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CHAPTER I-DESCRimVE* 


A Physical AspoctSi icolodicg Meteorology. 

n 11 District is tbe etisterninoat of the distriot^a of the 

30" r north latitude 

and 74 31 and /6 23 oast longitude. It takes its name fiom the 
TOTvii of tDjJsar, Tvinch is tbe hendquarters of the local admlnis- 
tration. ihe town of Hiss^r wiia founded by Firoa Shah Tuffhlnk 
in tile fom'Ujenth contuiy and named after him Hiesd^r Fercraa,-»Iie 
tort of “ Fero 2 '; the name was subsequently contracted to Hisaar* 


TJia diatrict which has a total area of 5|2I7 square milee lies on 
tbe confines of JUjpiitana and forms part of tbo great plain wbloh 
stretches fmm Bikaner to Patiala. Like fclio distriots of Simla, and 
Rohtak, HissAr has no river frontage* 

P bounded on tbe south by tbo D«dri territorj of Jfnd and 
tbe Native State of Lohitru j on the east by the British district of 
Rohtak and the Native States of Jhid and Patiala, the latter of 
which also stretches along its north-west Ijoidar \ on the north it 
ia bounded by the Feroi^pore District; and on the west by tbe 
prairies of Bikaner. 


It is thus complGtel 5 i surrounded by Native territory, except 
where it touches tbs districts of Robtak and Ferozepore* Until 
1890 the district was divided into six tahails, rri*, those of 
Bhiwani, Hansi, Hlssar, Banrala, Fatahab^d and Siraa, Tbe BirwAla 
tahsQ was, however, abolished with effect from lat January 1891, 
and its area distributed among tahsils Eansi, Hissar and Futahahad* 
This change also neesasitated the transfer of some villages from the 
Hissrfr to the Bhiwani tahsiL 


The latitude, longitude And height above sea-level of the 

principal pleecH intlmdls* 
trict are shown in the 
margin. 
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The general aspect of 
the district may be de¬ 
scribed os a level plain or 
prairie, etretebing from the 
north-weBt to the south- 
enat, and imbroken by any 
Datum] irre^larify, except in tho sonth-westem ooimer, where some 
* of the detached peaks of the AravalH range stand out against the 
horizon. The highest of these ia the Toaham Hill, 800 feet high, J 

The soil of the district changes gradnaliy from light sand pn 
tbe weatem border to a firm loam on the coitus of Rohtak, Jind 
and Patiala, 
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Hisj^ab Dif?TBicT.] Boundaries, 


rPABT A. 


CHAP I. A. On the extreme north of the district we hare a tract of light 

loam in the Rohi of Sirsa; south of this, after crossing a strip of 

aspects hard alluvial clay in the Ghaggar valley, the sandy t^ct is roachw, 
3 diriei ftcd this Btrotclies down the wosiem portion of the district till the 
•nft ti«tar»i Bhiwftni tahsfl is entered, where the district presents the apjiearanco 
jiriiioDi. ^ sandy billows of a more or less fluctuating nature. 


To the east of this sandy strip the soil gradually conges to a 
firmer loam but still interspersed with sand hillocks, which bec^o 
fewer as the eastern boiler of the district is approaclm. Iho 
only variation from this general description is to be found m the 
tract through which the Ghaggar flows whore the annual 
hsA'e in the course of centuries covered the sand with a thick 
deposit of hard clay. Much the same result is being attainc^in the 
case of land irrigated by the Western Jumna Canal. The si t 
deposited in the course of irrigation operations is gradually making 
the soil firmer and more productive. 

In accordance with local usage and phraseology the whole 
area of the district may bo divided into four parts, or, including 
the small Jungal part of Budlada, into five. 

At the northern extremity of the district we have the RoU 
of Sirsa ; south and south-west of this the Bagar of Sirsa, Fatalui- 
liad, Hissar and Bhiwiini; west of this agaiti comes the tract known 
as Ilariaua, which extends over all the four southern tahslls of the 
district. Stretching to a short distance on either side of the 
Ghaggar stream, which flows in an easterly direction across the 
northern part of the Harhina of FatahAbad and the Sirsa Bdgar, 
lies the tract known as the Nidi. 

Ihc 15 outlying villages to the north of tahsfl Fatalhibad 
transferred from the Karnal District in 1889 lie in the Jung^ tractf 
which, broadly speaking, includes the area Mng between the ^aggar 
and the old bank of the Satlaj and which differs in name on^ 
the Rohi of Sirsa. ^ 

rv • VI The characteristic feature of the Rohi is a soft n^dish 

^ locally known as ratti (red) or rohi (soft), occasionally mt^pei 
with sandy patches and generally having some admixt^ 
yellowish clay soil. The tract stretches from the northern 
the Ghaggar valley to the northern boundaiy of the district. Ine 
V water level in the wells in this region is at an average depth of loO 

feet, except near the boundary of the tract water^ by the Ghaggar, 
where it is 40 feet and under. Under such circumstances 
Irrigation is impossible, and the whole of the a^culture is dependent 
cm sufficient and seasonable rainfall, except in the case of a few 
villages watered by the Sirhind Canal. Vi getation, especially in the 
fiiim of trees, is sparse, except near the vilhges where the pipa£ and 
bar trees are occasionally found The tract in many points resembles 
the more southern Haridna, which will be noticed below. 
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Hissas District.] The Ndli. [Part A. 

South of the Robi wo como ta the western extremity of tlio 
Nili tract which stretches from east to west through tahsHs 
Fatahab-id and Sirsa. It owes its name (which means river channel) 
to the fact that it is traversed by two streams, the Ghagg4ir and 
its offshoot, the Joiya or Choya. Tlio characteristic feature of the 
tract is the hard clay soil, locally known as sotavy which it Is 
impossible to cultivate until it has been well saturated by summer 
floods. Successful cultivation in this tract depends on a nice adapta¬ 
tion of the rise and fall of the floods to the times bost 8»iiteil foi* 
sowing the Kharif and Rabi crops, and even when those have been 
successfully sown, good winter rains are needed in order to bring 
the Ribi crop to maturity, while an untimely freshet coming down 
the stream late in the year may cause the destruction both of 
Kharif and Rabi. 

In tahsil Fatahdbad the main stream of the Ghaggar is 
deeper and narrower than in Sirsa, whore it is much shallower 
and the banks far m>re shelving and of far gentler slopj. The 
result is that a far larger area is flooded in the latter than in. the 
former tahsil, but with a small depth of water, and in couseipieuca 
the flooded area emerges sooner, sonr3timo3 soon enough to allow 
of Klia 'if crop?, such as jowir and hijray being sown on the fringe 
of the flooded area. In Fataluibad, on the other hand, the flow 
of water in the Ghaggar is coafi[ied within a deep channel, and a 
much smaller area can l )0 flooded than in Sirsa.. 

In the Fatahiibad Xali there are large areas of waste land 
which provide excellent grazing for cattle. Between 1803 and 
1890 much of this wivste was brought under cultivation, but since 
1895, when the drought liegan and the Rangoi cut ceased to work 
satisfactorily, the area of waste has increased. The t^t is the 
groat grazing ground for cattle from the B^gar and Hariana villages,, 
and in the rains animals are also brought here from the neighbouring 
district of Kanril. Natural vegetation is far more abundant here 
h than in any other part of tlio district, except a portion of the 

I Sirsii Ndli. The dibj the principal gniss of the tract, has given 

I the name of D/iban to the villages on the main stream of the 

I Ghaggar. The Sirsa Ndli is now much more extensively cultivated 

I than tlie Fatahdbdd Ndli. The increase in cultivation, is most 
marked in that part which lies immediately to the east of Sirsa 
town and which is the old bed of the Ghaggar river. It is duo to the 
extension to the tract of the Western Jumna Canal. Below Sirsd 
there are also large areas of waste in the Ndli, but the grazing is 
not as good as in Fatahdbdd. Much of this waste is land which has 
' fallen out of cultivation, because it no longer receives flooding fi’ora 
the Ghaggar river. ^ 

Tlie Bdgar tract stretches from the south and south-west of 
Sirsd along the western Ijorder of the district, gradually widen.ng and 
extending towanls the south. Ueip the prevailing cliaracUristio 
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HifisAE DiOTBicrr,] The Bd^ar. 


CHAP^. A. is a light sandj soil and shifting SEvndhUla interspei^ed in plaices 
Phjeicil with firmer and in parts leiimy bottom^^* Bandhill^ are 

Aip«cU- known as (ibba and the firmer valleys between as fdh^ 

Till Bijaf. The depth of the water level is well over 100 feet and the water 
ftecinently bitter; well irngation is thus out of the question, except 
in the neighbourhood of the Tosliam hiUs, where water ia nearer the 
sni'face* PractacaUy* the only crop aowu is the Kliarif, though no 
doubt a more enterprising class of agricnltuiista than the present 
Bagri inhabitants would manage to raise a csonsiderahle area of Babi 
crops in the valleys of the Bugar with the help of local dremagj 
from the sandhilk. 

Oultivation is carried on with no ordinary difficulty ^ if 
there is no rain there is no crop^ not even a blade of grass ; 
while too heavy rain will wash the seed out of the soil or 
choke It ia its germination with sand washed down from 
the neighbouring hillocks^ so that cultivattna have frequently 
to sow throe or four timea in one harvest. Dust-atorms often 
overlay the sown field with a thick layer of sand, and^ the 
plough has to be driven afresh over laud which had previou^ 
ly been the site of a aand^hill. But against all these disad¬ 
vantages there are compensating advantages. _ The labour of 
ploughing is next to nothing owing to the lightness of the 
soil; again the light soil requires less rain for the produe* 
tion of a crop than the heavier soils of Haridnaj so that there 
will bo a crop, scanty indeed, in the Bfigar when the richer 
soil to the west lies unsown; moreover, with a moderate 
rainfall tb© loamy valleys of the Bagar benefit largely by 
drainage from the Eandhills. 


TLt 



The Hari^oa tract ia perhaps the most important ar^ 
in the district, containing within its limits the bulk of the 
Jits who form the main element in the population* It stretch¬ 
es from the confines of the tract water^ by the Ghaggar 
to the south-east corner of the district. On the north it 
stretches across a considerable portion of the Fatahdbid tabsu, 
but gradually narrows in width towards the south, being 
encroached upon by the Bdgar sand* It comprises its 

limits the eastern portions of tab si is KatahAoad and Hissar, 
the whole of tahsfl HAnsi and a stnaU portion of ^o east' 
eru half of the Bhfwdni tahsfl, and la traversed by the ^ est* 
era Jumna Canal* 

The leotling feature of the tract is its firm clay, soil 
locally known as karri ” or " kdthi, ” opposed, on the one 
hatidii to the scftar or hard clay of the Ndli, and 
other, to the light shifting sand of the Bigar. Sandhills 
are to be found, however, scattered here and there, even in 
the Hanina, wliilc in low-lying spots aflected 
drainage the soil becomes hard and clayey, and ia called ctaAar* 
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HtasAB District.] The Haridna. [Part A. 

As noted ahov^o, the tioher soil of the Hariiina requires a oei^la. 
irmre ample rainfall than that of the Bigar, and with a pb^muui 
aufficiency of seasonable rain is very productive ; but, on the 
other hand, no crop can bo rniHod on the acanty falls which 
suffice for the JBdgar; and there is in addition to this the 
absence of local drainage from sandhilh- To meet this the 
cultivators havo been in the habit of leaving elevated pieces 
of land uncultivated to serve as wator-shede for 

drainage which is carried by means of water^^murses {a£?cini> 
to the fields. These are gradually disappearing with tha 
spread of cultivatiou. The labour of ploughing is also con¬ 
siderably greater In the Haridna than in the Bdgar. 

The depth of the water level is generally considerably over 
100 feet, except in the canal vlllagea where it falls" 30 or 
40 feet. The cost of building a pakka well varies from 
Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 3,000; well irrigation is m conaequeace practi¬ 
cally unknown, except on the borders of tlie canal tract. Ex¬ 
cept in years of good rainfall the general aspect of the 
country is that of an inhospitable desert. A traveller pass¬ 
ing through the district by train betiveen November and 
July finds it difficult to believe that the soil can produce 
any green herb for the sendee of *ii.in. Between August 
and October, if the rainfall has been favourable, the country 
looks fairly green, and the outlook is mote pleasing to the eye, 
though the prevailing tint is still deriv*ed from the unculti¬ 
vated patches of sand. 

The Hissir district cannot boast of a river within its 
limits. The nearest approach to one is the Ghaggar stream, 
which Rows across the northern parts of tahalls Fatah dbdd 
and the central portion of the Sirsd tahsll, and which has 
been identified with the sacred Soraswati, “ the last river of 
the Indian desert/' 

The Ghaggar rises oa the outer Himilayan ranges be¬ 
tween the Jamna and the Satiaj, enters the plain ns a rapid 
and variable mountain torrent, passes near Ainbila, and after 
a south-westerly course of about 70 miles, chiefly through 
the Sikh State of Patidla, bends to the west through the 
Hissir district and the Rijpiit State of Bikaner, where it 
is finally lost, some 290 miles from its source. Before enter¬ 
ing the Hissir district it is joined in Patiila territory by 
the united streams of the Snrsliti and Mdrknnda, and 
indeed receives all the aurplua waters of the numerous hill 
torrents w'hich cross the Ambdla district between the Jamna 
and the Satiaj. Of the numerous dminage channels through 
which the Ghaggar flows, the best defined is that known aa 
the Sotar, from the rich clay soil, which is characteristic of 
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H.«»« Distbici.] The Ghaggar river. 


[Part A. 


ckAP.i.A. this channel. The Sotar is a valley varying 

“ . three to si* miles, of no great depth, and usually almost 
nu^ level from side to side, but distwctly mark^ off from 
Tb« Ghiggir r.irhtjviloured loamy soil of the plain, through which it 
nassM°bT a clearly deLed bank or sandridge on either side, 

dark rich clay soil free from admixture 

■ ;■?” riii. ‘t “rrsf. sa .< , 

dia^ct and it extends with similar distinctive 

al Si events from Jikhal in Hissir district past Fatahibd^ 
Kirsi Rinii, Bhatner and AniSpgarh till it joins the Panjn^ 
south of Bahiwalpur. According to r^nt tradition 
stlUm of the Ghaggar flowed along the whole course «t 
vallov 80 lately as within the last hundred \ 

waters wore, either by man or nature, divert^ from the Sotar 
vallev at a place called Phiilad in Patiala territory before 
it 'entera the Hissdr district, into one of the other compar^ 

tively insignificant ^annels^ "fitter Trllm thT hilfs 

I^m^XnfthrChord or Sotar from the Fatahdbid direction. 
The draina^channol, which now carries nearly all the water 

channel 


\ 


\ 


This channel enters the distria near Jdkhnl, not far frotn 
rtio nnint of entry of the Sotar, and after a westerly wurse 
Lst^^tya, crosses a protruding neck of 
Ld reenters the district a few miles south of Jj®". It 
passes some four miles north of Sirsd, and 
?^lev between Sirsi and Rdnii, flows along it into Bikdner 
territor^ Before it reaches the Si^tar, the stream is ronfined 
to a wmparatively narrow bed 

durine the rains sometimes reaches a depth of eight or ton 
f«t ^Here and there its banks recede and leave a broad 
and' shallow channel, or the stream overtops the banks and 
floods the neighbouring land. 


This is markedly thocase in the Sirsd tehsil where tk® "ver 

used to form three lakes at Chdnroal, Dhaniir and 'Y l-oii 

tonsttoction of a dam below Otd h.« convert^ the lakes 
at Dhandr and Chdnmal into one long lake strewing from 
Khaireke to the Otii dam in the rainy season. In the rold 
weather this lake shrinks to a small area of water just 
lielow Dhandr village, and by June it is uroally quito dry. 
The large areas of land flooded in the rainy weather and 
left dry^n the winter are sown with wheat and gram, niid 
produre excellent crops. The lake near Rami was know n ta 
the Anakni swamp, but it was drained five years ago, and 
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wUest, Wloy gram and rape ena now be ciup i a 
.=ut foritselfadS obfnnnl TT 

(Thaggar canal hast, moreover, oomoJetalv c?.V .1 fathom 
land near Ellenabad from tlio river. ^ ^ 

is u.uari/e’„S ‘•'o«Sl. the™ 

of arlri^ingVa s^^eTrea^ “f® 

up in the hot season and ^ ^Jwaj^s dries 

ber Sometime, “;!.:fcomefdo:^“ ‘rh^ 

and refills the lakes, but eenerAllv in tho h t ^ J^oatUer 
ouly water to 1>0 fnimd +^7 weaker the 

Dbaniir lake and in Ghaggar bed is in the 

for itaeJfT ita bed! ^The di! 
evapomW, dV^ds orthe h^^vSSe^o ‘ "he" 

hills and the aubmontana tract Tt .«.! i ^ ‘^aidfall m the 
aa Bhatner. t^whee eo far 

From the appearance of the Sofar vatlov =,,j ai. 
merous remain, of town, and villages which knd it* f T 
all the way down to Bafiiwalnin- if m * ^ 

timo it <?OQve3''ed a miich lafirar » i that at oae 

present, and probably wag the ^chAni^!!?^ r 

feut although'^it mLt “ave 

Satiaj and tCjamna it Jn tetweea the 

.11 4 f--S frsi ‘.‘o?iS.;".'f a 'li? Ai"",,-' 

19 t09 shallow, and shows too tl” i r - , T^alloy 

9Gtioa for this to have been the ^ case™ I^d 
he river sand which wonM ^^1.+*' i t there is uoue of 

a stream. The soil is all rich alliil”in^ 

mnually deposited in the depreloa. whiX are snT'^ 
thore numerous pools which ara mW * specimens of 

awati it, name, nho Hiv« of P^ll* the Sara, 

doubt that the Mime action as nnl ' 

ou for centuries and tha+ thA been going 

of the Indo-Ganges watershed mountain torrents 

by the rainfall of tho ‘'“t 

the prairie in manv shano„ '^“ndoring over 

K"Sd “.h:'“p~i 3 tM.;"d “£i"‘ 

.r..r. g™du.ii, .teUg™™,'"'*!’, ‘rsis 
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Hjs3ar District.] 


[Part A. 


cBAPi.^ on the lower in” wirept^''and more 

- Pni^Tc*, and ae Tm^rn^ively feebfe etrenm 

A«p««t«>- of the annual ajoa , . deposited its silt 

away ?“ P'^rd “r^naUy mled its >Uy with a 
in the deprmone, g ? process appears to 

lrltKo“n/ota“^ ^ 

l."i.W». ••If” "fi” >'>•««'““*■ 

Ghi^gar Branch ^ sometimes usafnl to help m 

Rupijlyf ^ w as a rule, not nnongti ivnfcer i 9 let 

;“i ^.s w’dSu i .-■ -e.* ot iboGkw. 

““t„. ..»«'*»,S £.;aS'“Jf 5,"«.b« wJu 

if ever, gets ^ braneheg off from the Ghaggar 

siifsf «. rb«. - >» 

referred to later* 

Besides.the lake at .md, there U^a^Iake 
Jlusakhera in **J?. ®: seasons’ of heavy rainfall, and a 

Tamriu^ ^ Fatahibdd. Neither ot these 

Is perennial 

noticeable quantitiea. • 

K.^r » ..Slto?" » 3 'X r.r£ 5 ‘u‘l.$“Jdl 

mm toliji* !• *• nmnl prodiK* • 

for road-making. Tim y gj saline earth., 

saltpetre, which is ^ n a heap or mound near 

The earth U dug ^ /'^nel connects the mound with 
the village site, “ ** , U^wnred on the saline earth, and 

the ovaiwrating ^na ^ate p^s and 

the resulting darit Mown im the 

is loft there to hv^ means of solar evaporation alone, 

manufacture is carn^ cMtain amount of evaporation, the 
while in othcra,nfter^^ (t:ar/mi> for sia hours. 

Lrli"<=a^ Se resulting product is dirty hrowu crystals 
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Hrs3AR Djstrict.] [PahtAk 

M of crude saltpetre. Th&so are purified and te-crysfolliised hj CE^i, a; 
^ tbo contractors at Bhiudni, Hdiiin or Sir=ia wheno there are Pbyai^'oJ 
licenaed retinerieg. The ri^jht to work the saline earth in a 
village ia generairy sold by the proprietors to the contractor, 
who"’works under a Government license for which a nominal 
fee of Rs- 2 h paid. 

Of all the natural products of the dlatnct the most import* 
ant are tho grasses, which fonuedy covered the whole country, 
and still abound in good seasons on the land which has not 
yet been brought under the plough. In the dry t^t perhaps 
the beat grass is tho dhdmfin (peiiniaetum cenchroides), a tall 
grass with a succulent stem, much vahted as food for eaitia 
and often preserved ns hay. It is common in tho pasture- 
grounds of Bfkiner, and soe^us to have been formerly common 
in this district, but it was one of the first groases to give way 
before the plough, as it grew on the best lands which were 
first brought under cultivation. It is now somewhat rare 
03 cceptiiig tho Hiss.ir Hfr, Among the commonest grasses is 
I the trailer or t/winmi>ar (elousine flagellifera), a shorter grass 
readily eaten by cattle ; this grass is called by the Bitgris ganihii 
or hhfibHg^* Another eommou grass in the dry country is that 
called by the Fanjdbis Hrii or iiAaui, and by tho Bdgds hur 
Undropftgon lainger) aleso eaten by cattle ; its rod colour when 
rijje gives n tinge to the general landscape where it 
abounds. The sotin or (eliomoms hirsutus) is a tall 

coarse grass growing in high tufts with many stalks on 
one tliick root-stem, and several long narrow ears on each 
stalk. It 13 eaten by cattle even when dry; camels like it 
only when it U green and tender.; horses are especially 
fond of it. GmhaufTi is a very tall grass with long thin 
stalks growing from a knotty r(mt^totn, not often found growing 
by itself, but generally round a hair bush. Cattle eat it wrhen 
dry ; if they eat it green and young, they are apt to swell, 
snmotimes with fatal result. Tho amoke from ita root-stems 

i ia used oa a disinfectant in small-poi; before entering an infected 
house a visitor fumigates hi.s person over ft fire made from 
them, (eyperua ap.) a low grass, wddeh remains grfwn 

all the year, and. is eaton by the cattle, has long spreading 
roots which cover the ground in all directions ftnd are difficult 
i to eradicate. It 's said' to have grown faster where the sheep 
have broken up the surface with their feet, and is much 
complained of in poor sandy anil as preventing cultivation and 
raining the land. Tho hhiirt (cenchrus echin&tus) is a gniss 
which forces itself on the attention by its numerous prickly 
burrs or seed-vessols which seize firm hold of clothes or akin 
^ith their hooked thorns, and are difficult to dislodge. Its seeds 
are aometimea eaten in times of famine. It i^ a low gra?w 
with a whitish appearance common in poor sandy soil and 
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characteristic of the Bdgar* 


Among 


[Part A* 

cnaracienstiG wi mo 

of the hard soil of the Ghaggar valley are the tAoiftai or 
dtih {cYdotlon dactylon), a low jointed grass well-known for its excel¬ 
lent quality HA a fodder for cattle and horees \ the dda (cyperua 
tuberoflus), a coarse grass of little user oaten by cattle only when 
youn'T, common in low-lying moist lands, and especial ly m deser^d 
rice "fields; the sami^ak ipanicuiu colonum) eaten by ^ttie 
when green, and producing a grain which is eaten by 
on fastHdays, and sometimes made into bre^ or boiled with 
milk by tho poor ; and the ;>iinnt (anathorium muncatum), a 
gross which grows very thickly and to the height of eight feet 
in the marshy land of the Gh^ggar. The loaves of the 
aro used for thatching, and its roots are the AAos n^ for 
tatties. They are dug up by the resldonts of the neighbounng 
villages, who somotimes pay the owner of the ground a sinainee 
of four annas per digger for the right to dig, and sold at about 
a rupee per maund to Bimyas who send them to Lahore and 
Firoapun The growing in the Si rad tahsd near Amntaar 

village is said to produce particularly good 

Tho sarkanda or sarr, pure and simple, ia found on the 
Ghoggar and near the banks of the canal The thm fitalka 
are used for thatchiug, for coverings for car^ and for making 
the chajj or winnowing baskets 

The ilk (oalotropis procora) ia found everyth ore, generally on 
poor sandy soil. Ite leaves aro oatoo by ^ts, and a^ some¬ 
times, when dried, used as dishes for holding Its bark 

fibre is aoractimes niada into rope. Near the ut and growing 
on its roots is frequently seen pushing through the sand 
the Ttiargtijts or bhuw^pftor ^earth-aplittor) (phebpcoa oa o vopi 
an orobanchiweoua parasite with leafless sueeuient stems termi¬ 
nating in purple flowoivspikes of peculiar appearance, it is 
said to grow also on the roots of the tiii and phog. A 
solution of it is given as medicine to horses. Among t 
charactoristie plants of the dry country is the t«i, a loi^ 
whitish plant with flower-hoads like <■ tea-toils, which giiw 
a greyish-white appearance to the country where it abounds t 
is found chiefly on sandy soil, and is eaten by camels; cattle eat it 
only in times of scarcity. Another la the hFim, n 
same sias. tho leaves of which are eaten by oamel^ and the 
stalks used as fuel, Tho sofjt plant (salsola), from 
made, used to be much more common in the “Strict tnnu 
it now is; it has, like tlio dhdman grass, given way tetore 
tho plough, and is now hanily found eieept near Ellennbad 
and in tho Hinsi Bir. Goats and camels and, it seem^ t to 
florican, are very fond of it. No attempt has teen made to pro- 
pa-mteit, but it might bo worth while to try. The maMit^ure 
of%ay;i is sometimes carried on by the proprietor o the 
land tbcmsolvaa, aomotimes by coatractors, genoraUy 
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[Part A. *■ 

half CHAP. I, A.-. 


A4£>&ct« 

Rhnt^ 


iaferlor castes (Kurahir, Bhangf or MichhOj 'who give 
or ODQ-third of the produce to the laud'hoidors aa their Phvdloal 
share, or sometimes pay tliotu Rs. 50 or Ks. 100 a year for 
leave to cut the plaut from the village waste* Tlio bushes 
are cut when in flower about December, allowed to diy ia 
the sun and then burnt iu a pit in the ground. The numor- 
ouH fires in which so/fr is being burnt fonn quite a feature 
in the Jaadacapa at times. The liquid matter, which exudes 
froia the burning plant, cools into a bard mass, something 
like the refuse of smelting furnaces* This is the &a}ji or Hnr 
{barilla) of commercej an impure carbonate of soda extensively 
used for washing and dyeing cloth anti tanning leather* Another 
plant characteristic of the dry tract is the iumiKi (ciirullue 
colocynthius) with its trailing stems and beautiful green and 
yellow orangedike fruit scattered in profusion over the sandhills* 

The ' only by goats, for which it is sometimes 

gathc ties* A preparation from it is sometimes 

usfld '"he phog (callige* ^ ' 

-id character is 

BikuAer I 
Miky * 
nt 
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pPART A. 


<1AP. 1. A. cattld. They are stripped of! io Norerabor and stored or 

X^bytuoai sold. The jhdrbori grows chiefly iii cultivated fields, and seems 
^^p*cte. ^ have spread largely since the waste was brought under the 
nm. *** plough. It is especially abundant in the light soil of the 

sandy tract; in the Sikh villages its growth is discouragTOt 
as it chokes the grain crops. When protected, as it’some¬ 
times is, it attains a height of about 12 feet, but it is usually 
a small bush not over lour feet high. AJmost the only in¬ 
digenous tree of the dry tract is the jand or jandi or kketri, 
(prosopia spicigera) which is sometimes found standing by it¬ 
self out in the fields, but more often in clumps round the 
village ponds. It is generally of stunted and irregular growth, 
but reaches the height of 30 feet or more. Its wood is used 
for agricultural implements, but is not durable, being very 
liable to the attacks of insects. Its pods are ^ used as 

fodder for cattle, and in times of scarcity^ " the 

Its wood is usec^for the sacred fire (horr^ W’* 

ind scattoied r»'*t 

ry tract, but^ 
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Hissar District.] 


Fauna • 


[pARr A. 


• T chap* 

cupr^iformi^ ia fountt here and attoinVo 

njonti), which w ^ rarallv maro numerous yellow globes «d 

Hire of a tree and has generally ^ The rohera xr^ 

ot swoet soentod Aowei^, is ^ bright oraogOKJoloured 

(tO(»maui.dulata),witU iU^u^^^ , 4,4 

flowed, ‘rticulata) is commou in the jungle of 

or pharwan (taiu-rix ar number of «ir/a or sins 

the Ghaggar valley uoR ivUn nlantod with success, and 
trees (albizzia lobbek) have the most useful of 

the Uli or Mshrtm (dalborgia s ^ Hinsi and Sirsa, and 

trees, has > 'u go haa’the nimt (melia Indica). 

along the ““V^l lar^lv plants by the Customs 

The Wr (zityphus jujulm) into the neighbouring 

authorities along their Line, and has oonimonr «s it is 

villages and holds j/jry ’^U, though the best 

useful for its fruit and „ irrinatod laiid. In the dry tract 


I wells 01 some 01 cno 

vs a respectable size, and are visible a long way on. 


I In this district, with iUdry siimato 
‘ wuter and trees, animals are comparatively scarce. eu 
'ise^U U rarer than elsewhere. The most notic^ble are 

those whoso presence could I" tC^itrlnt 

housefly abounds, especially near the ton ns , but to 

Wt damage, not only to <' nber and garnered gram, but to 

Rowing tJ^and cro,» ; black auts ?„ 

smaller kinds may bo seen in long hn ^tracks. Mos- 

transportiug their stores along their we - i and in 

quitow and sandflies do their best to make l^o 

?he Ghaggar valley in the Ua!eto 

drives meu and animals wild, and the g ~,untrv to 

take away their camels and cattle into the dry country to 

' iU^attacks. Caterpillar and worms of 

oroDS and nt times seriously dimmish the produce, ^rge 

£» a\' 

in«>ct may be heato boring his way through the 
Beetles, moths b^tterfhOT^ apd o er^^^ 

^-i. 'i, the sky. _ 


AnliaAlii 




Fanna. 
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Hissar District.] 


[Part A.' 


CHAP. 1, A. 
Pliyalcal 

y^MpMcts- 

AuimmU. 


Snakes, both venomoug and harralesg, are rather comuiou, 
especially in the moist lands of the Gha.^gar valley, 
are said to swarm on the raised embankments which divide 
the flooded rice-tields from each other. Among the venomous 
snakes may be mentioael the cobra (naja trmudians,) the 
k trait (bungarus coeruleus) and the gnrera (echis carinata). 
Both house and field lizards are ver>^ common. 


Fish are to be caught in the Ghaggar, and many tanks 
are stocked with the red and black roVu, and small sixscirnons 
of the fresh water shark. Of bi ills the houf«-sparrow is common 
enough to bo a nuisance. Largo flocks of a small 

visit the district in the cold weather, but do not bre^ 
here; they do great damage to croi«. and are said to ^ 
yearly increasing in numbers. The weaver bi^ ls 
the Ghaggar valley, and also near Hissdr and Hdusi Muiwis, 
parrots. 'blue-ja\% doves and crows are very wmmon. i ea- 
c^>cks are found near most villages in a gemi-dora(»ticated 
state, auu’uiiy' -tfJaibitt .As almost sacroiL* • ^4 

this reason the sLxiting of peacocks is prohibited throughc 
tlie district. Hawks, kites and vultures abound near village 


The white paddy biid is pretty common in the Ghag^ 
valley, and great flocks of the blue-coated ktinj visit L.. 
district in the^ cold weathftr, and may be seen watchfulh 
feecling in th6 fields on their favourite food, the young grau. 
and barley, or hastening bock in V-shapod flight to roost 
near the river for the night. Other water-fowl, including 
wild-dpcK of various kinds, an- common on the Otu lake. 
The grey partridge is found ci”-.cfly in the Ghag^r valley, 
and the black partridge in Hansi tahsil. Quail visit the 
district, but rarely, and in small numbers, and are most nu¬ 
merous in the Hissdr Blr. The small sand-grouse {hhartfttar} 
is numenms in the dry tract, and breeds in the distnct. 
The largo sand-grouse {Kashmfri tittar) and the florican 
{lilaur or chotti htghdnr) make their appearance in large 
numbers in the cold weather and disap|>ear on the appn^u 
of heat. The great bustard (yurum or bari tughddr) aOmo- 
timos wanders across from the prairies of Blkdner and breeds 
about Chautdla. -It is ordinarily a shy bird, but is very 
bold in defence of its young, sometimes allowing itself to be 
knocked over by a blow from a stick rather than leave them. 
Field-rats are common, and the ground is often honey-combed 
with their holes. The grey striped squirrel is seen only where 
trees are numerous. The mungoose, the fox and the wild cat 
are found in the jungle. Hares are common in the Ghaggar 
valley and in the Birs. Jackals and foxes are found in largo 
numbers in the Bir. Wolves are often brought in for reward 
but do little damage in the district. Pigs * v- 


ti 
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Hissar District.] 

in the Hissar Blr, and al» near 

portion of the Gha-gar valley towards the Bikiner torder 
where they do much damage to the crops. There "e a tew 
henUof nA<iai in the Hisair Blr where also large herds of 
S buck are to be seen. Black buck are also to be found 
near Bishnoi villages where the shooting of them is stnctly 
prohibited.* Chtnkara or ravine doer are common all over 
the district except ia the Ghaggar valley. 

Hissdr is situated in that part ^ 

the Meteorological Department ns the north-west d^ a 
The tomperatuiei varies from a mean minimum of I-; “ 
lanumr to a mean minimum of .831 in Juno while ti e 
moa.i maximum varies from /10 m *?„/., r. „„ 

S'! F.™ 

sand Dec^mir IS78. In Ontn^-- ,^2 ^ 

the range of temperature is 33 5, 35-4 and 32 2 degr 


•The Aootlog of black 

buck ia ilrioUy prohibiUd io 

tbo following viUagaa:- 

Talaandi DAdahahpur. 

18. Sadalpur. 

35. Bhirlaoa. 

3. Bawat Kboca. 

10. Bodalkhtra. 

88. naiioga. 

3. KAldaraa. 

90. t'^fingpor. 

37. Dhobi. 

4. Adainpar. 

21. Kadborl. 

38. Jandwila Khord., 

5. Laodberli 

Si. Ayalki. 

30. BAmpura. 

C. Kallrawao. 

33. Dhani Majra. 

40. Bari Bhangu, 

7. Awawan. 

24 Pirthala. 

41. ChautAla. 

8. klahal SaiiL 

95. Pafia. 

49. Khaitka, 

9. Bodhs Kbara. 

26. Tbarwl. 

43. BbarA Kbara. 

10. Dfa^oad. 

97. Bbodla. 

44. Aaa Khcra. 

IL Mangall P4oa Surlys. 

98. Kbarkbaai. 

45. Taja Kbara. 

J » 

iSa Dh4xig&r. 

29. Bhaikbopar. 

48, Bapana. 

18. Mobammadpur Bohl. 

80. Kbantmpur. 

47. Ganga, 

14. Kbajurl, 

81. Dhani Kbaari. 

49. Ding, 

15. Kajalhcxi. 

39. Gorakhpur. 

49. Qoafaaijanat 

10. Cbindhat. 

83. Jandli Kbnrd. 

50. Siraiwala. 

17. Bbana. 

3A Khcrowala. 



in ioolUi* I. sl«luWy pioli'WW Ow 

L ClMtUdhriwAU. 


•L LU«i. 


8. BatU Kb*nt (Fatahi- 6. Cbabbatwal. 
Ud UbtU.) 

Thai™. •• 
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Aspects. 
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HrsaAR DfSTHiOT.] [Pint A., 

TO.«pecti»ely, aad in tliesa montba there la nsiwlly a very f 
heavy deposifc of dew at night. The air is clear trom dust and 
iti&isture and gets more and more bracing till January when 
it becomes quite coldj February is a most enjoyable inoath, 
and after that the day temijeratare nsca rapidly tiU the 
climax is reached in May and Juno* About th^ luiadle of 
July the monsoon clouds begin to appear, and the humidity 
inciUscs rapidly, till at last a thunderstorm announces tho 
advent of the rains. It is rather a misnomer to ajicak of 
the rainy season in His^ir, because there is no such contmu- 
oas rain as is exporienced in other parts of the country, 
almost all the rain being deposited in a few heavy thunder¬ 
showers, which seldom last for more than two or three 
hours. Falls of rain continue through August and the first 
half of September, and then the humidity of the air begins 
to decrease, while the heavy night dews announce the advent 
of the cold weather. Taken as a whole, the climate is healthy J 
and supmrtahle, and from the l>egiQnmg of November to the I 
end of February it is probably the mast perfect climate m 
the world* During these montlis fires am very acceptable at 
nif^ht, but the days arc neither too hot nor too cold. The 
wmteV rainfall is commonest in January, and if it comes then 
it causes a slight rise in temperature and humidity, followed 
immediately after by a smart fall in both* Very often them 
is practically no rain in winter, or else the fall js delayed till 
March* In such cf^ses the cold weather is considerably 
shortened, and the result to the spring crops ia disastrous. 

Full statistics of temperature and ralufall are given in 
tables e, 7. 8 and 9 of Part B* These tables show how much 
the rainfall variee from year to year, and they indicate a pr^ 
liability that it dimiuishes as we procet^ from east to west, the 
mean rainfall at Bbiwiui being 189 inches more than the laU 
at Sirad. Table 7 also shows to what a great extent the rain¬ 
fall varies from place to place iu the district. Thus iu 1894- j 
95 there was nearly 27 inches at Bhiwdui, and only a Ihtb 
over 16 incheaat Hdnsi, which is 24 miles distant Again in 
1900-01 when the fall at Hansi was 26 inches that i\t His-sdr, 

16 miles distant, was only ISJ inches. Indeed it frequently 
happens that while one i>art of a village has a go^ fall and 
ffooA crops, another part has practically no rain, and the crops 
are withored, the lino between good and bad crops being quite f 
sharply defined. The reason of this patehineaa" in tho rain 
is that it comes in thunder-ehowers, as has already l>een stated, j 
The curious point about these showoj^ is the fact that they " 
seem to pass along a sort of beaten tnwk* It is as though the 
fact that one thunderstorm has forced its way across a certain 
line of country makes it easier for the fater storms to follow 
the ixith it has made. Tills strange phenomenon explains whd| 
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ITi33Ar District,] Duststorms aTui EarthQuaJc^Sw 

the tneaa annual rwnfnll differs as much as it does from plaoa oa^t i. 
to plaeo every yeav* The aummer raiufall is diatributed over Physical 
the period from the middle of June to the middle of Septemter, 
while in the winter rtun is most likely from the end of De* 
cember to the Ijef^iDoieg of March. It very rarelj happens that 
any rain falla in Octol> 0 r. But whenever this la the cose, it is 
an occasion for {pmt rejoicing on the i^art of all classes becanso 
the winter harvestj which is always moat preeanousj la then 
assured. It is said also that a good faU of rain m Octo^r 
increases the healthiness of the aiatrict^ but this is a point that 
has not been verified. The raiiifail in Aprih May and the 
beginning of June is usually deposited at the rate of a few ^nta 
at”a time, the falls occurring after dust-storms, ^cse duat- Duiit'iitoraf. 
storms are the moat unpleasant feature of the climate* For 
hours before a big duet-storm the air is usually stiU and ci(^, 
and it holds a quantity of fine dust in suspension, thus ^king 
it difficult to breathe, w'ith comfort, then with great snddennesa 
the storm is seen ou the horizon, and it epreads mpidly over 
plain, Thera is n strong wdnd (usually cyclomc) 
uanied by thunder and lightning, and after this a few dro^ 
of muddy rain, and the dusbstorm is over. Ita immadiate 
efiect is to reduce the temperature by a few degrees, but this 
is only temporary, and the mercury in the therraometer soon 
be‘dns to riaa again, and atmospheric conditioDs are worked 
up° for another storm, and thus the cycle goes on, storm 
followinfr storm, at greater or less intervals all t^ugh the hot 
months till the first burst of the monsoon. During a dust- 
stom the light of the suu ia completely obscurad, and it is 
frequently necessary to have recourse to artifi^al illumina¬ 
tion The murkiness of the atmosphere resembles that of 
a London fog, but the teraperaturo is somewhere near 100 
instead of being only a degree or bo above the freezing 



The district is also fortunate iu Iwing placed on a Euib<ia*Jt«. 
•lecnUarly stable position of the earth*s crust, for earthquakes 
\r 0 of the rarest occurrence. None bos taken place 
xhe last four years. There is no instrument in the district 
for obsenuDg earth movemeute or magnetic storms. 


( 
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OHAP* r> B. 
Hletory^ 

HnrfAn&r 


\ 


A lar^ pijrtioa of the tract now inekded la the dia- 
trictj together with parts of the district of Rohtak^ are better 
known to history uader the nattie of Haridaa, The ori^n 
of the name is attributed by the people to a TtijOi named 
Harl Chand, who h said at some undeSned period fo have 
coTue from Oudh and peopled this part of the country* Others 
derive the name from the word Aori CslftiQb ^ iu aliusioa to 
a tradition of great slaughter of Khatrids by Paraa 
Rdm, on 21 different occasions, at a vdllago a few miles to 
the west of Jiad. The Settlement Officer, Mnnahi Amin 
Chand, derives the name from Aarfd&a«, the name of a wild 
plant, with which the country was formerly said to be over¬ 
sown, A more probable derivation is from htxra fgreen) in 
allusion to the oipansa of brushwood which once covered the 
greater part of the district, and even now covers large fjor- 
tions of it, giving at certain seasons of the year an 
greenness to the whole country* If hara (green) is the oorreo.' 
derivation of tho name, it is now searcoly aj>plicable, but pro¬ 
bably carries us back to a jjast in which the Sar^wati was 
a largo river scattering verdure and fertility round it, and the 
rainfidl greater than it is now* Of the period antecedent to 
the Muhammadan inva^ous there is practically nothing of the 
nature of history escept vague local traditioufl, and such in¬ 
ferences as can be gathered from the numerous ancient archi¬ 
tectural remains scattered about the district. 

If the results of archmological investigation can be trusty, 
Hdnsi with its fort is one of the moat ancient towns in India, 
and carries us back to a time long prior to the Musalm^o 
conquest when tho tract was the scene of a vigorous Hindu 
civilimtion, the results perhaps of the sottlemeut of the Aryan 
invaders in the not distant Hrahmarshid^, a tract between the 
Sara-swati and the Gbaggar in the Katndl district, The nuraeroq^, 
architectural remains of undoubted Hiudu origiu, which are'* 
found built into the walls of MusalmAu tombs and mosg^uos 
in many parts of the district, point to the conclusions indicat¬ 
ed alwvo* 

itirtJiL.in oE Xho oarliost fact of an historical nature with which local 
tr^aition deals Is an Invasion of the Tun war Rfijpdt elan after 
it had established itself at Delhi under Anangpal 1 accord¬ 
ing to Sir H* Elliot in A. D. 736, and according to Tod in 
A*D* 792, 

The leader of the Invasion is said to have been Bijopdl, 
a brother of Anangpal, who founded the i^csent village of 
Bahuua and others in its neighbourhood* The tract was at 


AnUquLtT 

Hlcti. 


al 
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Hissar DrsTRiCTj Hhi^y. [Faet 

B,—History* 

A large portion of the tract now included in the dis¬ 
trict, together with parts of the district of Kohtafc, are bettor 
known to history under the name of Haridtia, The ofifria 
of the name is attributed by the people to a Rdja, uaEn*^ 
Hari Chand, who is said at some unileGned period to have 
come from Oudh and peopled this part of the eountiy. Others 
derive the name from the word hari (slain), iu allusiort to 
a tradition of great slaughter of Khatrids by Faras 
Earn, on 21 difFeTent occasions, at a viUago a few miles to 
the west of Jind. The Settlement Officer, Munalu Anita 
Chand, derives the name from haridban, the name of a wild 
plant, with which the country was formerly said to ha over' 
grown. A more probable derivation is from 7*aro fgreon) in 
allusion to the eipan^ of brushwood which once ooverod the 
greater ]^rt of the district, and even now covers large por* 
tions of it, giving at certain seasons of the year an asp(yif|^j(^f 
greenness to the whole country* If hara (green) ia the corrCW 
derivation of the name, it is now scarcely applicablcj hut pro¬ 
bably carries us back to a past in which the Saraswati M'as 
a large river scattering vordu re and fertility round it, and the 
rainfall greater than it is now* Of the period antecedent to 
the Muhammadan invasions there is practically nothing of the 
nature of history except vague local traditions, and suoh in¬ 
ferences os can bo gathered from the numerous ancient oroUi- 
tectural remains scattered about the district. 


V 


If the results of archmologicai investigation can be trusted, 
Hdnsi with its fort is one of the most ancient towns in India, 
and carries us back to a time long prior to the Musalmdn 
conquest when the tract was the scene of a vigorous Hindu 
civilization, the results ^lorhnps of the settlement of the Aryan 
invaders in the not distant Brnhnmrslildds, a tract between the 
Snraswati and the Ghaggar in the Karnfil district. The numerou’! 
architectural remains of undoubteil Hindu origin, whieir'are i 
found built into the walls of Alusalmiin tombs and moaques * 
in many parts of the district, point to the conclusions indicat¬ 
ed above, i 

The earliest fact of an historical nature with which local 
tradition deals is an Invasion of the Tun war RdjpiU clau after 
it had established itself at Delhi under Anangpal 1 a^^ord' 
ing to Sir H. Elliot iu A* D. 73G, and according to Tvd in ^ 
A.D, 7G2. I 

i 

The leader of the invasion is said to have been Hijepdl, 
a brother of AnangpAl, who founded the presout villa^ of 
Bahiica and others in its neighbourhood* The tract was at 
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ior his hunting f 1^']““®tCne^^ 
atoly nddinted. lu order *“^ at PlulW, uo^ 
ho^ug u Anune froro ‘he under Si 

PntiSlX been referred to .n^® 

n Se Gha gnJ^The folding of the 

■seribod in detail. Sh»”^-|f“f; jibing of the pineo was 

’“didSd-a ■'i'l “=.*52; 

diroct fi^oDd KUu * . Sirsi &nd Hissdr 

ab nerosa the wastes of Mon J ^ rcaBon. 

?e capita! of ‘''f.,.<;®P'™ “that the place was ^plrab y , 
er, in all probabdity wm hunting eapeditions m 

T as a starting iwrat whleh often ba- 

the Sultdii frequently g_ A.t that time the 

Is far as Dip%nr ^ ^uch larger volume -it 

,, or Saraswot. ,,at „o doubt an excellent 

hunting g™u"<*-. ^ ^„a a p»liw* ^ eonttruction. 

tempi/were u^ ^er^ VTught from 
erials of oi<x ^ ^ probability ^ , t^Tobably l«st 

■if Lfif iff" '~", 

‘ih’rf»<»src“ W “ “sr 

a fairly .l*rge Hindu ^ te ot the oily 

villages, in ®*'®,|^®“the groat and little (, j, ditcb and 

vhich wow with a “"il--.t was found 1 

was oomple^i . ^,i,icb had Ji® g^tdn,’therefore, "re- 
,Jomed with a P“‘“^^tgr.s„pply. T''® ’ ply of water 

hat there was ^ jj,,enco ^ . '’theLnatruet^Jii^ o‘ ‘I*® 

□Wed m h's “uich resulted m the oonatr before She 

.here" of «>® thirdistrict bad b^u 

now Hisair the tract nosv ; Hiasdr was nowb 

founding of “issA division of Hina ■ included 

Included >®Jfthn headquarter ® Fatahibid, Sa^t\ 

liowever, ui^®,of HAnsi, Agroba, ^ai ^ 

^he distoo^ (*H ‘ L. njgp tuilt wbieh ^ j y,id 

(Sirsi) 12 ort i^ual wbieW 

of riio“b“^ S ^ith water “gwear or Kagar. »?a 

Tvbicli passed qv>bq ^ i • 

canal in exiateace no ' jon ot^ Taimirj 

\ fTu pat %ritnessed tbo ^ ancce&sfully 

\ The year iraTBarlape. HavmR the deserts 

\ commonly “"ptX S^Uaj be maiebed across 

plisbed tbc passage oi 
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Hissab District.] Sayad and Lodi dynasties. 


[Part A. 


to Bhatner—now in Bfkdnor territory, at that time one of the 
tistory. strongest places in Hindost^n. The place fell into his hands 
after desperate lighting. Thence ho marched eastward along 
the valley of the Ghag^ar and encamjxxl at a place called ^ 
Kindrd-i-hauz ** bank of the tank or lake. ” This probably 
refers to one of the numerous lakes in the course of the A 
Ghnggar. He thence proceeded vid Firozabad to Sarsuti o' 
Sirsa, the inhabitants of which fled on his approach ; thf 
were pursued, and many of them slain as being hog-eaten 


Thence TaimiSr continued his march to Fatalidbad whore 
encamped. Hero again the inhabitants had fled on hi* 
proach, but many w'ere pursued and slain. ■ 


From Fatahdbdd the invaders marched to a place j 
Ahnini, which very possibly corresponds to Ahrwdn, an 
village on the Joiya stream. The place was sackei 
destroyed by fire, and the march was then resumed tl 
the jungles of the Ghaggar valley to Tohdna. On the 
a detached |)arty of Taimiir’s troo|)8 attacked and uofeaced m 
tribe described by the native historians as Jats, who were 
famous robbers. They were probably the predecessors of the 
present Fachhadds, and are said by Taimdr in his autobio¬ 
graphy to have been Afusalmdn in name, but it is scarcely 
possible that they had been converted at that date. The 
Jdts retreated into the " Sugarcane Jungles,” the mention of 
which suggests a much greater and continuous flow of water 
in the Ghaggar than is to be seen now when the cultivation ol 
the sugarcane in that tract is unknown. On hi^ march from 
Tohdna towards Kaithal, Taimiir again attacked and defeated 
the Jdts near the present villages of Himmatpura, Puru Majrar 
and Udepur. 


o^i'dfnMuS.^ surrounding Hdnsi and Hissdr felt the ful 

force of those intestine discords which rent the Delhi Empire 
in the concluding days of the Tughlak dynasty. In 1408 
Missdr fell into the hands of the rebels, but w'as recovered ) 
fyy the royal army under the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak, 
An person. In 1411, however, the district or tract of Hdnsil 
Icame into the hands of Khizar Khan, who subsequently ini 
ll414 ascended the throne of Delhi as the first of the SayaU 
‘^dynasty. Sarsuti appears to have been a not unimportant 
*lace in the reign of Mobdrak Shah Sayad; it is mentioned 
being the rendezvous of the troops of the ueigh^uring 
ihncts fc^the expedition against the rebel fortress of Sirhind*^ 




|i 




it wbukh/xherefore, seem to have been certainly a military 
centre, lii not more. In the same reign in 1428 the fief of 
Hissdr ^as conferred on .AXahmdd Hassan as a reward for 
good service. 
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r..W HSa“? 

very strong at such a distance from the metropolis. Wo read 

a sr.;* ^AKrL.a" “ “ “ 

The town of IfisSdr I iroza appears to have been the ot 

v!lS^”and it wTa"”t "I ‘ •® ‘'"'® “““f»■ 

? »i ‘ “.strategic centre in the operations prior 
wJ^n "*‘326. The army quartered there 

JVM in a position to operate efleetually on the flank of Bihar’s 
line of miirch from Sirlimd southwards tovrards Delhi. On 
reaching the Ghaggar he learnt that the trooiis from Hissir 
were advancing against him. ho accordingly dosiiatohed Prince 
lumdyun i^'ainst them. The latter succeeded in defeatin'' 

r * 1 *^ ^**°2P* pressing on raado themselves 

luastors of the town of Hissdr, which Babar handed over to 
JXumayuQ as a reward for his success in this his first mili- 
tery expedition. Daring the reign ot Sher Shah Sirsd con¬ 
tinue^ to form a part of the empire, but became for a time 
the h^-quarters of liao Kaliydn Singh of Bikaner who had 
^n driven out of his territories by the Jodhpur Rao. Sher 
Shah, however, defeated the latter at Ajmero, and restored 
Kaliydn Singh to his throne of Bikaner. On the renewed 
mvasion of India by Humdyun iu 1553, Hissar with the 
Punjab and the district of Sirhind fell without a struggle 
into the hands of the Mughals. 

Hissdr was in the reign of Akbar a place of consider- of Akirfu. 
able importance, it was the head-quarters of the revenue 
division or sirkar of Hissdr Firojyi,, itself a sub-division of 
the metropolitan Subah, or province of Delhi. The latter 
embraced the whole of the present district, inclusive of tho 
Sirsd tahsfl, and parts of the modern Rohtak district, and of I 
^‘rritory now included in Bikdner and in tho Sikh States to 
thq^ east. 

/The following list and accompanying account of thoj 
jUs contained in this sirkdr is extracted from Beame's. 

»on of Sir H. Elliot’s Supplemental Glossary, pages* 
r2— 55. 

Sirkar Hissdr Firozrs. 



15, Hissdr; 16, Dhatrat; 17, Sirsd; 18, Sheordra^^; Sidhrauk^» 
^0, Swani; 21, Shanzdeh Dehdt; 22, Fatahabady^, Gohana 
Khanda ; 25, Mihun ; 26. Hdnsi. 
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Hissab District.] Reign of Akhor» 


[Part A. 


CH.\P. I, B. Thor© are twenty-revon tnohdls in this sivkuv (IXissdr 
History being counted as two) and four dasturSf Haveli liissdr Firoza, 
eigooiAkW Gohdna, Mahan and Sirad. There are, however, several 
par^anas excluded from the ddstdr list, for what reason does 
not° appear. Of these mahdls those which did not retain 
their old name in our territory are numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18,^ 21 and 24. 


2. Ahroni is partly in Ratia and partly in Fatahdbdd. 
The historians of Taimur point out its position, by saying it 

’ is on the road from Fatehdbdd to Tohdna. The place was 
burnt and pillaged by the conqueror, merely because the in¬ 
habitants did not come out to pay their respects. Ahroni 
has now reverted to its original name of Ahurwdn, whereas 
in Sirkdr Chanar Ahirwdra, which derived its name from the 
^me tribe, has now been corrupted into Ahrora. 

3. Athkhera is under the Rdja of Jind, and is known 
now by the name of Kasonan. 

4. Bhan^nwdl, so called from the tribe of Jd^ts -whic^ 
' inhabited it, is the old name of Darba, in which place the 
* officers of the Rdja of Bikdner built a fort, and thenceforward 
! it came to be considered the chief town of a pargana. 


5. Punidn, called also after a tribe of Jdts, is in Bikdner, 
but i.s now included in another pargana. 


^ 6. Bharangi is also in Bikdner. 

8. Bhattu is partly in Fatahdbdd and partly in Darba. 
Bhattu Khds is in the former pargana. 

9. Birwa is in protected Sikh territory. 

10. Bhatner. The old town of Bbatner is in Bikdner, 
\ but imrt of the jiargana is now included in Rdnid. 


13. Jind gives name to one of the protected Sikh States. 

14. Jamdlpur is included in the late cession from Paf^ 
The old town of Jamdlpur is near Tohdna. 

16. Dhatrat was in Jind, but is now in British territory. 



18. Sheordra is 
Nawdb Amir Khan. 


in the .Bdgar countrj', im 

_ Two-thiMs of Shoerdm are V 

remainder in Diidri. 

19T^ lidhmukh is in Bikdner. 


the Jagir 


ew 



21. Shi 
included in 


Dohdt or Karidt (i.e., the sixteen villages) 
,tia Tohdna amongst the late cessions from 
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HiflSAR Districjt.] iSfiM ascendancy. [Part A. 

PatUIa. The ilaka is generally known by the name of Qarhi cha^i, b, 
Kao Ahmad. I have hoard it stated that it is in Jfnd and not History, 
in Ratia Tohdna. R-i.noiAW 

24. Khdnda is in Jfnd. To these may be added 25, which 
is probably Maham in Uohtak. 

26. Is of course the modern Hdnsi. 

The modern parganas are— 

1. Bahai. I 3. Ratia. 

2. Rdnid. | 4. Darba. 

Bahai was originally in Sawani, from which it was soiArated 
in A. D. 1758 by Jawdni Singh, a Rdjput who built a mud fort at 
Bahai, and maintained possession of a few neighbouring villages. 

Rdnid was in Bhatnor. The old name of the village was 
Rajabpur. The Rdni of Rdo Andp Singh Rathaur took up | 
her abode here, built a mud fort, and changed the name of 
Rajabpur to Rdnid which it has since retained. 

Ratia is now included in one |mrgana with Tohdna. It , 
was composed of villages from Ahroni, Jamdlpur, and Shanadeh 
Koridt. 

Darba—see Bhangiwdl. 

We hoar nothing much of the tract included in the district, 
during the reigns of the succeeding Mughal Emperors up to 
the death of Aurangxeb in 1707, when we find that Nawdb 
Shahddd Khan, a Pathdn of Kasiir, was Sizim of the Sirkdr 
of Hissar. His tenure of office .continued till 1738, and thus 
witnes.sod the series of sanguinary struggles for the succ^ion 
to the Imperial throne, which resulted in the accession of Muham^ 
mad Shah in 1719. During the rule of the Nawdb the district 
appears to have enjoyed a fair measure of pea^ and prosperity, 
the last which it was destined to see for a long time. 

Shahddd Khan was followed by Nawdbs Kdmgar Khan, 
FauiddrKhan and Aolia Khan of Farukhnagar in the Gar- 
gdon district, who ruled fiom 1738 to 1760 successively. 

It was during this period that the invasion of Nddar Tb« rim of 
Shah in 1739 shook the Imperial throne to its foundation. 

With the accession of Ahmad Shah in 1748 the disintegra-lusiki-, 
tion of the empire advanced apace, and the present Hissdr 
district became the scene of a sort of triangular duel totween the 
sturdy Sikhs of the north-east, the marauding Bhattis of tha 
north and north-west and the Afu^lmdus of the south. 

1731, Ala Singh, the founder of the Patidla State^ had 

V- 
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CHAT. I, B. beiruB a struggle with the Bhatti Chiefs of ^“‘ 00 ' 
mid Fatahdbid, which lasted for his lifetime. The Bbattis 
TiM rise oi (jt tijig period were a [lastoral race, fierce and restless la 
i^j3:S^,“uhmr hofitsaad impatieet of any control. They were ht o 
Uie Silitis; jjjoie than a band of robbers ; but tlieir boldness, the rapi¬ 
dity of their movements, and the savage character of their 
I country, saved them from being cmshcii by fhwt power n 
I nei'dihours of Patidia and Jind, whom they eontinually_ irntut- 
! ed°by their raids. They lived, for the most part, 10 open 
villages, or wandered about with their fiocka m search of 
j paature* 

A hw towns, OT rather fortified villages, were scattered 
through tlie waste, which the Bhatti tribes made their mn- 
dezvous on the approach <rf dacger. These were Fatahabad, 

' BmAt Rdnid and Abohar. 

I Ala SiDch’s struggle w'ith the Bbattfs, the chief of 
, whom was Muhammad Amin Klian, draggctl on for 10 years 
without any very definite result. In lial the Sikh Cmet 
with his son, Lai Singh, overran the 

Jamalpnr, Dharsnl and Shikdrpur, which at the time belon - 
cd to the Bhatti Chiefs, Muhammad Ainiii Khaa and 
' Muhammad Hossan Khan. The latter ™lliiiteil the aid 
1 of the Imperial Governor or Naaim of Hissdr, and he sent 
reinforcement, but the Bhnttis were dcteated in an engag^ 
ment at Akilgarh, now in Patiala tomtor;'. and this was 
followed np by a successful night surpnw on the 
Bhatti camp, and JIuhninmad Atiiin f 
Ke there reived a fresh reinforcement of 
with wnosfi aid he again faced the Sikhs in iioi. J'"® 
bined forces of Bhattis and iniiierlaliscs were overthrown 
thrb.attle of Dhirsul, and the kissdr Governor h.rn^U slmn 
Tho Sikhs OQ this oceofliun ap|)ewir to have penetrated as r r 
I 03 Hi^r itaelf, which thoy sacked, aod m 1761 th-y treated 

Queiice of the anarchy which hod set in throughout the 
'! district the Imperial Wanir, >fajili-ud.dauln,_ himself proc^ral 
to Hissar, and, probably, as a oounteriioise to the Sikhs, 
appointed Nawdb‘^Amiu Khan, tlie Bhatti Chief of 
i tu^ Niiam of Hissir, This moasuts, however, 
i stem ihe tide of Sikh depredations, and m the ooa^ of **>0 
nest five or sis, years Gajpat Singh and Amar Malii- 

rija of Patiila, succeeded in “''king themselves 
the mnftdfs of Jind, SaGdon Kaailhan and Tohina. la 1768 ^ azir 

Khan, a Rohilla Chief, was deputed by Wnsir Nanb-ud^auln 

to proceed to Hariina, and endeavour to stop the ' 

he was, liowever, defeat^ and slam at near EaTudlo 

iu rotiaby and shortly al’terwordft iu 1771 Amar feiugh 
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obtained |K>»?ession of the fort of Bhatinda. The next two chap. i, b. 
Xawabs of Hissir were Taj Muhamiuad Khan, a Bilocli, History, 
and Xajab AH Khati, but they were not suceeasful in put- i***Mid 
ting matters on any more satisfactory footing than before. •MmiuLcj ©t 
Tlie power of Sikhs increased daily, and in the winter of 
1774 Maharaja Auiar Singh with Niinin Mai, his famous 
Minister. laid siege to Bighar, a stronghold of the Pachhdd' 
ds near Fatahabdd The Hhatti Chiefs endeavoured to relievo 
the place, but met with a sharp reverse*, and tho fort fell. 

The liaja then took Fatahdbad and Sirsd, and invested Udnid 
held by the Bhatti, Muhammad Amin Khaii. 

The Delhi authorities again made a vain attempt to 
maintain their power, and a strong army under Hahim Ddd 
Khan, a Kohill.a Chief and Governor of H.insi, was sent to 
op)K><« tho Siklis. His first ojMjrations were directed against 
Gajjiat iSingh, the Kdja of Jind. Amar Singh sent a force 
um^r Xanuu Mai to his assistance. The combined armies 
succiMRled’ fti*>4'*‘kie xvasVAKbrowing tho Imperial army at Jind, 
and Kahi'm Da was carriws^ liim^If slain. As a consequence 
of tho victory ‘gothitifiMw wi^ Gohdna and a part of Rohtak 
fell into the ha fj^ of Raja Gajp.at ^ngh, and Amar Singh 
pissessod hiiUvSeh of Hdnsi, Hissar and TiXidna. Meanwhile Rdnid 
f*ll, and the whole of the Sirsd {lai^ana passed into his 
hands. He erected or rather restiwrcd an old fort on the 
hill of Tosham, and built niyJther on the old mound of 
Agroha, and a residence for himself at Hissdr. Tho 
district now became tho »oo/e of an interminable strugtrlo 
Between Sikhs, Bhattis, Pachhadds and the Jdtu Rdjpdts, 
and a large part of it lay an uninhabited waste. 

In 17SI a fast attempt was made by the Delhi Government 
to restore ^inething like order in tho district. ^ Najaf Ali 
Khan with Raja Jai Singh proceeded to tho district with an 
army, but an arrangement was made with the Sikhs by the 
treaty of Jind under which the |)argana< of Hansi, Hissar, 
liolitak, Mehain and Toshdm were reserved to the empire, the 
remaining territory which the Sikhs had annexed they were 
allowed to retain, and Fatahdbdd and Sirsd were made over 
to the Bhattis. Kaja Jai Singh was appointed Naatn of Hissdr. 

The “ chalisa ” famine of 1783, which will be describ^ 
later, more than sufficed to complete tho final 
district, and stronger than the Im|)erial armies compelled t e 
Sikhs to retire into their own territories. 

The last noteworthy actor in the history of the district ^ 
before the advent of tho British power was tho adventurer 
George Thomas. He was an Euglisliman of some tact a 
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who had oome to India as a sailor ia ITSI, Aft*r 
Hlatory. entering native service id South India he travollixl up to Delhi, 
Owrge TbwiiM. entered the aervico of the celel>ratud Zehan Nissa 

Eegara^ better known as the Begam Saninx> of Satdhitia, 
In 1782 he was forced by intrigues to leave har service, 
and entered that of A pa Khandi Edo, a Alahratta Chieh a 
relative of Mahirdja Sindia, and at that time in possession 
of the Jhajjar, Dddri and Narnaul territory. Thomas raised 
troopa for his master, and received a hcf in Jbajjar and 
Eohtak for their support. Ho rendered good service to Apa 
Xhandi Uio and his son aiul successor Wamun lido, service 
which appears to have been ill-requited* 

Intrigues again foroetl him to quit hia position, and ho 
then conceived and cairied out the project of setting up hia 
authority over the tract of Haridna which, owing to the seriea 
ol events narrated above, had been reduced to little more than 
an uninhabited waste. He first reduced the fortified village^ ofr' 
Kanhaura, now in Patidla, and then estn^ ' ^13 huffah'quarters 

at Hdnai, which he re-fortifi^j'Tand in i rough form of 

Government over the surrounditijf authority was 

quickly extended over tifie tracts m Aiul Barwala 

and several refractory v^illages weit j established a 

post at Kasilhan in Pfptidia, and sue ^ raided into the- 

Shekawati country of olainur* In 1798 he made a rapid 
marauding expedition into Bifeiijier and collected a large quantity 
of plunder. In the latter parK -of the year he laid siege to 
Jlnd, but the place was relieved the united forces of Patidla, 
Ndbha and Jiud, and Thomas retn^tel to Meham ; thence after 
a night match he made a stKidea stfcaok^^'uj the Sikhs vrlio were 
encamped at N^amaund, and completely Y«pte<l them. After 
the famine of 1783 Muhamcnad Amin Khan, tlhivBhattl Chief 
of Edniit, liad recovered the whole of the Ghaggar^.valley from 
3hatner to Fatahdb^, and on his death his dominions 
divided between hk two soua, Khan Bahddur Khaiij who took 
Fatahdbdd, and Kamar-ud^iu KhaUi to whom was assigned 
Sirsd and Kanid* 

In 1799 Thomas undertook, at the invitation of Kamar-ud- 
Din IChan, a marauding expedition through Budldda and the 
Bhatti country into Bikaner, in the oourse of which he realized 
a cousiderablo sum of money as blackmail. In the same year 
he went to the assistance of Ambaji Auglrn, who was at 
that time engaged against Lakwa Duda, then in revolt against 
Sindifi, He then undertook a marouding expedition into Sikh 
territory wliich was to be the cause of his ruin. He penetrated 
as far as Bausur, but there overaw'od by a large aaaembly 
Sikh oontingonts ho returned through Kaithaf, Jfud, ^ 
and Biinipat^ to Georgegarh, where he erected " 
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kpowa «Weh«.garh - the ■^r^“ l^'‘"fiili 'hIw' 

native irruption for George. of t800. 

territory rtHsiilletl him tliitliur of ieo.loui*y 

Meanwhile, Thomas’ growing Purroti, i'egotia- 

and apprehension fThcnaa with a tiow to the latter 

flntarred into with iiioina:^ ., r Tliit. 



Thomas declined to do flo, that rjii ^ roceivwl a 

for for their object the 

favourable htKirmg^ Nc^o la o -ya without any result, 

curtailmont of for tlm parp^e 

Porrou then resolved to attack Th ^ ^ included 

despabchetl his Skinner Alter rapid marchini^ and 

the future Colonel of Thomas a most sanguinary 

countor-mareUmg on piace at Baree near 

battb without my % for some time 

Geor^egarh. After tliu battle Ihoimw my 

encamped ’’'V^ n“S“by%«urquin. Alter aiiosmrfttu 

Hinsi, whither he was j Thomas retreated into 

fi.dit the tovvn was carried by storm an .1^ 

the fort. N'cgotiatioiB were jje ilbanJenetl all his conquoits 

surrendored on territory. Bourqiiin stayed some time in 

and rotired itito British territory i l^^ve 

the diatiiel for the Hialr.^ In I 80 i ho left ^‘ 1 ^“ 

rebniUtlm towns of »a «nd^Hm^;^ the district nomi- 

S^TSVtufMiihrattas, and himseit retnrned to 
Aligarh, 

1 1 Tbs »d«ot ot 

L Rtiwin in the same year lea 13^11,1,101* 

Meanwhile the in which the British with tbeir 

to the second ijfo and death struggle yith the 

allies were engaged ‘n a liW a a bottles of l aswari 

( Mahratta Chiefs. Smdinaa h 30th December to 

“ and Argaom >" ^ tmati of Sarji Anjangdon J*? 

the BTguature ot British Government and its 

Ldia ag««i to I^e tetwLn thr Jumna and Gan^s and 
allies all his terr'tories betw^e f 

also all those to *„? included the present dwtricte 

Jaipur and Jodhpur^ partition treaty of 

i *^"'5121 .-.ti. oor 

, - A ^r.^n\npA within the presenti ihowii. 

The condition ^ into the hands of the British 

Sr;;- .fiiSs 
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HissAQ DIsTlllGT^] C<mtiUion of th& trnct^ [Fart A- 

CHAP. 1,a II inhaljJtcd villnires, all on tlie Gltaggnr* belongits" to iJu- 
Hi^ry, salman EhfttMs, JoiyiU, Tunwnra and Ohanbans with a tW 
lldiusi. 

kht UACl. 

The valley of the Gha^^gar was severed with a dense growth 
of hiir and v<rt »hrul>:?; and the whole of the gtoat liohi 
tract, and of the tract south of the Ghaggar valley, \vm 
A rolling prairiu of long grass, with hardly n tree, except a 
few ptntii round soinn liollow in which the water gatliercd 
ill the rains, and stood for soma time. Over this prairie 
riximod wandering past^jral !rilx!s, almost all Miiael men Rdjputs, 
Bliatth Tunr, doiya, Chauhdii or Fanawdr, driving their large 
herds of cattle hither and thither in search of grass and water. 

The Sikh J«its of the Mdlwo, too, nrero in the habit of 
driving their cattle southwards into the prairie for pastern. 

The soantioess and uncsertainty of the rainfall made this 
life ejctremoly precarious. The greatest dillicuUy ivas to get 
drinking ureter. There were no masonry wells throughout the 
tract. The water crdlected in the natural depressions dried np ia 
the hot w’eather, and the only resivuree left was tfj dig 
unbrieked wells, a work of s-ime labour and difficulty, for 
the UTiderground water level is more than 150 feet below 
the surface in a great part of the tract, and the water is 
generally too brackish to drink except cloiie to the ponds, 
where the peTColati<»n of the rain-water makes the water 
of the wells sweet. When the rains 1 ailed, not only did tho 
grass dry up and tho pf>fjds became exhausteib but the 

water of the un bricked wells been mo brack jsli and uiidr'nkabie, 
and the cattle died in hundrodii of thirst and starvation, w h ile 
the herdsmen, who had nothing to support them except the 
flesh and milk of their cattle and the berries and seetls 
which grow of themselves in the prairie, were reduced to- 
great straits. In such times no wild animal could live in this 
tract, and not even a bird was to be seen. It is said 

by the people that even in ordinary liot .seasons they did 
not give their cattle water oftenor than once in threo 
days, and that if the w’eather was not excessively Imt 

and dry, the cattle were often eight days without water. 
This Debateable Lantl *iae the scone of many border raids 
and forays. The Bbattis and Tnnrs of the Sotar valley, the 
Kdjput Thdkurs of the Edgar (Bfkdcier), and the Sikh Jdte 
of the hlilwa (Patidla), often mado dashes into and across 
the prairie, carrying off as many cattle as they could lay 
hands on. There was a regular system on which these mitls 
were conducted. Sometimes one or two men would steal off 
towards the encampment of their foes and endeavour to 
carry off' by stealth a few of their cattle. Th&ae were called 
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Hirttory. 
Condlc 
Ibo tnuiir 


sirniily chor (thiovoa). Or a band of Sii or fen armed nmo chap, i, B. 
TiViHiId mako a dash some "razing herd^ ^ drive off its 

armed herdsmen and carry nivay tho lienl by vkdencje* Such 
a band ’ivas called dhdr and the members of ifc dhduii irobbere , 

■\vnrdji corresponding to the Jliudi iVdA'cj and i+e.»(dactdt). 

lilut sometimes a leader of note, such as the Hhatti Chtef of 
itdfiid, would orgniiis© a large ei|ieiUtion of two or three 
hundred tUGiii sume of them mounted on jKvnies^ and ^ take them 
for a foray fifty mdoe or more into the ouemy's country, 
corryiii" oft fcheir cattle and other s|xjtl© by sheer force- Such 
a raid was calk'd katnt When those attacked! raised tbo 
country and pursued the raidore, the pur^suing foi^ was trillefl 

and it was the rule for the kUrth to divide mto two 
mrties, one to drive off the spoil aud the other ^ kpp bock 
the puwuers* The men who were most successful iii thciia 
exploits w-ei-e most honoured among their fellow&, and many 
talus are told of the skill atid prowess displayed m border 
raids bv the fathers and grandfathers of the present generation. 

The arms carried ’wore swords (iaftrdr), matchlocks {ioredur 
bondf/i) and sometimes short spears {IxtrcMt}; but the charae^ 
teristic weapon of the couutry was the a heavy spar 

sometimes twenty feet long, with a heavy mm head (jiA-O 
some thrcMi ieet or more ia bngtli, anJ a bamboo 
Thie wae wieUod witb both hands _ by men o'i 
such sijcars w-ero seized in the ifutiiiyr e;omo vdlagoii ^n n 
butiuff a cartrh>ad.) There were other dangers too. 1 raino 
fires were common, and wlian the grass * u'ii 

the fii got head before the strong hot 

st.mir; and sometimes to sare themaelves and tbeir cattle tho 

heikmen had recourse to the esi>edient of »f‘'"S " "I" 
fire to burn up the grass near them before the great hre 
should overtake^ them. But ao rapidly did it 7” 

on that men and cattle were Wat to d&ith There 
ji'anfitiou of a great prairie fire, which about the jea , 

1 A. D. began at Abohar in the neighbouring 1 erosejwre 
.swept across 70 miles of prairie to 
Fatahdbdd ; and of another still greater m 1765 A.D.. which 

Lan at Uleke near the Satlaj.and burnt thejvhole noun ^ 

as\r as Pdnipat near the Jamna, a distance ef some 200 miles. 

In the tract within the four southern 
district a few .villages were to 

valley, but m the remainder of the tract tne p i 
had left the smaller villages and concentrated into the larger 
ones which wore more capable of defend i^ainst ^me 

Bhvttls Sikhs and Pachliidils, which though of the 
Si'url as those which have just been descrilml as taking place 
ill the Sirsi tract, ware of fiequeut uuuurrcnue* 
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Hissar District.] 

CHAP. i,B. Thti villAges along the Western Canal jvpi>ear to 

o:“r7 „ have maintained their exiatenoe through the tmubbue timer 
tod?«,;?'rf id whiuh only those whose inhabitants could wield the sword 
as well drive the plough, survived. In shoTt, the 

district came under what was at first only nominal Bnt^li 
rule, it was a complete desert in the north-wMt, while iowarfs 
the south it was sparsely dotted with large vdlage couimuaito 
which had managed to hold their own in some sort against 
human foes and natural adversities. 

Although the territory included in the present district 
had been formally ceded by treaty In 1803, yet the hold 

of the Mahrattda in the couctry had been, to say the least, 
of a very 3 li«^ht and doubtful charnctor, and for many years 
the authority of the British waa little more than nominal, and 
no steps were token to define its boundaries. 


CrtbwiidatkoTi Jn 1803 a Military fort waa established at Hdnai and 
d BiiUib roifl. p Murrhal of Hinsi, was appointed \diini of the i 

district of Hariina and Uohtak by Gener^ Onhtorlooy. 
The Bhattis under Khan Bahddur Khan of Fatahabad and 
Nawdb Zabta Khan of lUnid continued their raids as of 
vore. Mirza lUils Beg marched against them with the His- 
fidr eanisoni but was defeated and slain at Fatahdbad^ He* 
was followed in quick Fuccesaion by three 
NaAvib Muni ud^ln Khan, Ahm^l Bakhah Khan of Lnihiru, 
and Abdul Samad of Dujana; confnsiou reigned aupeme, sand 
the NiziTua quickly resigned their uncomfortable position. From 
1803 to 1810 there appears to have been no Governor at 

alL 


At last in 1810 the HonTjlo Edward Gardiner was 
deputed with a body of trooi» to restore order in >laniua. 
The Britiah force contained a troop of cavalry commanded 
by the famous Colonel James Skinner. The first operation 
was the capture of the town of Bhiwiui, the garrison of 
which opposed the British advance. A Brifeh officer nani- 
ed Boll was killed, in the attack, and lies buned at Bhiwdni. 
The for<i then proceeded tjid Hinsi and llissar to Fatahibdd, 
where the Bhatti Khan Bahadur Khan was defeated and 
exueHod the country, his territonee being taken under direct 
BrUish rule* At Sima Nawdb Zabta Khan gave m Ins 
submission, and was loft in pogfiession of his ternton^. The 
civil head-quarters were fixed at Hansi, and Mr^ uardiner 
held charge of the district for some sii years. 

Nawib Zabta Khan continued to encourage raids, and 
in consequence a British force was sent a^inst him in 
1818, and all his territories iTore confiscated. The whole of 
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thoQ for tbe first too broaght chap. i. b. 


the present SJrsi tahsil was 

directly under Britiali rule. History. 

GoDioliAlLaQ 

At the time of the Mutiny nearly the whole area 
present within the district was divided bet wee a the districts 
of Hissdr and Bhattifina. The present Sirsd tahsfl was 
wholly in the latter, and tlie other tahsila, with the exdep- 
tiOQ of the town of Bhiwini and a few villages around it, 
were in the former. 


In May 1357 detachments of the ITaridna Light Infantry aatiaTn 
and the 14th Irregular Cavalry were stationed at Hissdr, 

Hdnsl and Sirsi, the head-quarters beiog at the farmer 
place, where Major Stafford was in command. The Civil 
Officer at Hissir at the time was ifr. John Wedderhnm, 
Magistrate and Collector, who had lately joined from home. 

As soon as news of the outbreak at|||pelhi and the capture 
of that city by the mutinoors was received, Mr. \VeJderburn 
had the treasure removed to the building used aa the roaid- 
ence of the Super!uteudeufc of the Cattle Parm, where it 
was likely to be more secure and capable of defence than 
in the Governn^ent Treasury at the k^cktri. An additional 
troop of cavalry was obtained from the Nawdb of Dddri, 
and the cuatom^s peons were called iu and placed as sentries 
at the city gates. 


Up to this time there appears io have been no eua^ 
picioD of the fidelity of the native troops, though distur¬ 
bances in the villages apisear to have been anticipated, 
^leanwhilti, however, the storm was brewing. It broke at 
HAnsi on the morning of the 49th May at 11 a m. when 
tlie troops stationed thqro revolted. Major Stafford and 
some others who had received intimation from one of the 
native officers and a loyal Bunya, named Mordri, managed 
to escape, but the rest of the EuroiMaos and " Christiana 
were massacred and their bungalows set on fire. 


Meanwhile a rebel sowAr was despatched to Hissir, and 
on hie arrival at 2 f.m, the troopa stationed there revolted. 
Lieutenant Barwell, the Officer Commanding, on going out to 
enquire the reason of the disturbance, was shot by one of 
the Treasury guard, and the mutineers went off to the Jail to 
release the convicts. A body of them then galloped on to the 
hxch&ri where the Collector was engaged as usual ? seeing what 
had happened, he at once bravely aet off towards the city to 
guard the treasure, but was murdered by some of the rebel 
sowArs. 


Two of the English clerks, Messrs. Jefferies and Smith, 
succeeded in esscaping into the Bir. After the murder of 
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CBAT. I.B. tbe Collector* the uproar bsoaina universal. 

niTrrr, ths Diclrf sowira and the custom s peons “1' jomrf m, 

Th. Suttcy, convicts in the Jail were reloasad, ®“ '^''ladies Mrs, 
Europeans were set on fire, " ^ 

JegeSra and Mrs. Smith, '"'*** aid Mr™, 

cntelly murdered by their servants, h house 

Wedderburn with their children, were rcs.dmg at 
of tho Suneriuteiidettt of tb© Coittle Fanna, and J 
their Chilian were there massacred by the 
while Mr. David Thompson, the ^dir o| 

murdered by his chamassi^ ffiasdr and H ^t HiuBl. 
Christians were murdered; 12 at Hi^T ana _ii as 
The massacre formed one of tlie darkest episodes 

mutiny* 

Thirteen persons, landing Mr. Taylor, the Superintendent 
of the CatUrFarm.^d Mr. Waghom, the 
escaped, in most cases with the assistance of 
fideto formed a bright contrast to the general ^ ^ 

the ditrict On the morning of May 30th, a 
Muhammad Asim, an assistant patrol on the eu^toms 
styled himself “Shahawla," entered Hissir with tlia 
of putting himself at the head of the revolt m the 
He stayed a few days, and thea went off towards Delhi to procure 

assistanco fium tho Emperor. 

At Sirsi the eftorvcsoanco began as soon as the ^ J''® 
mutiny at Meerut en the lUh May and the 
of Delhi by the mutineerr reached the town. The 
to leave tL place, and tho doubtful csi^ient 
the defence of tho place to the 

resorted to, The news of tho outbreak at ^la^r leach^ 
the European residents of Sirsd a few fliXt 

conveyed X the native troops. They at ^ 

Captain Robertson, the Superintendent of Bhattiina, went 
with his family by Dabwili and Ehatinda to Feroaepote, nhtch 

they reached in wfety, while the .y’““l’Xrtedfir 

U in number, many of them women and uhiidmn, for 

Sohuwdla, uudor the leadership of Mr* Dou&ld, Asaistaut 

Superintendent, and being joined there by Mn 

Pateol, reached Rori after eoine trouble from the lahabitante 

of Thimi and otlier villages who threatened them as they 

passed. ^At Rori the party took r?fu|e J? T'^nf“tho 
fort, and wore compelled by the disa^t^ attitede 
townspeople to shut the gate and stand santnes. Th^ 
could not procure food from the town, were prevented 
from getting water from the well outside. Bu^t m the 
of thi night, Edba JSnki Das, a fakir of the place, brought 
them suppiioa of water and flour, and passk them tlireugh 
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the flpertme under the fort g»to». The party was tliua enabJ* 
ed to hold out until the arrival of some Patiila troops, who 
escorted them to a place of safety in Patiala territory* Tiiey 
were hospitably treated by the Patidla authorities until the 
reatoratiocj of order enab^ them to return to Sirsd. The 
only Europeans left at ^irsd were Captain Milliardr the 
Officer Commandiog tiie Detachment, and bis brother-mdaw, 
Mr Pell, Ai^istaut Patrol These gentlemen were not* in 
Sirsd when the others loft it. They had gone out with some 
troops towards Jixlhka to suppress some local disturbauoQ, 
and were brought back to Sirsd by their men. The mutineers 
refused to oby Captain ' Hilliard'a orders, but supplied him 
with money and allowed idm and Air* Fell to depart uninoleste<l. 
They were, however, treacherously murdered by the Muhamma¬ 
dan inhabitants of Chhatrvan, a small village beyond Sohuwala. 
The mutineers, when left to themselves, plundered the treasury 
of some Ks. 8,000, but without much other violence marched 
off to join their comrades at Hdnsi* The Hindu inliahitants 
of the town of Sirsa lied in dismay, chiefly to Bikdner territory, 
and the Muhammadan jxjpulation of the surrounding viIlag^ 
rose en mas^e, and began to plunder the town and the neighbour¬ 
ing Hindu villiigea. The Tahslldar of Sirsd, the Uevenue 
l^rishtaddr and the Kotwdli Muharrir were murdered, and 
the records of the District Office were tom and scattered 
about, but most of them w*ere afterw'ards recovered, and 
comparatively few of them were altogether destroy ed- The 
dcatnictiou of property was most w'an ton. Whatever the 
insurgents were unable to carry aivay they burned or broke 
to pieces, and for a time the most violent portion of the 
population Iiad it ah its ow n w-ay. 

The Ranghars and Pachhddaa of Hissdr and the Ehattfs 
of Sirsi at once took advantage of the subvorsion of British 
rule to revert to their old predatory habits, and the district 
was at once plunged into utter anarchy and confusion* 

At this time General Van Cortlandt was Deputy Commisr 
signer of Feroaepore, and had, at the beginning of the distur¬ 
bances in May, raised, by order of Government, a levy of 
Sikhs. On the 1st June intehigence waa received at FerosBs- 
pore of the events which had tmns[>ired at Hisadr and 
On the 8th June the General marched towards Sirsi with a 
force of 550 tuen with two guns, and he ivas accom¬ 
panied by Captain Rol>Brtson as Political Officer* At MaJaut 
a reiuforcemont of some 120 men was received* The hr^ 
encounter with the rebels took place at Odhan on June 17th, 
when some 5,000 Bhatfcis attacks! the advancing force, but 
were decisively routed. On the I8th iho village of CUhativan, 
where Captain Hilliard and his brother-in Jaw, Mr. Fell, bad been 


cuAp. 1, e* 

HlHtory, 
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B"ki!«VrnlS«t®of*80o'’ln TdT^ loyally 

^ our aid bv to of Eikioer, marobed id as a reinforce- 

™ant The civil organization of tho districl ™as at once 
rubiuh^%ad in I tort ton tonga reverted to to.r former 

state. 

Meanwhile, on June 2Ut. a for^ of ^00 
Srril’;” & whth w"aLnedTto‘iV^’'‘ K«ng- 
the insurrection. 

On the 8th July, after restoring order at Sired and 

ina^. s.r 

which he reached on the utn, nav » TAvoltcd 

It Fatahibdd to receive the eubmrsaion of tire revolted 

PachbidaSv 

iTTnTrx TTiflair a Tabsildir, Ahmad Nabi Khan, and n 

or, liwler in the revolt, attacked H4nau but were 

repaid by the Tahsildir and his 

joinetot Bfi^r, and on the 8th the force marched to Hinsi, leav- 
ing a garrison at Hissdr. 

Meanwhile the Shahzdda rotureod sotT'^'^avalry 

reinforcements for the rebels amounting 
500 infantry and 3 guns, and the insurgent Itangnais 
ML«ali L^ed by some men from Jamilpur, made 
His^r, but were locisively to J^dipur 

auack to tahsl? at Toshto 
Shed Nand Ldl. Tahsaddr Piyare LJ. TUanto^ and ^ 
Siagh, Ktongo. 0“6th Genera Vm Coiilto^^ 

village of Hdjitapur, near Hdnsi, which ^ villarre of 

rebuU, andonthe 11th an attack was made on to ^ ^ 
MdnvaU which was carried by storm and burnt J^is ^ 

followed up on the by to capture and burein^th 11^^ 

of jamdlpur which was datended by the rebel Raugha-rs 
Delhi troops under the £)hahzdda. 

This practically eoncluJod the military 
the district, and thereafter it began gradually 
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down, but tbe Hariitia Field Forco was not finally broki^n char lb, 
up till May Ist, 1858. After order had b^n restored 133 
persons were hanged in the Hisadr district for the part 
which they had taken in the revolt, and 3 others were 
sautenced to transportation for life, of whom 2 were subse¬ 
quently pardoned. The proprietary rights in 7 villages w^re 
forfeited, among them being Mangali and Jamdlpur, while 
fines were levied on as many more. At the same time many 
Mifi grants and pecuniary rewards were given to those who 
had rendered conspicuons service. 


The attituda of the various classes ot the population 
at this tryint? period is worthy of notice. Tlie inhabitozits 
of the towu 3 ° and the Bdgri villagers were, with rare excep¬ 
tions, incapable of combining for mutual defenr-e, and therr 
only resource was flight. They maile no atttempt to intenere 
with their neighbours, but on the slightest threat of dang¬ 
er they fled with their, valuables, feaving tbeir heavier 
goods a prey to the first body of plunderers, however m- 
l<ruificant The Musalmdns of the Ghaggar valley and 
of the district generally, finding the lorces of order non¬ 
existent, rose to plunder their weaker and less spirited 
neighbours. 


The Ranghars of the district, especially those who were 
Alus-almaus, threw- themselves heart and soul into the levolt. 
Lar<r 0 numbers of them had been serybig in the native regi- 
metfts which had mutinied in other districts, and many oS 
those returning to their villages helped to fan the flame 
of insurrection. The rebuU, however, could never make any 
stand against disciplined force, and their numbers alone render¬ 
ed them formitlabde, and after their defeats any msurroetiou- 
ary movemonts on their part subsided. 

The Jats, Sikh and Deswdlis, maintained a stnctly 
defensive attitude, and were both strong enough and euer- 
getio enough to maintain themselves against t^he attacts 
of the insurgents. The iufenor _ poheo 
custom’s peons either deserted their omeers or actively 
combined [OT plunder, but the native offiemk 
seem to have on the whole remained at their pMts as long as 
could be Bipeoted while several distinguished themselves by 

tbeir fidelity. 

The neighbouring States of Patiala and Bikdner wnt 
considerable k^lles of troops to aid the «^uthont.«, and 
though their services were not of a ’ 

still the fact showed a feeling of loyalty on the part “J *"e 
States which should never fergotten They 
a ready refuge to fugitives, and treated them with hospitality. 
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CHAP. I. B. The divisions of the district under the rule of Akbar 
have already been noticed. 

Tht diTiiiooA , , tr • t 

of tbt dutrioi. Immediately previous to the British conquest Hanana 

was divided into 19 districts, all of which were nominally 
subject to the Mahrattds in 1803, vt 2 ., Beri, Kohtak, Mahiu, 
Bhatner. Safidon, Dhatrat, Kasiihdn, Uinsi, Hissdr, Agroha,. 
Barwdla. Siwani, Bahai, Ahrwan, Fatahdbdd, Sired, Kdni, Jamdlpur, 
Tohdna. Of these the last 12 were wholly or partially 
within the limits of the present district. 


In 1810, the date of the first actual establishnnont of the 
British authority in this part, the whole of the Delhi territory 
celled by the Mahrattaa was subj'ect to the Resident of Delhi, 
and was divided into two districts—Delhi directly under the 
Resident, and the outlying districts, including Ildnsi, Uiasdr, 
Sirsd, Rohtak, Pdnipat and Rewari under the immediate charge of 
an assistant to the Kcwdent In 1819 the Delhi territory was 
divided into three districts—the central which included I^lhi, the 
southern including Rewdri, and the north-western including 
Panip.'it, Hdnsi, Hissdr, Sirsa and Rohtak. In 1820 the latter 
was again iSub divided into a northern and a western District, of 
which^ the latter included Bhiwdni, Hdnsi, Hissdr, Sirsd, the 
head-quarters being at Hdnsi. In 1824, llohtak, which had 
previously been in the we.stem district, was constituted into a 
separate district, to which Bhiwdni was transferred. 

Eacrokchmonu During tho 15 years, from 1803 to 1818, while the English 
oi»h«Sikh«. m, attention whatever to the state of their border, the 

chiefs of the neighbouring Sikh States had not been idle 

Prior to the famine of 1783, Sikh ci)lonlst8 had pushed into- 
the Hariana of Hissdr, tho Rohi of Sirsd and along the valley 
of the Ghaggar. That calamity had driven tliem back fora time,, 
but the forward movement soon began again and with enhanced 
speed after the nominal annexation of the tract by tho British, 
for the Sikhs uuderstood clearly that the tract though at that 
time depopulated and void of cultivation would, with tho 
establishment of a settled government in its vicinity, become 
increasingly valuable, and in anticipation of this they were careful 
to take all steps necessary for manufacturing the strongest claims 
to as large a jxjrtion of the unoccupied and debatable tract as 
possible. 

The final overthrow of the Bhattts in 1818 removed the 
last barrier to their encroachments. In 1821, passing over tho 
belt of wast? land, the Patidla Chief erected an outpost at 
Gudah, 16 miles to the north of Sirsd, and next year Sikh 
troops were stationed at the place, and colonists from Patidla 
territory were induced to take up land for cultivation in tho 
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waste. Iq 1827 the Sikh Chiefe took possesaion of Abobar aad ch^i,b, 
the tract around it. 

The notice of Government was drawn to the unsettled state 
of the boTtler in IBIS, and again a few yEiars later by the District 
officers but no definite action was taken. In IB 15 an 
was made to establish a sort of military colony, especially in 
the Ghaggar tract, by giving revenue-free grants of land 

the officers and men of the cavaliy regiments, dislmnded after 
the Pindhari wars. The aitempt to stop f ncroaehmonts m this 
way was only partially succe^^fuJ, ae the grantees or sukh- 
lainbars as tbev were called, did not lu many cases take up 
their grants for many years. Slost of them were natives of the 
Dodb and did not relish the idea of eettlmg m a wild and desert 
countV- a»d even now moat of their descendants are nun- 

rosldente. 



from 

vf* the North'Westoro Provinces, and Air. William Fraser, 
Kesident at Delhi, that it was datertnined to btinj/ the matter to 
a settlement. The Collector of the district, Mr. Koss Bell, was 

selected for the duty, and certain prmenilea were laid down for 
his iinidanee. These were tiirtt whatever belonged to Patidia 
at tha time of British conquest of Hariina m 1803 should bo 
adiudired to that State, and whatever h longed to the Goyernmont 
which the English had superseded Simula be adjudged to tbo 
latter. With regard Ut the dietrict of Fatiihibdd and the portion 
of tbo Bhntti country conquered in 1810 and to the remaining 
tiortion of that country conquered in 181S the same [jruiciple 
was to hold good, and the status of those years to l>e maintained, 
the Sikhs rotaioing all that they held in these two ^rtions ^ 
the couDtry,respectively, prior to 1810and ISIS, Air. Bells report 
bears date 13th September 183S. His oonoluaioos may be 
summarized as followsr-Hariana. meiudmg the Bhatti territory 
ror Bhattiana) was made up of 19 distnete, ail of which w-ere 
Ziioally Butgect to the Wattes in 1803 1 Ben, Kohtek, 
Mahro, Hausi, Hissir Agniha, ^rwiila, Siyni Bahai. 
Ahrwin, Fatahibdd, Sirsi, Rima, Bliatuer, Safidon, Dhatrat, 
Jamilpur, Tohdna and Kasdhda. Of these the Brst 10 were 
considered by Air. Bell to have passed into British possession 
from the Afahrattis in 1803, and were at once odjud^ to the 
English Government. Sired, Rduia and Fatehdbad required 
sulSoquent reconquest from the Bhattia, and the question of 
the rmbt to those was to he decided according to the statm 
of IB 10 and IBIS. Bhatncr never came under Bntmh rule, 
and was not included in the present controversy. It now foma 
aaintogral portion of Edjpputdua, ^Moa and Dhatrat had 
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been made over to Bhig Singh of Jind by the Mahratt^, and 
were accordingly adjudged to that State. Jamdipur Tohina 
and Kasuhdn, together with the forte of Badnki ^d Kankaun, 

alone remained lor adjudication. Of * U 

tt^nauest of 1803, Kasuhaa originally belonged to Patiala. It 
w^TrLted from him by Geolge Thomaa in 1798 and from 
Gcor<te Thomas in turn by General Perron 1 “ 1? 2, but on tlw 
^tion of hostilities was again made over to Patidla. This tract 
was accordingly adjudged to Patiala. A strip of country adjoin- 
in" Kasiihfn and known as the .Gorakhpur which 

hiSl been in turn held by Thomas and ^urquin, and had m 
1803 been made over to three Ch'efs by the British wm 
claimed by the Kdja of Patidla, on the strength of four letters 
from General Perron, ordering it to to m^e oyei 
As however, there was no evidence of a transfer of 
in f^r Bourquin to Patidla. Mr Bell rej^£^tbe 
claim The forts of Badrikri and Kankaun were adjudged to 
Patidla on the same grounds as the Kiuiihdn <totnct. 
Jamdlpur and Tohdua were in the poss^ion of Patiala 
at the time of Mr. Bell’s investigation, but it was clear 

that that State could not have acquir^ ^"^ 80 ^ 

1809 for they were in the hands ot the Mahrattds in 1803, 
and the Bhaltls hold territory till 1809, which intervened 
between them and the Patiala frontmr. Thete ilr. Bell 
adjudged to the English Governmont. lohdna is included m 
the present Barwdla tahsi'l. 


There remained for consideration the effect of the re- 
conquest of Fatahabdd, Sirsd aud Itdnid •“ 1810 and 1818. 
In Vtahdbdd Mr. Bell found 25 village in the poss^ion 
of Patidla and 21 in possession of Kaithal. Udja Amw 
Simrh of Patidla had conquered Fatalidbad, Sirsd and Kama 
from the Bhattis, but the famine of 1733 having complete¬ 
ly devastated the countr>*, the Bhattis recovered p<^e^ion in 
1784 and retained it until subdued by the British. A he 
DoaseUion of the Sikh Chiefs in Fatahdbdd dated accordingly from 
rroriod subsMuent to the conquest in 1809, and the di^ 

tri^ was adjudged to the English Government Sirsd, m the 
same manner was in the possession of the Bhattis until 1818, 
aud though in 1836 the whole was m the po^i^ion of the bikh 
States of Patidla, Kaithal and Ndbha, their claims were rejected, 
except as ±o four villages. In Kdnia the Sikh possession was 
ascertained to date from 1821, subsequent to the conouwt 
of the Bhattis, and the claims of the Chiefs were absolute¬ 
ly rejected. 


This decision having given to the British Government a 
tract more than a hundred miles long and from ton to 
twenty miles broad, a largo part of it, including birsd. 
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lUnia and Abohar, was separated from Hi^r and fomied cn^- ^a 
into a new district, which was administer^ by an officer History, 
bearing the title of Superintendent of Bhattilna, subordinate to diipuu 
the Political Agent at Ambdla. The Government, however, iriih 
while accepting Mr. Bell’s conclusions as generally correct, 
declared itself willing to take'a liberal view of any doubt¬ 
ful points; and the Court of Directors at homo, ^opting 
a still more lenient line of argument, sent out directions 
which ultimately led to the re-opening of the whole qu^- 
tion. The position taken by the Court of Directors wm the 
less called for by reason of the fact that the Patidla and 
other Sikh Chiefs had forfeited by their conduct lUl claims 
to consideration. The RAja of Patidla had rofus^ to 
acknowledge the right of Mr. Boll to make onquines ; ho had 
forbidden thecultivatora of the disputed villages to give any infor- 
mation as to the time when they wore aottiM ; he h^ thrown 

every obstacle in Mr. Bell’s way : and had thwarted him to the 

best of his power. The fact was that the Chiefs being in possession 
of the whole of the disputed land, could only lo^ by the 
enquiry, and they resolved to protract the struggle to the 
utmost. Mr. Bell, however, received ordere to d«ido on 

such evidence as ho could obtain. Ho did so, with the 

results already detailed. But the remonstrances of Patidla 
had their effect on the Government at home, and on 1st 

January 1840 instructions were issued to Mr. Conolly to 

effect TOme sort of compromise, not in any way suirendenng 
the principle which had been originally laid down, but prcMing 
it aiminst the Sikhs loss rigorously. Mr. Conolly submitted his 

rei^t in Jlay of the same year. Ho propos^ to give up 

thb most valuable portions of the Hissir district, lying principally 
in the neighbourhood of the Ghaggar, and his proposals 
® w'ero accepted by 

the Government of 
the North-Western 
Provinces. The 
marginal tabular 
statement shows 
the 6nancial result 
of Mr. Conolly’s de¬ 
cision as far as the 
Hissar district was 
concerned. Mr. 

Conolly reported 



No. 

1 

CuIUto* , 
tioQ ia 
ocrea. 

ToUl ana 
in aoroa. 

Approxl* 

maU 

anattal 

Talneio 

ropeea. 

V iUa«M io ba reatored 

IIO 

09»4?3 

272,416 

90,C00 

VUlH^^o******^^ 

147 

66,798 

623,265 

60,000 

ToUl 

266 

ids.101 

628,038 

1,60,000 




also noon the Bhattidna or airsa irontier. nere uc - - 

torive np 40 or 50 villages ; but the want of 
provented^him from making definite proposaU. 
of Patidla, though he had obtained so much, still, 
characteristic otetinaoy, hold out, and asserted his right to 

/ 
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Hissar District.] Encroachmenls from BAdnor. [Part A.. 

CHAP. I, B. the whole tract. On receiving, however, a peremptory 

History, warning that he must either accept what Mr. Conolly gave 
or nothing, ho came to his senses, and consented to^ take 
withFstuis. over the villages assigned to him in Hifsdr, and was paid then* re¬ 
venue, less 20 per cent, for the cost of management from tho tune 
they had been in English possession. This final transfer was made 
in 1842. The adjustment of tho Bhattidna border was postponed, 
pending a survey of tho country. This being TOmpleted, a 
•report, based upon tho scheme suggested by Mr. Conolly, 
was drawn up in 1842, recommending tho restoration of 42 
villa^msto Patidla. No action, however, was taken upon tins 
report. The Rdja again and again protested against what he con- 
siuered a deprivation of territory. The Sikh war of 1846, followed 
‘by tho transfer of tho Political Agency to Lahore, and ^en 
the second Sikh war and tho annexation of the Punjab, combined 
to postpone a settlement of tho question, and it was not 
until 1856 that final orders were passed. In that and the 
preceding year the matter was taken up by Mr. G. Barnw, 
Commissioner of tho Cis-Satlaj States, who praposed the rcs«c- 
ration of 20 villages only, urging that tho offer of 42 villages 
mado in aceordanoo with Mr. Conolly*8 proposal had been 
rejected by Patidla, and bad fallen to the ground. The Punjab 
Government, however, supported by tho Imperial authorities, 
decided that Mr. Ross Bell’s decision having once been 
re-opened, and Mr. Conolly’s award endorsed by tho Government, 
it was necessary to abide by the latter. Government accordingly 
in July 1856 directed 41 villages to be given to tho Rdja 
with 'arrears of revenue from 1843 to 1856. ^bis arrangeraent, 
with tho exception of tho substitution of a few villag^ tor 
•others, was shortly afterwards carried out. Twenty-six villages 
were made over by tho Superintendent of Bhattidna, and five 
villacres, yielding a revenue equal to that of remainder, were 
trandTerred by the Bhadaur Sarddrs, who received as compensation 
an as^gnment on the revenues of Government village^. Thus 
ended this long dispute memorable on account of its intricacy, 
and tho magnitude of the interests at stake. The origin w as 
in 1803, and its concluaon in 1856, every step being marked 
by importunity or obstinacy on one side and conwssion 
concession upon tho other. The pertinacity of the Sikh 
almost deserved success; and if the English Governme^ 
obtained far loss than was its clear right, it could at least 
afford to be magnanimous. 

Hflcw*chinenu Encroachments wore also attempted from the Bikdner aide* 

ixom Bikioer. Wj^hin ten yoars after tho British annexation, Bdgri Jdts of 
the Bahiiiwdl clan from Bikdnor had fully occupied the sandy 
tract south of tho Ghaggar, now in Sirad tahsfl, and the 
Rdja of Bikdnor laid chum to this territory. In 1828, however, 
Mr. E, Trevelyan, who had been deputed to settle tbo dispute. 
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Hissah Diotricx.] Bijundary 


[Part A. 


derided that it had not beba^ to Bikiner, but had beea — ■ 
successively under the Delhi Government and m the haudfl Hietury. 
of the Bliattia* This tfoefei consisting then of 40 villages^ was EafiMtaiuoefeti 
finally declared to be British territory, and the claims of tho t«m eikii^r. 
Bikflner llaja to the Tibi villages between Bhatner and Kama 


was r 


In 1837 the tract of country included in the forifier iq tba baiitn^y 
Sirsi tahsil with other territory sorbaequently ceded to 
was sepiirated from Hissdr and created into a separate jurisdiction, 
called Bhattiina, which was placed under a separate Superinten¬ 
dents In ISSiJ the pargana of Darba, including the sandy tract 
now 111 the Sirsd tahsll to the south of the Gbag^r, was 
transferred from Hbsic to Bhattidoa* In 1847 the small pargnna 
of Rori, eonfiscfited from the Itdja of Ndbha for lukewarrano-^ 
iu the Satlaj caurpaign, was confiscated and attached to the tract. 

In 1858 the district of Bbattidna and Hisaar with tl^ 
rest of the Delhi territory were transferred to the Punjdb,. 
and the district of Bbattidna was henceforth known os that 
of SirsA 

In 1861, 24 villages of the Mohim Bhiwdni ^hsQ oF 
Rohtak were transferred tfO the llissAr district i 13 including 
the town of Bbiwdnh to the present BhiwAni and 6 

to Hinai. In addition to this, 5 villages confi^ted from the 
Nawab of Jhaijar for misconduct in the mutiny, urero in the 
same year added to the BbiwAnt tahsil, and 12 villages reemveu 
from the MahdrAja of Jiud in exchange for certain jdlagCT 
in the ■ThdnesaT(Karndl) district were added to tho Barwala 
tahsfl. Tho Tibi villages, 42 in number, were also made over to 
Bikaner in recognition of mutiny services. 

In November 1884 the SirsA district was abolished and 
the whole of the SirsA tahail, consisting of 19D villa^ and 126 
villages of the DabwAJi tahaiV, were added to the Hissir disfcncfi 
and form tho present SirsA tahsil f 

1 st 1889, 15 villages, forming a detached block of Bi^h 
territory, and known as the Emil Ada were transferr^^ 

from tL Kaithal tahsil of the KarnAl District and added to 
tho FatahAbAd tahsil of the HissAr Diatnot. h«o transfer ot 
territory to or from the district have taken place amce that 

date. 

The Barwala tah^il cont^uning 139 villages was abolish^ 
with efSsct from January Ist, 1891, and its area was distributM 
between the three contiguous tahsile, 13 villa^ .5“"° ‘ 

Hansi, 24 to Hissir and 192 to FataMb^. At the same 
time 13 villages were transferred from the Hiss^ to the 
Bhiwdni talisli, and a sub-tahsll was established at Tohdna m 
Fatah AbAdv 
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IltsaAR District.] District officers. [Part A* 

coA^i, a TJie short account of the history of the district, which hoB 
History, been ^van above, has shovrn the political and ecorLomic conditbtt 
•riitt oh*nefifi when it came into onr hands. The whole of it. 

In tb* bcmnaary and j)erhap more eajxjcially the portion now included in the 
Di tha dijtrict g'^ tahslf, had been reduced to an uninhabited waste by the 
famine of 17S3 and by the struggles of contending armies and 
predatory bands. With the pacihcation and political settlement 
of the district under British rule an immense stream of immigra' 
t ion from the Burrouading Kative States forthwith set ia, and haa 
continued especially in Sirsd to within retsjnt years, 

Litx fi[ Bruisb The following ia a list of the officers who have held charge 
SlSriaiTfof tilo district from 1867 to date 


o! Dutrlct Officer. 

Prom 

To 

Fame oI Damct^Officer. 

Frum 

1 

To 

Cot F. F. Fontet 


! 1880 

Mr. fu lil, UbjlIiumu 

O-0-Q3 

19-4-38 

Air. M. AlacAtUlSi 

* 1090 

1801 

Mr, D. F, Uicmpsai] 

304-93 

194-94 

IfAjor W, J, Parker 


Get, '81 

K. MnhATTiTTtm^ Attl^m 

174414 

1 u-a-oo 

Ur. OgU^ie 

Oflk *01 

sopt."e3 

Mr. CL H. Atklci 

153-00 

29-4-90 

C»LpU.iD 0. F. Blwtey. 

Q 0^8 

8^11-63 

IL UiLhiLiiimad AeltLoi ,,, 

30-4-38 

90-11-98 

>Ir. O. U. Qgihle 

loii-as 

27.0-85 

UaJat J. R, Duolqp Smith 

21-11-98 

8-10-87 

Hr, A. ir DIa^c 


10-1 oas 

Ur. P, n, Agnew 

7-10-07 

5-10-80 

Hr. G. M. OgklT^ 

2Mj(>ae 

2C.3D-S3 

Ur. M, S. I>. Euilar 

8-J0-9B 

S-j-98 

Col. L. J. H. 0, S. L 


10-3-88 

Mr. P. D, AgDow 

04-00 

38-3-9fl 

Hr. F. C. C|iAtio].og 

1LS,€6 

30-7-68 

Uj, R, Halophrejw 

^3-99 

318-00 

Mr. M. W, Pooton 

SL'T'Ba 


S. Aigh&T All 

1-0-00 

^41410 

lit, C. S. B. MArtindHe 

lEt-aaa 

188-88 

Ml H, Hum^bnyi 

98-11-00 

2S-5 at 

Mr. A, AndeMga 

le-sac 

14-7-88 

Ur. B, H. Bird 

S9-M1 

25a.0l 

Mr. J. G. U. 


1S-1O-08 

S, A^gher All 

Sfi-0,IU 

19-10-01 

Ur. A. ADtIeisait 

l8-2eS9 

31-8-90 

Ur, A. M, Slew 

I9,l<lb(ll| 

14-4-03 

LI, F. P, Tcmng 

l,S30 

2S-7-110 

O. F, Lumidoa 

15-4.03 

33-10-03 

Ur, A, Anilereos ,,, 

133-7-911 

14-11-90 

Mr, 0. U, Rjog 

94-10-00 

4-7,04 

Ceptelu 0, Q. Firsoca 

25-11-00 

0-4^91 

Ur, H. B. WlUiunioii ! 

5-7-04 

10,8 04 

Mr, P. f. 

0-101 

23-7-01 

Me, a U. Rina 

iO-a- 0 * 

9ail-04 

CkfUyin 0. Q.Persona ... ; 

Ur, A, AmkiTBoii ,,, 

: 

B4.7-91 

80-ll-9S| 

10-11-BS 

83^9^ 

Mr, 0* A. H.-TawiiBdxLa 

^■11-04 
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[Part A. 


, density of total popnlation oa total area chap^ i.o. 

the aauaro oiile am stands Dighteentli aroon^ Populfttiom 
of the Aovmco* TI10 district stauds Inst af 


respect ef the nresaure of rural populatiou 

t ^ ^ « __ _ jL ^ A K J-I. «« ■ ■ n -Mn Wi 11 fl 


Hissdr has a 
of 149-8 periioua 
the 28 districts 

oil tht cultivatoraror‘^^tTtiri6"7”2V'>raO“a ‘.u n“ “'i® 

and twenty-fijurth iu respect of the pressure on tbe cuiturable area 
with 139-9 persona to the square mile. Although the pressure 
of the i^pul^tiou is uot great viewed frour the^^ standpoint^ 
vet lookS at from tho point of view of productive 
the district has as dense a population aa it can ^ 

mernaae in nopulation must be viewed vvith^ anxiety 


7\iblt IQ 
Part if* 


*/ 


unless it is the result of a 


the area Irrigated. 


Tnlullti. 

“RataJ 

papul^liiAtIt 

own 

cevurd. 

Eloct -* 

162,110 

203-0 

BhiwAnl 

S&.jna 

llS-0 

r&tAbAbli 

i&a.ifis 

159^ 

Hiwls 

111.130 

laT-a 

Bicaa 

133.&2J 

00-9 


large increase m 

Tho population and density of 
each tahsd is sbowti in the margiiij 
the density being that of tho 
rural population on the total area* 
Hdnsb which ia both tho richest, 
most irrigated and meat dovelop- 
ed tahsll in the district, has far 
tho largeat rural density, and is 
approaching the limit of develop^ 
mant in this rBS[iect* 


Pgqsity 

UtlUi. 


bj 


The FatahdMd tahsll comas f 

r .1“;; ri. sstc 

populItioQ, and are ooatent wi* a tali 111 

icTOUBta for the comparatively high density m this tali . 

The Drasauro of population ia, however, by no moans ei- 

rn?' Se'inc^'^ 4utatnrthe"rrliuVe! 

^"MWrThe low fonsitTTs to'U aocountod for by the 
Hiair^fr^^whioh oonsiata of some 67 squaro miles oi w^te 
it rt Vtilt tahsll also we may eipect an moreaso m the 

Sbta t S is d^iS I. ita d.,.k.p»»i 

of irrigation. 

In tho western portion of the Bbiwini tahsll 
jtral bv a Hffht soli which h easily, and as a fact has h^n 

r^soJe Mtfnt, eahansted, population It' 

a ooDsideraWo period. Little, if any.mcreusa in rural density 

will tako place in this part. 
















Villag^i. 


Hissar District.] 


[Part A, 


CHAP* 3,0. The rural deusifcy ia Sicsd is far lower than in any other 
popuiat<oi- ps-’t't of the district* It has decreased largely during the last 

Tha deoreaae is attributable to the cxtraonlinary drought 

of the last few yearSj which liag coiacidud with a lar^e 
increase jq the area irrigated in the neigh l>ou ring Fdz.ilka 
tahsil of the Ferozeporo district. Those two causes ha'fo 
combined to cause an e:sodus from the tahaiJ. With the 
return of gojd years tho tahail will probably make a bound 
forward just as it did between 1881. and 1891* 1 am in¬ 

clined to think, however, that unless there is a iurga increase 
in the area irrigated the density is never likely to approach 
that of the other tahsils of the district 


Tdwnir 
T<sblt il «>/ 
Part B. 




Th& district contains 8 towns and 964 villages and tho^ 
popnlatioU'of the former is shown in the 
margin* Bhiwani, in spite of tho famines 
in its neighbourhood, has maintained its 
position* Hdnsi and Hissdr itself show 
substantial increases, but Sirsi has- 
decreased from 16,415 to 15,830, or nearly 
4 per cent-^ and all the four remaining 
petty towns show more or leas marked 
decreases. The ojjening of the Southern 
Punjab Railway has diverted tralfic from 
Fatahdbdd to Tohdiia and Budhtdda, and 
tho latter will in time become an important centre of trade. 
Thirteen par coot, of the population live in towns 

The average populatfon of a village in the district is 
709 souls* 


Einl 

BAaid 

Borl 

Fft^tabltdS 

Ell«sdbdi! 


85.911 

17,017 

10,5^ 

i5,&8a 

1^334 

8,314 

9,700 

1,094 


Table 10 of Part B. shows the population of the district 
ff/ as it stood at the three enumerations of 1831, 1391 and 1901. 

Part jB* 

Owing to considerable obangea in the district boundaries 
accurate figures for tho population of 1368 aro not available: The 
increase in the decado 1881-91 was 15"4 per cent* Mr* Macbgau 
wrote as follows in 1891:— 


"The great development of the Hissdr district took place 
before the ceneus of 1868, and the enormous incroaso show^n iu 
that census fell before 1881 to a petty increase of only 4 per 
cent. Tho district has since then been healthy ; the births 
have exceeded the deaths by 9 in the thousand, and the 
population both in the district as previously constituted 
ana in its present area, has risen 15 percent. The Increase 
is mainly iu His-sdr and HdnsI, which are watered by the 
’Western Jamna Canal" 

"Sirsd and Fatabdbid are still capable of considerable 
development, but Bhiwani ia now praotically stationary*" 


ITissar District.] Groitift 


[Part A, 





PcFuUtion. 

Panoeniaga ot 
lucrc^M oi ^ 
cn>w. 


IfiSl 

1891 

lOOl 

1801 

DU 

IBQI 

1901 

on. 

1891 

' 

fo; Dia- 

trjqt 

672,6fi9 

77G.OOfi 

791J17 

+ LB4 

+ T 

Hia&lc 

08. IOC 

I2a.399 

198,7$$ 

+34-7 

+ 68 

U;liin 

130.614 

1 188,069 

l7S,9Sa 

+3Q‘fl 

+ae 

Bhiwnn 

t03j54B 

137,794 

134,430 

+93 4 

_Sfl 

FftUbibld 

1S3.SSS 

iai,Gsa 


-.1-2 

+ 01 



1 17S,8SE 

IBS.Ml 

+ U-T 

-11 2 


\Y 


The foliewing ramarks on the fluctuatioas of population 
of the district hy details of Uhalla are reproduood trom the Popai^tioa* 

r^Anqtia RftriM’trt. rtf l&Ol Rttswlii 

“ Aa the district 
Tvliich Buffered 
most severely from 
famines in the 
past decsadOi the 
Hissdr returns are 
of aj>ecial interest^ 
and I give the 
figures for its 
tahsila in the 
margin» 

" The district aa 
a whole shows an 
increase of 5,711 
souk (3,258 males 
and 2,453 females) 

Thii InBel tft« boett lUgbtl^r modified:. lUUCh leiS that! 

1 percent, on tho population of iS91, but two of its talisns, 

Bhiwdni and Sirad, show decreases of 3,365 and 19,935 souk, 
rc'ipcctively. Bhiwini town shows a small iucroaso and Sirsd 
town a decrease of only 615 people, so the decrease can in 
neither case be attributed to the decay of the smallar towns 
noticeable ekewhere^ 

Of the population of the district (781,717) 637,186 or 
81'5 per cent, are district born as against 628,696 or 81 per cent, 
of tho (lopulation in 1391, which shows that immigration 
was both absolutely and rclntively less in 2^1 arch 1901 than it 
was in February 1891. This is so far aatiefactory* 

" Eiamination of the figures of increase or decrease by 
sexe^ also appears to show that the effect of the famines on the 

poputatlon has been far less than 
one would have anticipated, 

"In tahsd Hissdr two-thirda and 
in Fatababdd three'fifths of tho in¬ 
crease is composed of males, and in 
Hdnsl the added females only slightly 
oubnamber the males. Again, in 
Bhiw^ni and Sirad the decreases 
among the females are not so great 
aa among the males, and thus it 
would appear that the male has 
migrated from tlie dry, famine- 
stnekeu tahsils of Bhiwdui and Si rad 
to the irrigated tracts more readily 


T»luU. 

IfiC[4M« + 0T id. 
ersMS—by ffexes. 


“ 

M4l^ 

1 i 

niMii 

+4,972 

+ *,119 

Hdiiai n- 

+ 6.£4!2 

+ 0,701 

BhlwJUil 

-1,723 

-i.es7 

Birs4 ... 

-11.405 


rbUhibld 

+ a,B75 

+$,700 
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[Past A. 


CHAP. 1.0. than the female population, and that the latter was dnTCU 
« “T,.- „ l)v want from Sirii tahail only, in any numbers, and not 

Population, y The fiscal history of the Hissar distnot is of 

45 ^ 00 . Bpecial interest, and the tenant element m of great rmportance m 
ifa social and agricultural economy. The cultivation of the 

unirrieated lands is precarious, depending entirely on the 

unoorUin rainfall, and U mainly cairii^ on by a moving popu¬ 
lation and not by strong proprietary bodies of tbe uraal Punjab 
tvw Its crest development which took place before the census oE 
1863 was to some oitent artificial, and it may be doubt^ 
whether its natural resources were or are equal to the 

support of a largo and permanent population. 

*' Both in the oase of Bhiwdni and Sired we find that in 
the decade 1881-91 the population iucrensed abnormally, 
Bhiwdni showing an increase of nearly 24 and Sired of over 
14 Tier cent. Th^ns in 1891 both tahslls were probably over- 
populated, and since then there has been a reaction. Bhiwdni 
still shows an increase of over 20 per wnt. m the figures of 
1831, while Si rad hus not iost ground since that yoar. 


Taluit. 

Gdii&l-lrrlg&tcd 
UO& la ftorca La— 


lasaui 

LB90.l9ua 

BiMil 

11*352 

82,784 

nixjji 

;i,63a 

70,518 

Bhlwjlnl 


1*51$ 

Ffttftbibid 


54,357 

Sint. 

4,897 

I3,7$a 

Total 

TO,5W 

172.9$0 


a great influence on the papulation of the district, Bliiwim 
and Sirsi tabsils being virtually ' unprotected ' tmeta. Although 
irrigation in Hiuai tahsll had reachra its maximuin in 1890-91, 
it 13 remarked that during the famines the canal-irrigated 
villages ‘ kept up * the population of those not so protected^ 
The famines appear to have chiefly affected the Fachhfidia 
and the Bagri Jats who form the least stable element in the 
population*" 


*^The Deputy Commissioner nlluding to the famines ot 

1896-97 aud 1899 1900, points 
out that excepting 1895 the years 
of the post decade prior to 1896 
were good or average, and left the 
people with some reserve of money 
and physical strength to wmbat 
the period of scarcity and famine. 
The first famine of 1896-97, how¬ 
ever, went far to exhaust their 
resources, 1S97-98 was a year of 
only moderate yield, and In 1898-99 
the crops were poor, so that 
1899-1900 found the district totc^ly 
unprepared to face a second aiitlf 
more severe famine. The extension 
of canal-irrigation, especially in 
Fataliabdd, has undoubtedjy had 
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Tli 0 following table showa the eflfbct of migration on 
tke population of tho district aceordiag to tho census ot POj-oUtiou. 

1901 ;— 





1 

Fsz«>eih« I 

huioi, ) 

ftxaiio. 

til 

Ffam wRhm tho Fatijib «id Kor4h»WB*t 
ProititeE PrDvini:s« 


1 

■ 

Ea.ice 

lli) 

From tha roii ol India 

Eia,ee7 

37,755 

31,113 

0il| 

From tho nut ot Alia 

^4 

<20 

4 

m 

From (ho okbot coontrloi ■» 

! 4? 

34 



Tctil Lmmtir&sU 



84,337 


Emigrants — 


H] 

To frithindiB Punjab ftini North-Wtfl Froatlor 
Fcotdnoo 


3S.670 

80,441 


To tho roik ot India 

13,067 

5.018 

7,060 

(Hi) 

ToUtl aml^rutA* *•* 

113,107 

45,537 

67,510 


Exoeaa ot immlffraatt ovtt omlgmitd 

31,434 

~ 14.697 

16,727 


DlatrictB, BUtoa and 
Frovinco. 

PrMODB. 

No.ot cnnlea 
in 1,000 
umnigtaaU, 


3,300 

4L3 

RohUUC p"' 

H,037 

83S 

{jntyaOD 

2,065 

411 

Dolbi 

1,332 

440 

Katcil 

3.050 

654 

Ferompon 

4,341 

laa 

JPicitidhi tpp 

33,050 

37Q 

2{dbha 

2.037 

457 

JiKd 

15,330 

339 

Bojpatana, with Aiman- 
SlorwArs 

55J033 

462 

Unitod ProTiaca of Agnt 
and Oudh 

3.426 

610 


The balk of tho iraim- 
cvration is from the districfesj 
States and Province in IncUa 
noted In the margin. 
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CHAP, r* c, Xhe emigration is maiplf to the districts, States and 
pop’^tion^ Provinces noted in the table below 

TMt 12 of ___ 

Tart B. — -^- 

Dlitzict, Stats Oi Pi^vliica, 


j;;Oh£in( .»* ■■' *'* 

Rubtak ,M ii, *•* 

Ourgion *■+ 

,d> ■'■ »■* **' 

Eaznil *■■ 

Lodhiina ■,! ■» 

PaTtmapoH 

FariSIpot '■► *** 

PotiAin (.1 ->* »'+ 

^’’d&Jid .,.1 i*i '■+ 

fini *■' 

Monl^umarj, axclutdin^ put is Cbaolb Colocf 

Isabels -IF, HI 

Cbenib Caul 
BixA4vrAtfrtir 

Unktad Ftorinct ot igTfe andOudh if 

Kajputdiia wltb AjwU'lUrM'ira 


1 

1 

1 

(■f) cr lott 


Lofuijn 


+ 5^^287 

Itohtak 

... 

+ ^857 

GoTgaoa 

,F, 

-b 1.732 

DtJb-l 



KarUl 


-4,458 

!Fatozapota 


-1T,I6» 

Pali^ i*. 

-M 

+ BFti^ 

.find 


+ 4f09J 

> Miur^oiDcr^, Qxdadiikg 
part ic Cb^b Oalopy..! 

-1.091 

tiah^n 


-360 

Chaa.lb Coloup 

*+4 

-IvSai 

Bii'tdwalpur 

... 

-i.aiB 

irith Ajmu- 

j-je.oio 



The district thus j^ins , 61,^4| 
souls by migration, anti its nett i^ter- 
clianges of population with thH 
Districts, States and Piovince^i 
India which ramnly eflfect its populaj 
tiou aa^e uoied in the margin. 
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TahtiU 

Halo or loM by tntra* 
Prarioeial mi^tioa. 

1901. 

1891. 

Total ... 

—13,539 

+S,238 

Chaoib Colony... 

-1324 

... 

Patidla ... 

+ M96 

+8,730 

Jiud ... 

+4.091 

+2,440 

Lokdru 

+9,287, 

+ 1.906 

Onrgion ... 

+ 1.729 

+2,170 

FaroMporo 

-i:.l69 

-9.069 

Kama! .M 

—4,458 

-9.830 

Dtlbi 

-2,099 

—715 


Comparison with the fi^pires of chap, c. 
1891 shows that the district lost, Popoiatioo. 
by intra-provincial migration alone, ^ 

13,529 souls in 1901, while in 1891 
it had gained 2,238. 


Total 

we have the marginal data. 


e ngures lor oy-- . •. ' . 

migratioii in India both witlun the Puniab 
+31.351 and to or from other Provinces m India, 


Tlie following statement shows the age distribution per 10,000 Agj. 
of persons of both sexes 


Aga pariod. 

Malaa. 

FnaalM. 

PetaoDJ. 

Aga pariod. 

Ualaa. 1 

Famalaa. 

ParsoM. 

Intanla aodec 1 

104 

101 

205 

a5 MsO andar 80 

489 

872 

811 

1 and andar 2... 

55 

65 


SO 

W 


424 

373 

797 

a .. 

.. 8... 

130 

104 

334 ' 

35 

m 

« 40 

280 

231 

501 

a .. 

„ 4... 

113 

113 

836 

40 

n 

,, 46 

879 

839 

718 

4 •» 

„ 6... 

llT 

115 

333 

45 

H 



139 

331 

5 n 

, 10... 

736 

647 

1.378 

60 

•1 

w 56 

241 

220 

461 

10 m 

» 16... 

737 

613 

1,350 

1 55 


„ 60 

101 

69 

170 

15 n 

H ao... 

667 

446 

1,012 

60 and orer. 

258 

260 

518 

30 .« 

» as... 

497 

464 

961 








The quinquennial avera^ of births is 28,939 or 37 per miUe 
of the population. Tlie highest number recorded was m ^8®®' 

Pmit a. 












































CHAP- 1, C. 

Population. 
VlUl itatiaticfl. 
AvexAga birth- 
rateA. 

Bjf 

Fan B, 


ATtraga a««tb^ 
nt«r. 
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ins., 37,498 and thn lowest in 1900, 19,121. The following 

table shows the Bgunes by religion and sex : — 


Veftr. 


ATuhaninaildtM. 

■ill tiligioTiM. 

aiikleA. 

Fadu^Ibb. 


FomiUeB. 

ItfeltS, 

Ftmftlu. 

Both leias. 

1590 

4SS3 

GO-B3 

45-11 

47-34 

24-0 

234 

4SS 

1900 ... 

S3 

Z1 96 

33-3S 

as-70 

18-1 

11-9 

24 « 

1901 


3359 

ao-ss 

69-02 

3,6-0 

13 3 

32 4 

15M» 

41-40 

44-01 

43 43 

*309 

22-7 

ao-T 

434 

1003 

3^-42 

38-6S 

35-34 

33 10 


IT’S 

33 9 

Qu'liuiubdbJaI 

JLTttmgg 

36-07 

33-Sl 

36-03 

so^ 

IS'* 

17-7 

37 1 


Tlie quinquennial average of deaths for the past five years 
is 38,484 or 49’2 fF.r of the population. The avenge rate 

iu this period was 52*3 for Hindus and 40’2for Muhammaduiis. 


The death-rates for the past five years are given in the margin. 

The high mortality in 
1900 and 1901 vvas due 
to fevers. In 1902 the 
unusual incroafe in tha 
fever mortality of the 
district was ascribed 
by the Civil Surgeon, 
Dr. Courtney, to 
cerebro-spinal fever of 
a very severe and 
fatal type, which pre¬ 
vailed in an epidemic 
form daring the first 
quarter of 1902, and 
w'as said to be due to 
the deteriorated con¬ 
dition of the popula¬ 
tion from previous pri¬ 
vations. Plague was 
imported into the district ia 1903, and is now firmly established 
iu the Bhiwini, Fatah ibid and lliusl tab pi Is. The people, as 

a rule, refuse all official a^stacce, and if the outbreak is par- 


Ybus. 


Hloda». 

Slnfa&m- 

Alt riiiyioni. 

BOadBDB. 

hlBlse. 


Both 

Eeia«. 

>899 

so-o 

23-4 

29-4 

202 

203 

isoo 

109-9 

74-9 

9x1-* 

ST-e 

03-4 

1901 

434 

soa 

43-2 

443 

437 

1902 

41-1 

33-6 

39-9 

39-8 

lae 

1003 

40-1 

323 

36-8 

' 393 

336 

QaiDqomnlBl 






... 

32-3 

40-2 

4&-7 

49'B 

49-3 

■ 
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Hisrar District,] 

tlcularly bai, those of them who am afford to do so shot up oEt^i,B, 
their houses Rud go to some other town or village wbeie they PopuiatiAP. 
have relatives or fnenda. They are thus liable to cruho the ** 

infection to spread rapidly over the ooutitry. It^ is interesting 

to note (see margin) in this district that 
the female mortality, both of the 
general population and of children, does 
not greatly exceed the male, as it does 
la the adjoining district of Furozepore, 
or in many other districts of the Pro¬ 


Agcl. 


?«isa!ca 

Q -1 

0 9 

t-S 

1-S 

77 

e-3 

5-10 

S-3 


All «£« 

4B7 



vince, 


The number of males in every 10,000 of both 
# below:— 


sexes 13 shown raw* u 

raH B, 


0 / 


CfiDSDS 0(, 

In TlllAgM- 

In tQWnii. 1 

Tct«l. 


i 1901 



5.539 

5^414 

All nljgloQft 

1 


5,950 

5*970 

5.347 


1 

1^1901 


5.301 

$,m 

S.349 


f Hiiidtur ■■,■ »>, 

■■■4 

5,309 

5,99i 

fij7a 


1 Sikbj 

4 .,. 

5A70 

5*6BS 

5.007 

Ctniai ot UKll 

1 J«lni •„ 


5*247 

5*056 

5.1M 


(MubiviiiniAdAQi 


SpOSfl 

6.190 

1 5p2T3 


Vmf of lilo- 

i 

a 

ot 

< 

a 

tj 

a 

B 

1 

id 

q 

3 

s 

1 

Und« 1 J9M 

905 

965 

795 

S14 

IpOM 

1 And onder 9 

RSS 

089 

025 

789 

IpOuO 

2 ,» ti S 

372 

967 

783 

794 

907 

3 It n 4 

m 

956 

962 

IpOll 

IpOU 

rt n 5 

930 

B04 

019 

1*100 

im 

TqtAl andor 5 

95T 

949 

310 

m 

90S 


The marginal table shows 
the number of females to 
every IrOOO males under 5 
years of age as returned in 
the Census of 1001, 
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Gonviaut 


Hind ill. 


District.] Jn/Un( [Part A, 

Oaly slightly tin>T^ than half the chiHren bom in the dis¬ 
trict siiTA^iire the first fi^e years of their lives. The deaths are 
about e<^ually divided ansoog nialee and feuiides* If the early ^ 
liordshipa and privations, which the child of tlie ordinary ^amin- 
dir luvs to undergo are taken into consideration, the great 
mortality shown by these figures will not be deemed oxee^iye. 

The statistiea do not show any tendency to female infanticide 
on the part of tho people as a whole, though it is probably 
pittctised to a small extent, by the Jdt Siklis, and also by the 
iiigher classes of KdJpdtSi 

Amouff Hindds the following ceremonies are obsen'ed 
when a child is born: — 

As the expected time of birth approaches the Dhdi, who 
is generally a female Dhdnak or Chubra, comes to the house 
ocoompanira by some of the women of the village. If the 
now-born infant is a boy, a fAdft or brass dish is beaten to ^ 

apprise the neighbours of the fortunate event; if a girl ia bora « 
no such announcement is made. T 

The Dhdi is presented with money and some clothes ; and, 
moreover, takas away some jewels which the members of the 
family place in tho tikri or potsherd in which the Dhdi 
washes the new-born babe. These jewels the Dhdi returns 
an tho ttmtli day after the birth, and receives in lieu a further 
fee. At the birth of a girl the Dhii gets nothing. A Hindu 
mother is impure for ten days after her confinement This 
pericxl is call^ siHaL The mother and child live apart iu a 
separate building during this time, and are visited and waited 
on by women only, one of whom sleeps in the building. A 
cake (^c#.a) of cow-dung (opia) is kept burning in front ^ of 
the door of tho building, and h called ffjai'i'a-poAra, being 
suppoaed to Ijc efficacious in preventing the approach of evit 
Liinnences near the new-born babe. 

The future destiny of the infant ia fixed on the night 
before the sixth day after birth, and on it the women of the 
village come and eing, and the family keeps watch nil night 
An impecunious person is often known as 
one who went hungry oa hia sixth- 

On the morning of tho sixth day the family send sweetened 
porridge (doiia) round to their friends iu the village; the 
floor of the house is leep&df and the mother (/txcAa) is brought 
out with the infant anu set down upon a pfra or stool. 

The Nalu bathes her, and gets sotno grain for this. 

On the night before the tenth day the women 

of the family and the Ndiu leep the whole of the house, both 
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stifa and dngan, clothes are washed^ all eartliea ves^ls which. 

hl(e beon nil «re broken and new ones and all PoP.=i*;;->- 

Tijatal vesaels are washed and scoured. On the tenth the 

Brahman comes to the house and lights P,** 

in which th^ wocid of the /dnd and the cihuA% barley and 

sufn^r {khdn‘^y are burned. By way of purification the Brahman 

soSnkLa the whole of the honse with Ganges water (gangaya;) 

mhed with cow's urine igm mw^r), eow-dung, imlk and g/<4 

and he puts a little of the mixture on the hands of each 

member of the family. 

The Brahman and the relativea of the family are then 
feasted and the women of the village come and sing^ rcceiyj^ 
for this aome uncooked bdjra moistened m water and mixed 
with su^ar The father of the infant preaonta a iiyal or salt 
of cloth^. consisting of a gha^a or skirt, an <*"3^? 
and adopatla or shawl to his wife s mother and sister, to b a 

u wivfifl and to his own eiater (aauad). The latter 

relative also washes the raother^s nipple (cAuc^i for 

which she gets some jewels or a cow. 

On the same day the various village meniaU bring the 

new-born infant toys typical of tbe.r r^^'o 
iha TChati’a wife will bring a mimatuTe bedsteadi and will get 
Re 1 sh^crto anly i'a the ca-se of a fimt-bo™ son and no 
*' {ry +hrt caso of R ffirl Tho Kumhir bnnga a small 
earthen vessel, and iseta some grain. The Lohdr's wife brings 

Itarment*’and some sweetened bii)'™. The Ddm tomes and 
Sto the cenealogy, and the ChainSr brm^ a leathern tagp 
ties it Cund the boy’s waist. The Nai P-its some daiift 
n-rass on the bead of the infant’s father or grandfather, and 
the Btahusan does the aaroe, each receiving a fee. 

The child i-* wnerally named on the tenth day. The 

father makes enc ■a "f the Brahman, who, after (faulting 
father makes e mcnei. beginning 

to choose from. No such precautions 
to a girl’s name, w'hich the parents fix 

themselves, the rmiaii toceivas i annas 
of purification am )m>ng^ ^ ^e case of a boy and 2 ann« 

nf ' % The sulak ended by the nte ot Aoin 

A observance iu the caee of the birm 
booth after the birth, a^ soon aa the 
c ceremony of pdjcin. la petformed. 

The mother oatL and placing a veesel of water and a cup 
(katorii) containing {sweetened in/ra on 

the village Uok ^sakompaoied by the womeo aud chUdren 


his paira or aJu 
with the same 
are taken in re^ 
themselves. The 
of purification a 
in the cose of 
13 the only cf 
of a girh Abt 
mother can ^ t 
The ibother oath 


/ 


se 
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CHAR^I.O. 

Popdintton^ ivnd 
some 


Village. 

does 


au^ar 

■O 


She places the bdjra on the of the tank 
obeisauca to it, after \vhich she diatribotes it with 
to tha children, and then returns home. 


Aluutioiiu. 


Tha above le a fair y accurate outline ol tbe birth cerenioniBs 
as practised by Hindu Jits. In tbe case ofwtlier Hiiuln 
tribes they are practically tha same with unimuortaiit dirt.ci..,,,.,, 
e.vcept in the case of the Bislinois. With tbeni the uerirsl .if 
s«(ai eitenda to thirty days, and during that BMioJ tlio 
mother lives apart with the child, and may uot rrn^nenrfi™ 
nor touch a cow. At the end of that period sht? is ,n,nW 
by the cerenioay called cAtato deaa, in which water is enri-tliwl 
the /looi, or sacred hre, burnt, and manirna read, and at tha 
mme time the child receives pdluU or baptism, and is received 
into the Bishaoi faith. This rite consists mainly 

mouth **'^'’^’** "*“'■““< or oousecratad water, iuto the child! 

The birth ceremonies in tbe case of Muaaimins differ somo- 
'T****'.i. nunouncemant of the birth is matle Imi' 

the village Kiai is sumnionod and repeats the azdn in the 
infant s oar. There is no s^eal. On the sixth day the mother 
13 bathed, and on tha tenth idasuCian) siv'eetenod rics i, 
cooked and the relatives fed. The mother is also 
the twenVeth a«d thirtieth day. On or nfto' tim 
day the infants hair is shaved and the who 

the operation is supposed to receive a weight of silver eouaUo 
the weight of the hnir. A.s a fact, Iie generally reeeit™ L« 
or two rnpoes. The mother is bathed, and tlo famit H 
on this day. As in the case of Hiiidds the meaiab ' ' 



offerings, but on tlie fortieth day. The Lohar eet, . 
for his pinjni; the Khdti the same sum for a w.iirt 
Chamar brings the child a leather necklace and Hm ™ 

“ P*" ?.* gets Re. I. The nameJu,-- V™ 

tha fortieth day by the women of the ** fi'iven on 

name found on oponin" the K-ordn haphasiT'd ^" T^he first 

People who are well off perform the atf “ l“ 
is one year old: it consists in saoritteinpf 
of a boy and one in case of a fjirL Cul ' m cas^ 

performed by the Kfii when the boy h b' 

and 12. The iVii leceives Ro. 1*1-0 for the ^ 

ition. 


The males in this district esceed the fey 
The excess is to Ijo seen at every .* 

i^ligion. though |«>rhap$ it is most niarf 
15. Thereafter the difference is ledrea^ 
of wives in large numbers from the gurrom x- ■ 

The excess is due, in the firgt inktano? to > i a ’ T- 

male over female birtlis, while deaths'of / ei^ of 

“.ales on the/ whole 


^ by about ^S.OOD. 
’iiid for ieveiy 
to the age of 
die itnpoRtatiou 
Native Etateau 
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do not exceed those of femalesj and in many year^ are 

considerably lesa than the latter. 


f ^ ^ condition are contained in table li 

ot l:*art B, iwo important facta are proved, first that infhnt 
marriage is most onoommon, and, secondly, that the number of 
widows 1^3 very small compared with the number of persons 
married. The latter fact leads to the conclusion that widow 
remarnaro 13 very common in tlie district. This eonclasioa is 
Muhrmcd by mdependeut inquiries I Iiave made. TI>e fact 
that women are less numerous than men has eucouraffed the 
practice of taking money for girls given in marriage. There are 
now very few classw of the community among wliioli tliis prae- 
tiM K considered derogatory. In most cases the woman is 
a mere chattel* When yet a child she is botrothed, and a fixed 
sum IS jiaid to her father wdien this ceremony takes place. 
Ijater on she la married, and more money pajssea. When eiie 
attains the age of puberty the imMdwa ceremony takes 
place, and she cohabits with her husband. If her husband 
dies, ^he husband s nearest agnate haa the right to many her 
hj the mrgiaa form, and if he refrains from exercising this 
right, either because he is married himself or for any otlier 
reason, he sells the girl to some other poraon. The wonaan 
he^It has absolutely no voice in any of these transactioDs. 
Wherever she zs she is treated as little better tlmn a slave* 

In her fathers house sho may have some love and affec¬ 
tion bestowed on her, but in her husband'a house she becomes 
the unpaid wrvant of all her husbaad's relatives. The most 
surprising thing about tliia system is the wooderful patience 
^sith which tJie women bear their lot. Now and again a Wife 
will run away to her father's house if her husband beats her 
^ frequentor makes ber work too hard, but as the father, 
*1 I u ^ honest mau, invariably returna his daughter to 

t the hush pho does not hesitate to punish her for her e&capadoi 

1101 often resorted to* It more frequently 
f a woman will run away witii anotlier man. This 
> |e she is immoral, but because the other man hoe 

y leas work and fewer boatings than her huaband 

1 ;honever such a case arises the injutfod husband 

:o get^ back the girl, bat failing tnia ho is quite 
is paid the sum h© gave forherj if ho cannot 
. s, “he usually goes to law* He does not appear to 
by any motives of honour or jealousy. Ho is 
eyed b^use hLs chattel has been stotea, he would 
e iually vexed if a thief had raided hia plough-oxen* 

Tltfg pi^uliar relation between the sexes lioa produoed 
1 © criminal known os the harda^firosk. This man usually 
entices away wives from their husbands by promiilng them 


Cu 

got. 
be a. 
mereh 
probak 


CSAP, J,<J. 

Popu lotion r 

Civil tandh 
tioa. 
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CHAP* I. c. jeirals, or a comfortable home, aod when he has obtained 

poo^tioo* poas( 5 S 9 ton of a woman ho does not scruple to sell hot for 

ouii coadi- ^yhat ho nan got. Sometimes he stipulates for jewels to bo 

given to the girl, but, aa a rule, all he oarea about is the 

money payment to hiiusclh The profi^on of barda-farosh is a 
lucraftveono, but it is not without its dangerv, aa there ia 
always tho risk of a prosecution for kidnapping or abduction, 
and it is never certain what evidence the woman, whose evi¬ 
dence IS usually alHmprfcant, will give in tlie ^ case* If imr 
now home is more comfortable tlian her husband s, and if she does 
not wish to return to bor husband, her evidence will probably 
result in the triumphant diachm^ of the accused. If, however, 
she 6nds that in leaving her husband she has jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire, she is just m capable of giving 
evidence which will cause the accused to be imprisoned for a bog 
term* 

Those remarks apply in their entirety only to Jits and 
castes of like or lower standing. Among Rijputa women are, of 
course, very strictly secluded, and they do no work in the fields, 
though they have to look after all the internal household 
managomont* 

Still oven among the highest castes and among the most 
educated classes woman is looked on as a being far inferior 
to man, and little better than the absolute property of her 
husband. 


CmiAiAx c4n 
naeb*<i with b4- 
trotb^l 
murL&se. 
HliidJj, 


The ceremonies connected with betrothal and 


marriage 

^ are marked with even great detail and elaboration than in 
the case of those connected with birth and ^ death. Among 
Hindu Jdts, both Deswilis and Bagri?, theySAre much as 
follows:—^Eotrothal (ndta) is performed by tho '©remony of 

when the bride and bridegroom are still - 

The affair is at first informally arranged by tho 
if matters are satisfactory, they then proceed t 
betrothal. In this the bride's father sends hia fan 
Ke. 1 and a cecoaout (ndryaf) to the house of the b' 

(dnf/id or noaAa). The latter in the presence of 
seated on a 2 ^^^™ stool, and receiv, 

the ndryal from the N^i, who also makes 
forehead, and puts sweetmeats into his mouth,.*,, 
also distributed to the apeotators, Tho betrothal is the 
The Nai is feasted, and, after receiving Es. 2-4-0 
a khes or wrap, departs. 


nder ago- 
and 
■me' 


I 

*13 

are 
leted. 
A and 


In cases where tho bride is sold by her prr^iats, the 
betrothal is complete when the price la fixed tud a part of 
it paid. 
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After the betrothal ia complete, the sdwot or lag^Ut u e*, Clha^t. c. 
an auspicious date for the wedding is fixed by the Brahmau popuiatioo* 
or jjoToACt of the bride'a family some five or six weeks before 
the marriage- The Ndi is then agaia sent by the bride*3 father troihEi ud 
to the boy's father with a fetva or letter written on paper §5aS31'*‘ 
stained yellow, which aunounoes to him the date or lagcin fixed, 
for the wedding* With the iewet the Nil takes lie. 1 and a 
cocoanut, and also a tiydi or suit of clotbea for the bridegroora'a 
mother. On the evening of the Nai's arrival the boy's relatives 
are all eolleeted, and the rupee and ooeoanut {ndrgal) are 
presented to the boy, the to hia father, and the Hydl 

to hia mother* Por sevond days before the marriage procession. 

{bttrdl or iattet) starts from the boy's village he is feasted by hia 
relatives in the village at their houses in turn, and on these 
occasions ho receives the&an,i* e-, tiis body is rubbed over by Ihe 
NAi with a mixture of fiour, turmeric and oil The boy 

receives five, seven or nine and the girl receives two less in her 
own house. The number of to be given is communicated in 
the tiring anuouacing the date of the marriage* The day upon 
which the first Hn is dven la called hal(tdh(tL The gueata who 
are to accompany theOttrdf are invited by receiving small quanti¬ 
ties of rlco, coloured yellow with turmeric* These guests 
a-ssemble at the boy's village before the starts, and just before 
the start pay each their neoadAa (Tifoto) or contribution to the 
expenses of the marriagen. 

The system of neondha or ueoia is a curious one; it will 
be understood by an example. A invites B to the marriage 
of his son* B presents u neofii of Rs fi j if subsequently B has 
a marriage he will invite At who will pay perh^ Rn 7 neota 
to B ; the excess Us. 2 is called badhau, and P wull have to 
pay at least this amount of to jl on the next occasion 

of a marriage in A% family. The account can be closed by 
either party on any occasion paying no more than the exact 
/ amount of the excess duo from him* A very large sum 
offered as neota will be sometimes refused, in the fear that ft 
will be difficult or impossible to repay it. Only those are invited 
as guests to the wedding who owe this neota. 

The boy's maternal uncle fmdntu) presents tbe before 

the procesaion starts; it consists of clothes and jewels for the 
boy's mother, and U a free gift* He also presents clothes to 
tho other relatives of the boy* The Brahman or SunoAr tiea 
the kangan or bracelet oa the boy's wrist, and marahalled by 
the Ndl the procession starts* At this point among the Jdts 
the bridegroom's sister sei^s his stirrup or the noae string 
of his camel os if to stop him, and she receives a small present 
as an inducement to let him proceed, Thdpas or handmarke 
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CBA^i, c. of getu are put on the wall of the house of both bride 
Popu]:&t].oD. and briaegrootn on the first day on which the hdns are given, 

bride^s house the day before the battii reaches 
her riUage, and on the boy's angan tho day before it returns. 

On approaching the bride^s vills^e shortly before sunset 
the bctTdi halts in the fforaf and the village NAi comes out 
to meet it with a vessel of water; he is followed by the Dhdnak 
with a smouldering gosm or cake of cow-dungj and both get 
a small fee from the bridegroom^s father* Among the Deswali 
Jits the bride^s father with his relatives then comes out to 
meet the hardt, and present the boy*B father with some laddjts 
or sweetmeats, Re, 1 and a eocoanut, while his Brahman puts 
a tiktx on the bridegroom s forehead and a Aisrd or cap on his 
head. IIaJ:k gwdr or gorct (a fee of Re. 1) is often paid to 
the headman of the village. 

Among the Bagn^ the girl's father and his relatives only 
come os far as the village the 6ardi advances and meets 

them there, and the presentation of the coeonnut, Jcc*, takes 
place there* When all this has been satisfactorily accomplished 
l^e banU advanws to the bride's house for the ceremony of 
aftwA'{io. The bridegroom dismounts, and among Deswili Jiits 
there is a mimic scufl:!©, in which the boys of the village 
attempt to mount his horse. The bridegroom with a branch 
ol the ter or jkdrberi then strikes the tor an, a small wooden 
frainfl mode by the Khdtl for Re. 1, and suspended over 
the bpd@ s door' her father seizes the jhdtberi branch and 
pulls it into the house. Tho bride's mother and sister then 
m^ure (wijpna) the bridegroom with a cloth, and the former 
jieiforms the oeromony of drafa by waving a dish containing 
a lamp and other articles round his head. The bride's mother 
and Sister ipe presented wdth Re. 1*4-0 each, and the bridegroom 
and bis friends then return to the jandahvds<^t or place in tho 
, apart for the membom of the marriage procession, 

ilie above ceremonies take place about sunset or a little 
ntter. After this the brides mother and her other female relatives 
take nee to the jandalwdsa for the members of tho &ardt* 


eeitmcay. * marriage ceremony (phera) always takes ninco 

after nightfall at the bride's house, in the dngan of which 
a manda or canopy is erected. The Brahman parohiU or family 
priests Dt both parties are present. Tho bridegroom and hia friends 
and relatives prooe^ to the bride's hou.se* The latter is brought 
III, dressed either in clothes previously sent by the bridegroom's 
muier Irom thojaadafwdsea or in those presented as a hAdiby 
r materoal uncle. The bride and bridegroom ait down, she 

Ir L! . T bki right hand, and he on a pnim 

The Brahman makes a and lights tha 

sacrod fire, or sacred texts are readi and 


CtlAFn I, 0. 
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the boy's right hand is put into that of the girl oa which some 
imTida has beeu rubbed* 

The girl's Brahman then calls upon, the girra father to 
perform the The latter then puts two pa was into 

the boy's hand nod the girl's Brahman poqrs wnter on. them ; 
the father then says that he gives bis daughter as a virgin 
(feanvct) to the bridegroom who accepts in a form of words 
called sfisaL The girl's Brahman then knots her or/tna to the 
dopattHf and the phera or binding ceremony then takes 
pl^. The girl and boy both circle slowly four times round 
the fire^ keeping their right sides towards it. Among the 
Deswdli Jits the girl leads in the first three phera^ and 
the boy in the lost; the Bdgris reverse this; with them the 
boy leads in the first three and the girl in the last. After 
the fourth pAer * the boy and girl sit down> their positions, 
however* being changed* the bridegroom now sitting on the 
girl's right. 

While the pheras are going on the Brahmans of both 
parties recite their respective genealogies, and that of the girl 
calls upon, the girl's father to do gAodfm, upon which the 
latter presents the Brahman with a young calf or cow, and 
the girl's relatives give similar presents to the boy's fhther 
{samdki). The girl's Brahman receives lis. 6 or Rs. T" for his share 
in the eeremonies The bride is then given some laddut and 
goes into the inner apartments. The boy's sera is received 
by bis mother-in-law* who gets Ke* I, and he then returns to 
j the jaTidalwdsa leaving his dopaUa a till knotted to the or/iria 
f at the bride's bouse* 

* The day succeeding the phera ceremony is called bandhnr or 

6 adA«r* the Wdegroom with the 5ord£ 13 fed both morning and 
evening at the expense of the bride's father* and the 
same is the case on the next day when the bida or 
/ formal departure of the bardt takes place* On that day 
the bridegroom'.*? father proceeds to the bride's house, and 
presents the bari or present of clothes* jewels, &o. In the 
evening the bardt assembles at the bride's house, and the 
bride's father brings the which cousists of a bedstead, 
or chdrpaif under which ate placed all the brass liousabold 
vessels which the bride is to take with her. The boy's 
father gives the some foes, and the neota is collect¬ 

ed from the bride's guests juat oa was done previously in 
the boy's village. The actual departure of the bardt takes 
place next morniDg, As the procession moves off the 
girl's mother puts a red bandmark of geru on the 

back of the hoy's father* 


PopuTfttlon. 

Tfa« (]iiiurhiea 
cemmen;. 


Ait^r caTfi- 
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CH^ 1 .0. village ri(i»n and the bride’s brother accompany 

Population, her to the bridef^room’s village. On approaching the latter 
After cere- bride and bridegroom with the ndin stay outside, and 
*^°***' the rest of the procession enters the village. The women 
of the village then come out singing. A vessel of water 
is placed on the girl’s head, and they proceed to the biide- 
groom’s house. At the door the bridegroom’s mother mea¬ 
sures Jx»th bride and bridegroom with a cloth and with 
the hilona or (churning stick), and sprinkles some water out 
of the vessel on the girl’s head, the rest she throws away. 
The boy’s sister then oars the door {bdharrukdi) and re¬ 
ceives a small present in order to induce her to open it. 
Inside the house seven thMis or dishes are placed on the 
ground in a row, the bridegroom walks along and pushes 
them on either side with his foot. The bride then has to 
pick them up and put them inside one another without 
allowing them to make any sound by knocking together. 

The game of kangan khelna then takes place ; the bride 
unties the bridegroom’s kangan or bracelet, and the bride¬ 
groom does the same for her. These are put into a pardt, 
a flat dish containing water or lassi, into which also a ring 
(chh'dla) has been put. The biide and bridegroom then 
make snatches into the disli, she with two hands and he 
with one, in onler to get out the ring, whichever of them 
catches the ring first is siippos^ to win. The bride is 
then taken off to worship the village deities, such as the 
Bhumia and the Si tala, &c. On her return the ceremony 
of munhdikhdi is performed. The bride receives small pre¬ 
sents from her relatives as inducement to remove her orhna 
and show her face. Next day gotkunddla takes place. In 
this the bride is received into the bridegroom’s clan or gdt 
by eating out of the same dish as the bridegroom’s sister 
and his brother’s wives. 

The following day the bride returns with her brother 
and the ndm to her village, where she stays till mukldwa 
takes place some time, perhaps several years, ^afterwards. 

Uukiiwa. The mukldwa ceremony is performed after the bride has 

reached puberty, and an odd number of jrears after the 
actual marriage. After the mukldwa the bride finally settles 
in the bridegroom’s house, and they live as man and wife. 
The above is an outline of the marriage ceremonies as prac¬ 
tised among Jits, and with minor and unimportant differences 
it applies generally in the case of other Hindu tribes, except 
Bishnofs. 

Among them the proposal for a betrothal comes from 
buhnoii, * the bridegroom’s relations, and not from those of the bride, 
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as in the case of other Hindris* If matters are satisfactory, cka^i. a 
the deputation retnnia and fetches the bridugrt>oiu*a rola- Popninti^n. 
tione. They proceod again to the bride’s house and present 
Ke^ 1 and a coeoanut, which the bride accepts and the BuhooLt. 
I^jetrothal is complete. When the date or larfan hfw been 
fixed, in place oi the tewa or a yellow string 

(d/(ora) with a number of knots on it, correspond in g to the 
date fixed for the marriage, is sent by the brides relatives 
to those of the bridegroom. 

After the arrival of the hardi at the bride's village 
the dU'iiJEdo takes place as in the case of other Hindds. 

Instead of the ^^w‘dn, a rope is suspended over the door of 
the bride’s house. 

The marriage is performed at night. No. jiierc are 
performed i the binding ceremony is the pfid bndalt or ex- 
change of stools by the bride and bridegroom, who abo take 
each other’s hands 

The marriage ceremony among Musalxndn Rdjpiits differs Mun^iaiDM, 
somewhat from that in rogue among Hindds, although it 
is easy h) see that they were one and the same, nnd that 
the Musaimda ceremony is the Hindu one changed to 
make it fit in with the Musalmdn creed. 

As in the case of HindiH ^fter preliminary arrangomente 
between the two fathers, the bride^s father sends bis Nai to the 
hridegrootti's father, the Nai presents the bridegroom with He. 1 
and clothes, and distributes sugar. A Iftdli or dish is placed on 
the ground into which the by-atanders put money, and out of thi^ 
the Ndi takes Re. 1 as a neg or fee. The boy's father gives him 
He. I also and a thiin or piece of cloth. The ceremony is called 
ropna, and the betrothal is then complete. The next cere¬ 
mony is the ataddra. This <x>nsiats in the boy’s father going 
vvith his Ndito the bride^a house, taking with him a h^tdi 
and a garment for the latter, and also a Aan^fi. The bride’s 
father in his turn presents the bridegroom’s father with a 
p<Agri and A chddar or ihdn. 

When the girl is sold, the betrothal (ropna) consists 
merely in an offer, and an acceptance of the girl for a 
price, together with part payment of the latter, amounting 
to at least Rs. 20. • 

When the date of the marriage is fixed the Ndi is 
sent by the bride’s father w'lth a yellow letter announcing 
the date, and in the cose of a sale be is Inatmcted to 
deliver this letter only on payment of the balance of the price. In 
an ordinary marriage the Nii takes Re. 1 and a rcru, a kind 
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CHAP. 1,0, of garment, with him for the briaegroora. The Nai gets 

Popi^tiQO. Ra. 24-0 and a garmeat, aa neg (fee) on this occaaioa. 

MiuAinuRK. oereoionj" ia performed, and n&OJidha (rteoia) 

colleototl aa in the case of Hindua, The bardi or jfinst on 
roachin<^ the Wy's village goes straight to the 
and docs not halt in the gora. At tbo former place they 
are met by* the bride’s people with their Nii who gives 
the members of the bardt sh^rbtii to drink (ser??*.*)- lie. 1 
and a reza (garment) given to the bridegroom, and the 
latter’s father distributes Rs- 4 among the ^amfns. Tlie 

bnrdt must reach the village shortly before sunset. After 

sunset the bridegroom and his friends go to the girl a house. 
The nlkdh. or Alusalmiu marriage service is then read 
fiiat to the riri who is in the inner apartmeut aud then 

to the lioy Cridogroom who is outside. The ijdb ttbM or 
acceptance of the contract of marriage then takes place. 
The ceremonies on the day of bida are much the same as 
in the cose of Hindis. As among Hiadda the bridegrooms 
sister tries to bar the house door when the b^rdi returns 

to his village, and has to ba appeased by a present. 

Among Eanghars, fl.r Musolmdn Rdjpdts, the girl 

stays for good in the bridegroom's family after marriage, and 
no Vparato takes place ; when, however, ai;: mouths 

or a year after the ph^re she goes to see her parents, they 

give her some presents which they call mvMdwa. It is evi¬ 
dently a relic of the Hindu ceremony. 

Among Musalmdn Gujars the betrothal seems to be 

more of the nature of a bargain in which the bride is sold 

for a price. The bridegroom s father sends a male relative, 
or a female of the bride’s village to arrange matters with 
the bride’s father. Formerly the messenger ua^ to present 
Rh. 2 to the girFa father and used to receive a garment 
from him. Now the custom is for the meesenger to give 
Hs, 21 to the bride's father and to receive some clothes in 
return. The Nai apparently takes no part in the betrothal. 
When the date of the wading has been fixed, which is 
always a Thursday, the Ndi is sent with a string in which 
are tied as many knots as Thursdays will intervene botiveen tlie 
date, of deapatch and the wedding. The rest of the ceremonies 
are much the same as in the case of Raaghara. 


EATfi'irt 


The foregoing ceremonies are only practised in the cskse of 
the first marriage of the boy and girl. In case of widowhood 
the ceremonies are much curtailed, and, as a rule, the karewa 
form of marriage takes place. In this form there are practically 
no coremonioa beyond the feeding of the brotherhood, jfnd 
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even this is oftea omitted* The mere fa^?t of oohiibitation and ^■ 

the aoknowlodgmeat by the man that the woman is his wife Popointian. 
is ordinarily defloicd sufficient to bind both parties. kmow*. 

Polygamy is eiceedingly rare in thb district even among 
Muhammadans, and polyandry, acknowledged as such, is non exist- 
ent, though it is not uncommon among Jdts and lower castcjs 
for a woman to be shared in common by sevoml brothers, 
though she is recognized as the wife of only the eldest of them, 

.The marriage ceremony bears distinct traces of having gix>WD MaMiug at 
out of a primitive system of marriage by capture and some customs oartmoniisi. 
connected therewith, which have only lately been given up, 
point even more clearly to this. When the hart/( halted on the 
outskirts of the bride's village, a mimic battle with l:ank^r (peb¬ 
bles) used formerly to take place between the mernbera of the 
procession and tho village boys. The meeting of the bride's 
father and the bridegroom’s father in the or in tho 

tillage ckaunhj looks like the vestige of a d/zet^ in which 
the village comes to terms with an attacking force* The ted 
hand-mark put on the bridegroom's father as the leaves 

the village is certainly a token of the forcible abiluotion of the 
bride, and the ceremonies at the bridegroom's vilLige after tlio 
return of the banU were evidently originally meant to indicate 
that the bride was henceforth bound to render services to her 
captor. 

The languages or rather dialects of tho district, as tabulated 
in the Census returns, may be properly placed into three 
broad classes r the Hindi (Hindustini) malect or dialects, the 
Bagri, and the Punjibi. 

Hindustani includes Urdu, which is, of course, nowhere a Urda, 
rural dialect, but confined to tho more educated classes in towns, 
aud it is neodle&s to dwell on its characteristics here. 

f 

I The Hindj'i in which ia comprised a large portion of Kiadi* 
tho dialects of the district, may l>e taken to moan the 
common speech of the peasantry of the southn^tern Punjab, the 
original standard type of which Is, or perhaps rather was, the Brij 
dialect of ^lathra. It is, of course, not the case that the 
Hindi of the district conforms entirely to that Standard, 
but it does so sufficiently to be differsutiated thereby from 
the neighbouring Bigri and Punjdbf dialects. 

The most important characteristics of the rural Hindi 
are porhai>s too welt known to require detailed treatment 
here. 

The boundaries of the tract in which a more or less 
pure Hindi is spoken In this district may probably 1>e de- 
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l^pnlfttion. of a HJasitr and Kaini. Tlii^ includes con- 

™S S; fr.;. ‘± .k. »«“■•'" *■“• 

of the district. 

Across the uoitheTn boundary of tbia tract, we Qoxn& 
4-/1 PiiniAbi sneaking Pacbhidis of tbe Nih tracts and to 
ofS-atahibid lies the Sira tohsil m which 

pure Hindi ia practically unknown. 




Across the western boundary of the Hindi^sps^king tract 
Across 1 reirarded aa debatoable pround 

Z «n®H!ed1 There is no hard-and-iast line 

S‘sH a. »Big.i Ur- 

nf an even broador pronunciation of the vowels rniiu 

in Hindi and then a gradual change in the vocabul^, hut 
in Hindi, ana mo b Hlss^r and Ehiwani 

withm the hmite of tshsi^^r. ts_^ 

*■ i*^^t*\rae Ba^ri is spoken aoywhere in these tnhsUs. 

^ ““ nart of the dobate^ble tract is held by 

"^imminrants^and the eSect of the immigration has b^n 
fo'^tXw a Nodded Hindi element into their Bign rather 

aa distingnishod from Hindi, is probably 

spokoa in the south-west of the Sirai tahsiL 

The ori-nnal or staadard type of Bigri the laag«_^ ^ 
in© oripiuii of Mdrwit or Jodhpur 

Sis s 

sense, however, in wmon ni 

Hindi rnd^Bdgri are sister dinleote which fade away 
into each other at their point of junction. 

On crossioff the northern boundary of the trart jlEfl" 

of the Qhaggar valby : fe same^ langn^^ 'tU Si^ 

Inl n^Tly t"to^oint° where it ctesses the Blkdne^ 

In the portion of the Sirai tahsfl south of the uy 

lev Bdcri is the ordinary speech which chan ^ to J , 
on^'the^h of the Ghaggar. Thus the Punjabi »Pf 
embraces the vaUey of the Ghi^gar' and the portion of the district 

to the north of it. 

^.audi. In tahsil Fatahdbid Pnnjibl, as spoken by the Pw^^^ 

and the Hindi are brought into cont^ , while m Sirsd this 
same form of Punjibl and the true Bigri meet each othe 
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Tho Ftinjibi of the distnct may be divided into dialects — o. 

Ponjibt properly 3 t>called, tbe natural totij'ue of the Sikh popajitjoD. 
Jit, and the speech of tlie Musalmia Faclih^da from the weat, ^ 
which la known as Faebhidb 

Both the real Funjibl aa 1 the Pachhidi are chanmterisod by 
shortness of tho vowels i but Pachhidi is distinguished from 
true Punjibi by tho still greater ore valence of nasal sounds, 
and by a slight atlrnijLture of Hindf and Bigri words. The 
true Funjibi is spoken by tho Sikh Jita in tho Sirsi tahsii, 
north of tho Ghaggar, iu Budhlicia, and by the colon ioa of 
Patidla Sikh Jits found here and there along the Ghaggar 
in the Patahibid tahsil Pachhadi is, diowever, the common 
form of speech on the Ghaggar along the whole of its coui^ 
ill this district, and is found in villages at considerable dia- 
tancos to the south of that stream. 

Punjdbi and Bdgri are not different languages, but 
different dialects of what has been called the Western 
Gaudian group of the Indie languages, both closely csonuected 
wlfh Sanskrit. The most atriking difference between the two 
dialects is iierlinp the diffbronco in accent and in the pro¬ 
nunciation of the vowels which raakea the speech of a 
Jat from the Bagar sound so different from that of a 
Sikh Jat from the Milwa, even when tho words they 
use are pretty much the same. The vowel a ©specially 
is pronounciil differently by the two classes; for instance, 
the Sikh caiU himself Jat with the short a pronounced 
much like the English word "jut” and the Bd^i calls 
himself Jdt, with the long d pronounced like the a tn " far/' 
or rather like the a in "saw”; and ao all through, the 
Punjdbi shortens hia a"s as raitch as pc^iblc, and the 
Bigrl pronounces them as broatUy as possible. Even the a, 
which IS the termination of so many words is prouounc^^ 
by the Bdgri more like o or aw, c.fi,, the word 
^ father *s yoimger brother/’ is prououncied "cawcaw," and 
' the people themselves la writing Bigri words often spell 
this sound with o and not 4. Similarly in pronouncing the 
other vowels the Bdgri makes them as broi^ as he can 
and the Puojibl cuts them short, at the same time ofteu 
doubling the following consonant, «. <?., Bigrl " (d5ar ” (child), 

Punjdbi (wife); Bagri H&d (sandhill), Punjdbi fihto ; 

Bagri kiH (bruise), Panjibf "diUi” Bdgrl is very free 
from nasal sounds which are common in Funjibi and Each- 
hddi, especially iu the latter, la many words Bdgri has 
dropped the r which has been maintained by the* Fanjibl 
of the Satlaj, e.g., Bdgn'^gtlm' (village), Punjibi *gmnwi 
Bdgrl pofa (grandaon), Punjdhl polrot i Bdgri often has h 
for the sound pronounced u or w by Punjibf, Bdgrt 

bdnt (divide), Funjibi rand. Bigri haa a greater tendency than 
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CH.^i,o. Punjibf to adopt words with cerebral letters, e.g., Bdgri ^hathe! 

Pop^Jut’on. (where). PunjAbi “ hillhe"' Rigri pronounces some of its surds like 

?%chhMXi. sonants, e.g., the Urdu affix *kd* is pronounced and even 
written “ go.*' A similar tendency is sometimes seen in Punjabi, 
e.g.f the participial termination *dd ’ for * td* but aspirated sonants 
are often pronounced like surds, e.g.t ‘ ghar (house) sounds very like 
Ikar, Bhatti like Palti, and Dhdritcdl * (the name of a clan 
of Sikh Jats) like “ Thdliwdl” The result of these differences is 
that B.igri is distinguished by its broi^ncss and coarseness, 
Punjabi by its sharpness, and Pachhjidi by its nasal sound. 
Bagri seems to bo spoken from the back of the head. Punjdbi 
from the front part of the mouth, and Pachhadi through the 
nose. 

There is a great difference in the vocabulary of Punjabi and 
Bdgri, many of the commonest objects being called by totally 
different names. Indeed, there is an extraordinary variety 
of woi\ls within each dialect for the objects and onerations of 
a peasant’s every-day life, for domestic animals in all stages and 
conditions, for clothing of every kind, for utensils and implements, 
articles of food and ordinary operations in the house or in the field. 
Even the prepositions and conjunctions differ in the different 
dialects. 

Notwitlistanding these diffitrences the structure of both dialects 
is osscTjtially the same. Yet there are alsrj great differences in 
the inflections. Tlio Hindustani affixes of the j)osses.sive case 
kd li IxKJoine in Bagri go gi ge or rather ro t( re, and in 
Punjabi dd tU de^ fern. pi. diyda ; the dative affix in Hindust¬ 
ani ko becomes in Bigri n«, in Punjdbl ruin. The affix denoting ) 
the agent of a past act, in Hindustani ne, is often dropped in 
Bagri and almost always in Punjabi. The ablative affix instead 
of the Urdii se, is in Bdgrl sun and in Punjabi thon or simply 
on. The plural base in both dialects generally ends in tin ^ 
instead of the Urdd on, and Is often retained in the nominative 
of a masculine noun ending in a consonant whore the Urdu 
drt»|>s it. The pronouns and their oblique cases are expressed 
very differently. In Bagri the tense which in Urdii is the 
subjunctive is usetl for the present, while in Punjabi as in 
Urdu tho present tense is expres.sed by a participle with some 
foiTu of the verb ‘ Aai, ’ e.g., Urdu * kartd hai* Bagri, * knre,* Punjab! 

‘ kardd hai' (he is doing). The present tense of the auxiliary 
verb w much the same in Punjdbl as in Uidii, but in Bdgri 
tho h gives place to s, e.g., Urdu *hai* (is), B.Mgri*«e,* Punjdbl 
‘^*1.' Tl»j past tense differs in all three, Urdu * iha* (was), 
Bagri * hd,' Punjibl ‘ id ’ or * si. The gerund which in Urdu ends 
in »i i, ends in an in Punjibl and in ho in Bagri, e.g, Urdu 
kfidnd (eating), Bagri khdbo, and Punjibl kUdnan. Their very 
interjections are different, e. g., instead of the Urdu hdn for 
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‘yes/ the Bigri says hainbe and the Sikh nho. Tlie syntax of CH^i.a 
both dialects is very much the same, the most noticeable P^ulation. 
difference being the peculiar use made in Bagri of the phrase 
Ico nln= the Urdu hoi nahin (* not at all *), c-f/., rf</aa ho hoiyA 
ntn, with the emphasis very much on the Aro, meaning “ no 
grain was produced,^ or ho gaya nfn=** ho did not go. 

The Bawariyds have a dialect of their own which has 
sometimes been considered a sort of thieves slang, kept up 
to facilitate their combination for purposes of crime ; but 
the great mass of the Bawariyils in this district are 
not at all given to crime, and have no desire to conceal 
their dialect ; moreover, it is siwken most commonly by 
the women and children, while the men, at all events in 
their intercourse with their neighbours, speak ^ in ^ ordinary 
Bdgri or Punjabi. It seems prolmble that it is simply 
the”dialect of the country of their origin'kept up by them in 
their wanderings. 

The Ndts, Sdnsis and some others of the wandering 
tribes also have dialects of their own. 

The statistics showing the local distribution of tribes and 

castes are contained in Table 15 of Part B. 

% 

The general distribution may be briefly summarized thus^ 

The eastern half of Bhiwani contains a large number of Uindii 
Kajput villages, while the rest is occupied by Jiits '^ho are^j^^^j^j^ 
Dcswdlis to the oast and Bigris to the west, and als4j by a 
lar<’e number of Musalman Rdjputs of the Jdtu clan, llansi 
tuhsil is almost wholly occupiwl by Jdts except for a group 
ofMusalmdu Jatu Rdjpdt villages to the south-west. 

In Hissdr Jdts and Rajputs, the latter mostly Alusalmdns, 
are intonningled, but Jdts predominate on the east side of 
the tahsfl. 


The southern half of the Fatahdbdd tahsil is held by Jdte 
for the most part, who are Doswalis on the east and Bigrls 
on the west. Wh of the Jits wo find Alus^min Ranghara 
and north of them again, along the Gha^ar valley, Pachbad^ 
with some admixture of Sikh Jits from Patiila and Musalmdn 


Dojrars from the north. 

O 


In Sirsd the Biigri Juts are found alone to th% south of 
the Ghaggar, the Pachhdda along the Ghaggar and the Sikh 
Jiit to north of the Ghaggar in the Rohi tr^t. On 
the western lower of the latter, there are a few villages of 
Bdgri Jdts. 
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CBAK I. g limits of trihEil tarritorioa ag at preaeot hi exigtanc^ 

Popalatton- ato tho rsault of a comparativelv very recent colootaatloa. In 
to t[^g former iahabitmta Iittlo Ls kaoTVQ, and but little 
ci tfibii eni^ai. caii bo gatKerctl from what we do kaow^ The eettlement of 
■ftuos. Tunwir llajpiita from Delhi in thi.s digtriot ie probably 

the oariieat tribal moTement of which wo have any authentic 
record. This haq been dealt with in Chapter IIj and will Ijo 
noticed below. They appear to have been followed by Chauliaii 
iLajptita, who did not ap|>arent]y^ however^ come in larj^e numbers, 
or if they did, only maiie a temporary stay. The J4tu Rejpdta, 
a younger branch of the Tunwir elan, entered the district 
from Kiijputana after the expuiaiou of the clan from Delhi, 
The Punwar Rctjptits made their apj^earanee ia the south-eastern 
corner of the district at an early date. Tradition says that 
they were allied by^ marriage with the Chauhane of Delhi 
iroTU whom they received a grant of territory around Kaldnaur 
and Rohtak, Thence they found their way into this district 
where they came into conHict with the Jatds who stayed their 
further progress* 

The predecessora of the preseat tribee of Deswalf Jits 
appear to have advanced into the district from the south-east, 
and maay of their villages oa the eastern border are very 
old* 


^ Sirad tahsfl was no doabt the seat of a fairly advanced 
oivili^tion in aacieut times, but when the tract came under 
Hritish rule, it was, and had been for a long time, on 
uninhabited waste, and there is practically no information 
available as to the former distributioa of tribes in that port 
beyond this that the non-descript collection of tribes, now known 
as Pachtidd^, have for ages led a wandering predatory life 
w'ith their herds of cattle along the banks of the Ghaggar* 

The four southern talrsiia of the district thus present 
more or less definite traces of ancient tribal colonisation, but 
the limits of the ancient tribal territories have been greatly 
obliterated by the widespread desolation ensuing upon the 
famines and political disturbances which the district experienced 
before the establishment of British authority* The condition 
of the ilistrict at that epoch has been sketched in Chapter D, 
and it is from that epoch that the modern colomaatien and 
development of the district dates. 


IfoAtra Oob* 
SJmiLoil. 


^ That colenisatioti was in part a roturn of the former 
mbabitanti and partly an immigration of entirely new tribes* 
^me of the larger and stronger village oommunitieiS on the 
Gha^gar along the Western Jumna Oanal and in the eastern 
portions of the modem tahslls of H^nsi aad Bhiwini managed, 
but with diSculty, to maintain their existence through nil 
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the troublous timoa which precoJed British rale. Mivuy of a 

their mhabitants, it ia true, throw up their land and fled, but popa^ntion. 
tbe villages, aa a whole, coatiiiuotl to exist aa inhabited units 
(hiiscAaf)- The araallor and weaker villages, of course, disappeared, 
the inhabitants either flying towards the districts on the cast 
or else congregating for salety in the larger villages in their 
vicinity. 

With the restoration of law and order the ftirmer inhabitants J***- 
in many cases returned to their lands* and thus the rough 
features of tlio ancient tribal distribution were to some extent 
maintained, but at the same timo a very large influx of Jit 
clans from the Bdgar took place, and these form the present 
Bdgri Jits of the district. They are of various gJts which 
will be noticed below. The B-igri Jdts arc emfined, roughly 
speaking, to the western portion of the district. In Sirsd they 
are* with few exceptions, found only to the south of the Ghaggar 
streamy in tahsils FatahibM* Hissdr and Bhiwani they are 
settled in a more or Less well defined strip along tho western 
border. The ISdgri Jdfcs have not penetrated os propriotoru 
into the east of the district, but they are often found there as 
tenants. 

The fact is that at this point of junction it ia very iliffi- 
culfc to distinguish between the Bjlgri and tho Deswaii Jats; 
their language, tnanhers and customs; these ara so similar that 
it is only where the Jata of the eastern and western borders of 
the district are compared, that the differences between them 
become apparent. 

While the Bdgri Jits were advancing into the district from 
the west, the Sikh Jits of Patiila and the Maiwa were pressing 
on from the north-east and occupying extensive areas of land 
in what are now the northern parts of the Sirai and Fatabdbad 
iahsiis. 

For generationa previous to the modem colonisation of the 
Sifsi tahsil, the tract had been the battle ground of wandering 
Musalmdn Rijpiit tribes, EbdttfSi Joiyds and Wattds, whose per 
manent homos, so far as they rauld be said to have been settled 
permanently anywhere, were, in the case of the two former, the 
territories to the west now iucluded in the States of Bikdoer 
and Jaisaimir, cmd, in that of ^ the latton those along the bank 
of the Satlaj in the present districts of Montgomery and Ferozepore, 

Upon the establishment of British supremacy lar^ numbers 
of these trib^ aottled down in the pneseut SirswilahsiL 

The uou-deacript class of Masai mdu tribes known a» 
Pachhddds, who appear to have com© m early' times from the 
riverain ti^ta ia the soatb-weat of the Punjdb to the loUey of 
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the Qhaggar, and there carried on a perjMtuar predatory 
warfare ae wandering tnaraudera, frequently pe net rat mg far 
southward into Hissdr, also had to abandon those migratory 
habita and settle down* Their occupations up to that time had 
been largely^ if not entirely, pastoral, and ao they continued for 
many years, they have, however, now for some time taken to 
Jess congenial agricultural pursuits, although they Lave by no 
means entirely abandoned their pastoral habits* 


The above sketch will give some idea of the linos upon 
which the modern colonisation of tlie district, so far ae the more 
important agricultural tribes are concernedj has ijroccoded. 


In regard to the less Important tribes there is not much to 
be *said. 


The marginal table 

AJwri .*^ 7*3^ 

A Abu *■* 

A AT-jlloa <i* 9 

Aror* *** 4 *007 

BiLniM ->4 €C.SC0 

E 4 w*ry 4 a **. 3 , 8*2 

A Bisbnoti ■■* 

Br^bmanfl 

Obblmbu 

Chi^niilTia 60.03* 

Chubr^ls Mjai 

mUntik* .* 4 . JO.GSIj 

Dbobia 2*732 

A OogtVT? **4 7, M& 

Pftklf* *,* 12.108 

A Gujlt* 30.046 

AJlta 

Jh.il] *,. 6 , 26 * 

JoUhiU *„ 2,7*4 


gives in alphabetical nrder the names 

T Kwifthirt **. 32.491: mQSt 

5,8lSl 

jS Gotewor thy 
tribes in the 

83* 

13,077 district, to- 
30,181 

7o:P ^t^or with 
“75J their numbers 
at the lost 

6,511 


K^mhArt 
Kbiutilu 
Liobd» 

A SiiWt 

Mocb^a 
A ATugbmli 
Nilh 

A B^bbAdAfi 
A PiitbinB 
A lUjpulB 

A S&yTaJl 
SMkbd 
SaztATy 
TwJchiflJ 
TaUi 


census, 

13.657 


The Aheris, a vagrant tribe, pi'esent some points of interest. 
They are also called Naik*sand Thoris, the former of which is au 
honoriBc term and the latter somewhat contemptuous. Aliens 
are divided into numerous with Rdjpiit names> srouia M 
which are given below with the tracts whence the gMs are said 
to have come ; Hhattis from Jaisalmirj Hah tor from Jodhpuif 
and Bikauer, Kachwds from Jaipur* Kandals from Blkdner^ 
KaUj from Jaipur* The Aherfe claim Rdjpiit origin, and aay' 
that they have sunk socially, hence their Kajpdt uanieaw The 
Jaipur! Ahoria do not intermarry with the Jodhpuris and 
Bikiuerla, but the latter do intermarry among them- 
selves. 


The traditional account of the origin of the Aheris is as 
follows: Damba and Jhinda^ Hah tor UajpdtSj were servants of 
Pabu, ano®er RahtoTi who was a worker of miracles. Oae day 
Pahu sent Hdmba out to grajio his camel Dimba, who was 
blessed with a large appetite, slew and ate the camel, but sub¬ 
sequently brought him to life again. Pabu then outeastetl 
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Ddmba and Jbdnda, and made them Ahorfa with Naik as an 
honorific title. Diimba and Jbiuda belonged to Jaipur. The Popalation 
Aherla worship Pdbu, Ddmba and Jhanda as cItmUus. Their 
tombs are at Kioii Kabra in Jodhpur, whither Ahoris make 
pilgrimages. Alien's marry only in their own tribe, and marriage 
in the usual four is avoided ; they also practise harewm. 

They cultivate land as tenants, and are often village chaukiddra. 

They make baskets and the chuji for winnowing, and they also 
scutch wool (rui pina). Their Brahmans are • f the Chamdrwa 
sect. Their claim to be Rijpdts is doubtful. Tlioy were probably 
menials attached to various Kdjpdt tribes whose names they 
have assumed. 

The Ahirs are properly a pastoral caste, their name being aww. 
derived from the Sanscrit Abhira, or “milkman ” In this district 
they are now almost wholly agricultural. They are of the same 
social standing as the Jdt and Gujar, who will eat and smoko 
with them. The west coast of India and Gujrdt would appear 
to be their ancient homes, but they are also numerous in Behar 
and Gorakhpur, and at one time there w as an Ahir dynasty in 
Nepdl. 

According to their own tradition the Ardi'ns or Rdlns of ^ Arno*, 
the Ghaggar- were originally Rdjpdts living near Uch on the 
Panjndd, near Multdn; but some four centuries ago, when 
Sayyad JalLU-ud-dfn was ruler at Uch, their anc(*8ti>r8 were 
overthrown by some powerful enemy from whom they escaped 
: only by disguising themselves as market gardeners, the occupa- 
ition followed by the Ardfn or Musalman Kambohs of the 
'neighbourhood. The name Rdfn has stuck to them ever 
since, and they have taken to agriculture, but have not 
forgotten their Kajpiit descent. Their ancesbirs from Uch 
came and settled on the Ghaggar about Sirsi, and until the 
famine of 1816 Sambat (1759 A. D.), they held the whole of 
Ithe Sotar or Ghaggar valley from Bhatner upwards to near 
Tohina, being at that time in possession of 117, or, accord¬ 
ing to some, of 360 villages. The famine of 1759 A. D. 
ruined many of them, and as the Mughal empire decayed 
they became more and more exposed to the predatory attacks 
of their neighbours, the Bh^ttis, and at last the famine of 
1840 Sambat (1783 A. D.) broke them altogether, and 
drove most of them from the country to settle ^ross the 
Jamiia near Bareli and Rdmpur. The tew who remained took 
refuge in Sirsd, Rdnia, Sikandarpur, Fatahdbdd and .^rwan, 
and it was only when the country came under British rule 
that they ventured agmn to settle villages of their own. 

They deny connection with the Ardins of the Satlaj i^d the 
jPunjab proper, and endeavour to maintain their oxclusivenesa 
by intermairying only with Bdina of the Ghaggar and of 
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CHAP. I, c. Bareli. It seems, however, probable that these Ghaggar Ardfos 
Pop^tion are an dff-shoot of the Satlai Ardfns (who again may be 
Th. Artin*. Musalman Karabohs), and that they came to this neighbourhood 
in comparatively recent times from Mirltan, and settled in con* 
siderable numbers in the Sotar Talley about Sirsa and Rdni^ 
but were driven out by the famines of the last century and 
the raids of the Bhattis, and that the Bareli Ardfns with 
•whom they intermarry are really emigrants from near Sirsi. 

On the introduction of BritiA rule, the remnants of the 
‘tribe, who had not lost their instincts of industry, took up 
:land in the Sotar valley, where the tribe now owns, in whole 
or in part, some 20 villages. They speak of themselves, how¬ 
ever, as “the 12 villages.’^ Until very lately they were strictly 
endogamous, allowing intermarriage only with Ardfns of the 
12 vifia^ and their near relations of Bareli. The Ardfns 
in this district are, as a rule, middle-sixed men with intelligent, 
pleasant features. Their dress and language are similar to those 
of the Satlaj ^^fusalmAns. They are very thrifty and industrious, 
and have been for generations devoted to agriculture, especially 
on irrigated land. On the Ghaggar the rice cultivation is either 
in their hands or has been learnt from them. Their villages pay 
a comparatively high assessment, but they are, on the whole, a pros¬ 
perous community. Numbers of them take land as tenants 
in other villages, and they often carry goods long distance 
for hire in their large carts drawn by good bullocks. Their 
houses and villages are kept clean and tidy, many of them being 
. tastefully built of pakka brick. They are unusually intelligent, 
and, upon the whole, further advanced in civilisation than any 
other tribe in the neighbourhood, but unfortunately rather 
given to quarrelling and litigation, though this may be due to 
the greater value and more complicated nature of their rights 
in their favourably-situated and well-cultivated lauds. 

kxon. The Arords claim to be of Khatri origin, and they follow 

some of the Khatri snbdivisions. The Khatrfs, however, reject 
the claim. They are divided into two main divisions, Utaradui 
and Dakhana. There is no intermarrii^ between these sections, 
each division being endogamous, while each clan within each 
division is exogamous. All Arords are said to be Kdrab gotras. 
The Arord.s are practically confined to the Sirsd and Fatahdbdd 
tahslls, and appear to take the place of Bdnida in the villages 
where they are settled. 

The word Bdnid is from the Sanscrit hanij, which simply 
- means " a trader,” and is more the name of a class or occupation 
than of a tribe. The Bdnids form by far the most important 
commercial caste in the district They appear to trace their 
origin to Rdjpiitdna, and it seems not u^kely that their 
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aace^tors were the trading community among the inhabitants 
of Kajpdtiua, while the Khatrls and Arords performed similar Population, 
functions in the more northern and western portions ot the 
Punjab. Inside the caste the three most important divisions 
are the Aggarwils, the Oswdls and the Mahesris, and these 
appear to be real tribal divisions, because none of these will 
intermarry, nor will the members of one division smoke or eat 
with the members of either of the other two. 

Of the Aggarwdh there are 17^ gSts ;each g^t is exogamoua AggarwAi*. 
with all other g^i. The traditional origin of the Aggarwdlsis 
as follows :—Riija Aggar Sen was a desoentlant of Rabrattan, a 
Rishi; he had 17 sons, and after his death his widow, at his 
wish, married them to the 17 daughters of a Rishi, whence sprang 
the 17 gdt»o( the Aggarwdls. Brahma is said to have given 
Rabrattan a magic grain which would procure its possessor 
wliatever he want^, and this came into the hands of the Aggar- 
wils who thus became shopkoepors. Another tradition is that 
Tula Das of Bendres was a religious man, from whom was descend* 
ed Raja Aggar Sen; the latter went as an ascetic to the NilgiHa 
and prayed that he m^ht have issue. A Brahman took pity 
upon him and converted 17 tufts of the Kusa grass, which were 
growing in front of him, into 17 sons, and these were married 
to the 17 daughters of Rdja Basakli Xdg, the snake king; 
whence sprang the 17 gSls, On one occasion a boy and girl of 
the GoyaJ gSt were married by mistake, and the mistake not having 
been discovered till the phere had been Mrformed, the officiating 
Broliman made them into a new called the "Gond ” which is 
j known as the half gSt. Aggarwdls who lose caste are called " Dasa ’* 

Bdnids, while pure Aggarwdls are called “ Bisa” 

I The Aggarwdls are said to have immigrated to this part and 
founded a town which they called Agroha after Rdja Aggar Sen ; 
it was subsequently attacked and destroyed by the Musalmdns 
'j after which the Aggarwdls dispersed to the south and east. The 
ruins of Agroha, in this district, certainly show that at one time 
it was a large and important city, and it is very likely tliat it 
was a wealthy and prosperous settlement of Bdnids froxuEdstem 
Kdjpiitdna, at the time that the Qhaggar was a perennial river 
and fertilized a far larger area than it does now. Unable to 
advance in face of the northern Khatrfs and Arords they spread 
back in a south-easterly direction. 

The Oswdls trace their origin to Jodhpur. As stated above, oiwaia 
they ap]^r to have no connection with Aggarwdls; a possible 
explanation of their orimn is that they were the trading classes 
of the western Rdjpdts of Aldrwdr and Jodhpur as the Aggarwdls 
w ere of the eastern Rdjpiits, 

The Mahesri Bdnids claim to be descended from Rdjpiits, kUhMra. 
and have clans or g^t$ with Rdjput names. It is quite possible 
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CHAP. T, 0 * ^ true* and that they wero Rdjpdt® who took to 

PopoiaUOD. commerce, and so sank to the level of other Eiuias, 

Nearly all the members of the Jain sect are to be fobnd in 
one or other of the divisions of the Bdnlisv AJl the Oswils, 
with very few, if any, exceptioos, appear to bo Jains of the 
Swetambara sect. Of the Aggarwdis a few are Jains; all tho 
Mahesria are Vaishnavds, none of them Jains. 


The Bdnid of the district differs but little, if anything, from 
the standard type of his caste. He is probably the best abugad 
person in native society, but with all hia meauneag and moQOj- 
grubbing projiousities be fulfils functions of the utmost import¬ 
ance, and without birn the mminddr would often be in the direst 
distress. 

Biwwjfti. The B^iwaTyA3 of this district nro classed as a criminal tribe, 

and the adult males have all been registered. As a matter of fact, 
however, the Biiwaryda do not appear to be more criminal tlmn 
tho other agricultural tribes of this dbtrict, and they are certainly 
not as criminal as the Fachhidds, Ranghars and Gujars, Some of 
them are fond of a jungle life and given to wandering, living 
in wretched huts and feeding upon lizards, jackals, foxes and 
ocher jungle animals ; but it is said they will not eat fish, ilost of 
them are fair euitivatoTs, and a few are employed as village 
watchmau. The Riwaryds are seemingly an aboriginal tribe, 1^ 
ing of a dark complexion and of ipferior physique though resembl¬ 
ing theBdgrl Jats. 


They are divided into four sections—(I) the BfdJwatl from 
Blkdner tOTritory, claiming connection with the Bidiwat Rajputs 
and giving Chi tor as their place of origin; (2) the Heswili, hving 
IQ the country about Sirsd ] (3) the Xdpriya to the east towards 
Bel hi; (4) the Kdlkamaliya or black-blanket people, who (eepecjally 
the women) wear black blankets, and are found chiefly among 
the Sikhs of the Jangal and Mdlwa country. Those four sections 
do not eat together or intermarry, but say they all came origiaully 
from the neighbourhood of Blkiner, They are most numerous 
in Rdjpdtdna and the districts bordering on it, but extend up 
theSatlaj to Firozpur and Lahore. The name of tho tribe seems 
to be derived from the bdwar or snare with which they catch 
wild animals, but many of them despise this their hereditary 
occupation, and indt^ it seems now to be practised only by the 
' Kalk a m aliya or Punjab! sectioin 


The sections are subdivided into clans (gSt or noJt) with Eijpd 
iiames such as Chauhdn, Punwir, Bhdtti, The Bdwaryds wh< 
live amodg the Sikhs wear the hair long {hen) 

some of tliem have received the pdktd and b^me re^mla: 
Sikhs. The black-blanket Bawary6s speak Punjibl and tho Bidiwat 


/ 


y 
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Apeak but they have besLjeei a dialect peculiar to iheui selves, 

and not understood by the ordinary peasants. Biiwaryis consider 
themselves good Hinadsj. and say that regular Brahmans ns officiate 
at their marriage n^remonies, the same Eiahmans officiate for Jits 
and Banias, They hold the cow sacred, and will not cat beef; they 
bum their dead} and send the ashes to the Gangea They are said 
sometimes to admit men of other tribes to their fraternityj and 
an instance is given in which a Binii for love of a Bawaiyi 
woman became a Bawatya himsolh 

The Bishnola are the followers of a particular form of 
Hinduism} the lead id g feature of which is the worship of Vishnu 
incarnated os Jhambdji. They are not a distinct tribe, but 
are made up of Jits, Khdtis, lUjpdts and Bdnids, but they 
always try to sink their tribe in their religion} and give their caste 
- OS Bislinoi merely. They retain the language} dieea and other 
Tcharacteristica of the Bdgds. 

The first three classes appear to be confined mostly to 
Kdjpfitdna and the Bdnia Bishnofs to hloridiibdd in the 
North-Western Provinces. The adoption of the Bisftnoi religion 
does not appear to absolve the membeis of originally diverse 
tribes an<l castes from- the prohibition as to intenriarriage} 
and marriage outside the caste i^ of ooursO} forbidden i tlms 
Jdts and Bishnoi Khdtis wiO nut incermarry} and 
they in all cases retain the gdts of their original tribea. 
Tliey abstain entirely from meat} and are partiunlarly careful 
of taking animal life in any form. They are forbidden the 
use of tobacco, and on the first and fifteenth day of each 
month no spinning or ploughing is allowed. Unhke other 
Hiudns they cut off the cAoH or scalp lock and shave the 
whole head. The customs of the tribe connected with birth, 
marriage and death have been noticed elsewhere. 

The BfsAaefs are thrifty, frugal and iudufitrious; agricul¬ 
ture is by no means their only resouico, and they are ever 
ready to turn eveiy chance of profit to advantage; the 
consequence is that they are probably in more comfortable 
circumstances than any other peasantry in the district. 
They are, however, of an overbearing and quarrelsome dis¬ 
position, and somewhat addicted to litigation, which often takes 
the form of false criminal charges. They are as lax in the 
matter of truth as any tribe or a caste in the district. 

The sections of the Brahman caste moat commonly met 
with in the district are the Gaur, the Sarsut, Khandolwil, 
Dahima, Gujr^ti, Dakaut, Aehsrj, Chamnrwa and Puahkankar* 
Except in the case of the last, the above order repr^ients the 
order of the difibrent sections in social rank, The Gaurs are 
the highest, and among them are included most of the agrioul- 
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oa^i. a tural Brahmaiia. They say that they came originally from 
PopulfttioQ* Bengal, btit it ia much more likely that they came as the 
^rAbuuQj. p/jirahiis or family prieijta of the variouo imToigrant agrtcultural 
tribes amoDg whom tliey are settled. They are divkled into- 
BO-called g^ts or goirdSf but these appear to- be religioue rather 
than tribal drviaions 

As usual the Gama are fod on the 13tlr day after death, 
they will not take oSerings of black colour dtJa), nor ofier- 
ings on tlie occasion of an eclipse (grahan ka ddn)t nor those 
made on Saturday. Gaum will take offerings from most 
agricultaral tribes and from Khdtfs, Ndis, Xiohdra, Kumhdrs, 
Jogis and Bairdgfe, but aot| of course, from Chuhrds or 
Chaniixs. 

The Sarsut Brahmans are probably the indigenous Brab« 
mans of the Ghaggar and the tract north of it; they are of 
liigh caste, but apparently below the Gaurs than whom they 
are less strict m obaerranoe of caste rules. The Gaum neither 
eat, drink nor iutermany with the Saisuta* 

The Khandelwal Brahmans app^ to be little, if at all,, 
below the Gaur and Samut in rank, in fact they state that they 
are a branch of the Gaum, and this is not at all improbable. 

They are fed on the 13th day after death and take neither 
black oJforingB nor grahan Jca ddn j this also applies to the 
Dahlma Brahmans, who appear to be much on a level with 
the Khandelwils. It is said tlmt the above f>ur elaaaea of 
Brahmans will e&t in company, but not out of the same dish, 
nor smoke from the same pipe stem. 

Gujrdti Brahmans are inferior to the Gaur and Sarsut, 
they take ijrrft'iait hi ddn^ but not black offerings, and are 
fed on the 12tb day after death, or before the Gaurs. Dakants 
will take offerings on a Saturday (Acinic^r ka dda), at an ecHpae 
and also ** kdla ddn. " The Aehiij is the lowest of all the 
true Brahman sections, he receives offerinp on the llth day 
after death. 

The Chamarwa Brahmana are probably uot Brahmans at 
olli they are often called Chamarwa Sddhs and olhcinte in the 
religioua ceremonies of Chamirs^ Chuhris and other bw caster 
for whom Brahmans of higher castes will cot perform such 
aervices. 

Pushkankar Brahmana apparently come from near Ajmer : 
they are not included in the two groat divisions of B rah maos, 
the Gaurs and the Duran rs, and they have no iatercuuise w/Ui 
eithar Gaurs or Dakauts. 
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In Bikaner they are said to have onginally been Beldara 
\rho helped to excavate the Pnahkar lake at Ajmer^ and so f 
beoame Brahman a. 

The great majority of the Canr and Saraut Brahmans are 
not i, e-, directly engaged in the discharge of reli¬ 

gious functiona, but have adopted agriculture as a profession, 
still their inherited instinct of auperiority to the other castes 
around tliem makes them anything but good zamindirs. 

The Brahman, espedaliy the Gaur, ia, apart from his 
religious statua* held in low estimation W the pwplo at 
largOj but while fully alive toliia unscrupulous rapacity they 
Htill regard him with the Bupemtitious reverence which is 
firmly based on fclie traditional belief of ages» 

Chamirs form the third largest caste in the district * but 
in social tEuportance they rank only above the scavengers and 
Khatiks* Tho Cham&rs of this part are divided into four great 
sections called Zdts, which do not intermarry. Their names 
are, respectively, Cbdudor, Meghwdl, Jatya and Chambir. 

The Chamdrs of Hissir and Sirsd belong nearly all to 
the Chdndor section who will have nothing to do with the 
Jatya Chatudm who lieiong to the neighbourhood of Delhi., 
The reason alleged is that the latter wtura the skins of camels 
and horses which no Ghindor Chamdr will touch. He confines 
himself to the skins of huffaloes and cows which are cloven* 
hoofed animals. The Meghwdls are the Ghamars of the Bigar, 
and are again divided into two sub-^ectionsj the Bdmbfs and 
the Jatis, who do not intermarry. The Bdmbfs are said to bo 
the Ch amirs of the Rajpdts and the Jitis those of the Jits. 
\ The Bdmbis are not uncommon in Hissir. 


The term Chamir is evidently an occupationai one and 
in no sense tribal i and the subdivisions which have been given 
a above are the true tribal castes- Each of the subdivisions 
Tb again divided into gdts or clans. Each subdivision is 
co^ndogamoua, and marriage is avoided ia the usual four gdi$^ 

The primary occupation of the Chamdrs is leather work, 
but he does not tan j this is done by the Raigdr and Khatiki 
as noted above- In addition to hia primary occupation the 
Cbamdr weaves the common country cloth, performs begdf* 
labour for the village and receives as remuneration the skioa 
of the cloven-hoofed cattlo which die, works aa a permanent 
labourer in the Idnds or agricultural partnerships, and also os a 
daily labourer at harveat time. He frequently cultivateB land 
as a tenant- In the towns he and his women-folk work oa 
labourersby the job, and are called Wfj. The Chamdrs are 
almost entirely Hindus. 
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cii4P» I. a Chahraa or aweepara form the lowest of all the caatea* 

Pop^tioD Here» as else where, the Chuhra is the vQia^ a weeper, and his 

Chdhcftft. only caate which will touch oight-soiL The Muaalmdu 

Cbuhria, of whono there are only a few, are callei Dindar^ In 
addltioQ to sweeping the Chuhra carries burdens, works as a 
labourer at harvest time, or la takeu on as a permament labourer 
byafdtia or cultivating association^ The Chuhra will eat the 
flesh of almost any animal, and receives the akiua of animals 
which do not divide the hoof, such as horses and camels. 

DhioAk*. Dhdnaks will not touch night-soil, and on this account 

are considered to be slightly superior to Chuhris. ^ They are ^ 

primarily scavengers, but in addition to this practise several 1 

other ooeupationa* A considerable portion of the village weaving 
is done by them, and they are very fr^uenfcly employed as 
the daura or village measeoger. All evil tidings, such as news \ 
of a death, are carried by them and not by tbe Nals. They 
fl rhm cultivate as tenants, and work as field-labourers. 

Obhiittiw. The Chhfmba is properly a calico-printer, and stamps colour¬ 

ed patterns on the cotton fabrics of the country. Ecsincs print¬ 
ing in colour he dyes in madder, but, as a rule, in no other colour. f 
Ho is purely an artisan, never being a village menial cxr^pt as a 1 
washerman, in which case he is usually classed as a Dhobi* Asa 
rule, ho only washes the clothea of viUagers of the higher castes, 
because among Jdta and castes of rimllar standing the women 
generally wash the clothes of the family. 

n«eui. The Dogars of the district are all Muaalmdns. They ^re 

confined almost entirely to that part of the Fatahdbdd tahsfl 
lying to the north of the Ghaggar aud including the Budldda 
\tdqa. There is, however, a considerable colony of them in the 
Hissdr town. 

F»kir«. The term includes persons of all tribes and religions who 

are devoted to a life of refigioua mendicancy. A few of the- - 
more important socta are noticra below. , 

Bjrftga. The Byrdgls ate divided into four classes, rj£z., the Himdw&t 

Rdmanandi, Bisbn Swdmi and Madbiva Acbdrya, wlio are dh 
tinguisbed by special devotion to Krishna, Rama, Vishnu ant 
M^yho, respectively. The Byrdgia abstaio from meat and spirit^^ 
They are allowed to marry; those who do so are called gharhdrit 
while those who remain celibate are called nagar. The Byrdgfs 
are generally pu/drls of Vishnu, Krishna and Hamimiu, but 
not of Siva, They are often called Swimi, as a title of respect. ] 
The Rimanandis wear red and the Nimiwats white hhindfs ia 
their ftjfais or caste marks. 

Ooaiitu Gosdlns are a subdivision of the Sanydai sect of fakin. 

The founder of the Goadl^ waa Shimbu Achirj who had tea 
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chdas, each of whom ori^nated a aeparato section of tho Gosdins. ohap. t, c. 
The namo of every member of each aeotiao oniia in the aame Popolntioai. 
syllable sach aa piirij tfratft-t asrctfiir osotj, n^h. And the 
name is givon by tho gu 7 ^ to the at initiation* Thoso 

sections are not drfiferent but merely mdieato that a ]xirti-» 
cular Gosdin is under a partioular ffitrtt. Thoyi however, have 
their gSU, Gosdina ana both celibate and married* Tho latter 
are called gharbdri, and they engage in agricultural and worldly 
occupations. GosAins marry only within fchoir religious sections^ 
i.ti*,a^iVmay not marry a pfiri or iHtw ni3rsd. The celibates 
are c^led 7tv%tddri or asa^ddri. Tho Goailti^s house when insidt^ 
a village is called matf when on tho outskirts asdn. 

Gosains may engage in all worldly pursuits but may not marry* 

The matddri Gosdtus are generally pujdrfa in the temples of 
Siv^a {shiwdlds) and take the ownings made. The celibate 
Gosiins who wander about begging are called abd^iL'* They 
are forbidden to beg at more than seven houses in one anti 
the same place. The only vessel which they carry with them 
is the" ndriid *' or cocoanut shell. They are only allowed to 
receive alms of cooked grain which they must inunerse in water 
before eating i and they may not halt more than three days at 
any place except it be at a tfmth or place of pilgrimage or in the 
rains. 

Of the reU^ieus section mentioned above those moat commonly 
found in the matriGt are the pdtis or giri%. Tho sfum of the 
p/iris TOMdes at Kharak, and that of the fjlris at Bdtak, both in 
this district. The Gosiiiis are ganorally clad in garments coloured 
pink with yerw. 

Dddup^nthfs are a sect of f^hfrs diatincfc from Gosh fns. 

Their founder was one DddujiOt a Brahman of Ahmedabid, who 
became a fahSr and founded the sect some 350 years ago* Hie 
tomb is at rfaratya in Jaipur. The Dddupanthis worship Ishw^ar 
alonCt and reverence the " " or writings of Dddu* An 

a rule, they abstain from spirits, and animal food and are celibates. 

They practice money-lending, and are often wealthy. They avoid 
colours, and are generally dresaod in white. There is a section of 
them c^ed (Itarddhi whose yura resides at Rattia in thiA distrietp 

Jogfe generally trace their descent to one Gornkhnitlj. 

In reality he impeara to have been a ch«l<i of one Alohendra 
Nith, Jogi, lie was, however, a faruons member of the sect, 
and it is generally regarded as having started with him* 

Jogla appear to fao celibate, and marriage involves exclusion 
from the caste. They abstain from flesh anti spirits. Jogia are 
divided into twoaectiona, the Knnphatte or ear^pierced Jogfe, 
who have a hole bored In the ear and wear a glass ring in it, 
and the Augar, who do not pierce their ears, but wear a small 
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CH^t* c, wooden whistle called ndd which they use before eating. Among 

PopulatioD, themselves the word Kanpliatto " is not usedj. tor it is substitute 
the term “ Darahana.” They appear specially to Tevereace Siva and 
worship him with the words " sheo gorakh.*" They are often pujdrls 
in the village shiwdids. There appear to be 12 pantks or subdivisioug 
of the Jogis said to have apruag, as usual, from the 12 cfielda 
of Gorakhndth; they have names such as Aipantbi, Nath| 5 authi, 
Maipanthi, 4c. The chief monasteries of tlie Kanphatte Jogis in 
this port of the country are at Bohur in Rohtak and Nohur near 
Babfldra in Bfkaaer. There is also a monastery, an offshoot 
of the former one, at Busan in BbiVini tahsii; it contains a 
sJtiwdla and the graves of several The 

Jog/g are pujdria of the shividia, while the chelds wander 
about begging. 

Oujir*. A complete account of the Gujara will be found in paras* 

480 to 482 of the Punjab Census Report for J8SL The 
Gujars have been identified by Cunningham with the Eushau 
or Yuchi or Tochari tribe of eastern Tartars. This tribe 
entered India about a century before Christ, and about the 
middle of the 5th Century A. D. there was a Gnjar king¬ 
dom in south-weatern Rijpiitina. It is to Rdjputfiaa that 
the Hissdr Gujars trace their origin. Most of them are Hiudds. 
They are generally of good physique, but of poor moral character. 
They seem to devote most of their energies to cattle-keeping 
and cattle-stealing, and they are very bad cultivators. 

By far the most importaut group of agricultural tribes in 
the district, socially and economically, if not politically, are the 
Jats or Jdta They comprise 25 per cent, of the population of the 
district, and may bo divided roughly into four broad classes 
thus 

(i). The Deswili Jdts of Harfdna or the Deg country, 
a tract which extends roughly over the eastern 
half of the four southern tahsils of the district 

(fi). The Bigri Jits who are immigrants from the Bdgar 
country of Bikaner* 

(uj)* The Sikh Jdta of Sirai who, aa already stated, have 
come from the Mdiwa country in the north and 
from Patldla, 

(»u)* Musalmdu J its from the west who form a email 
part of the Pachhddda of the Ghaggar valley* 

This classification is not tribal or religious. The Deswili 
and Bagii Jits are practically all Hi adds, and social inter¬ 
course, and, as a general rule, intermarriage, takes place between 
them* It is difficult to draw the line between Doswdli and 
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Bigri in the tract where they intormingre, but the Deswili 
I of the Qatsfcere border differs markedly from the B^i of Slr^ 
and the weatoro border of the district. ^ 


CITAF^ I. c, 

Population. 
Joti er jAtc. 


®dgri J^t, though a thrifty and industrioua agriculturist, 
w of slighter physique and duller intellect than the Deswilt 
who looks down upon him. This difterence ig uot a racial 
one, but due probably to the harder cooditious of life which 
prevail m the Bigar. The Deswill Jit, ou the other hand, h 
a lusty specimen of humanity, a thrifty and eicollent agriculturist 
and far superior in everything, but perhaps social rank, to tha 
other agricultural tribes of the district 


There is another division of DeswAli and Bdgri Jits, commonly 
^gmfted throughout the district, that into Shibgotra and 
Xasibgotra Jdts. The ShibgotrAs are so named from the fact 
that their ancestor is traditionally said to have sprung from the 
mattod heir of Siva. The Kasdbgotra, on the other hand, claim 
that their forefathers were originilly lldjpiits, who took to 
agriculture and the remarriage of widows and so sank in the 
I social Scale. The ShibgotrAs, ou the other band, assert that 

j th^ are asl Jdta, and do not claim RAjpdt origin. There are 

said tobe iWtsof Shibgotra JAts. The tradition as to their 
origin IS as follows r—One BArh, a Shibgotra, made himself master 

I I of a large portion of BikAner, he sub^uently founded a town 
I named Jhausal, and from his 12 sons sprang the 13 gSU of 
j I the ShibgotrAs. of whom only tliree or four are to bo found In 
i this district. They do not intermarry with each other, but only 
with the KasAbgotra JAta. This difterence of traditional origin 
f may not improbably, point to a real differeoco in descent, and the 
|i i’ Shibgotras may have been originally non-^Aryan abori*riDeSj 
'! whoso chief deity was Siva, and with whom the less militant 
> tribes of the Aryan invaders intermarried adopting at the same 
f ! time to some extent their social customs and worship, thereby 
! [ sinking to their social level and becoming JAts. This would 
also account for the prevalence of the worship of Siva amon*^ 
the Jits. ° 


The principal tribes of DeswAli and BAgri JAts to bo found 

in the district are the following as returned in the * . 

1891 


census 


- o( DmitiUE 
Ot BAgri JAtf, 


BbainiwAl 

ChAliil 

GbatwAI 

JAkhar ... 

MAn 

Nain 


4,823 

3,291 

2,064 

2,991 

1,244 

1,733 


Punn-a *. 
SangwAin 
Dallil „ 
Shoran ,, 
GodAra .. 
Sahrawat 


7,625 

1,467 

2,310 

4.596 

4.597 
868 
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The Bbaintwdl Jdts nro a Bdgii tribe, but they claim to be 
Deawdlis. They apjjear origin ally to liave been Chatihia Bdj- 
puts ol' Sarobhar in Kajputdaa, whenca they spread into Bfkdner 
and Sirsd, and thence in small numbers into^ tahsiLs Fatahdbdd 
and Hissdr, 

The ChAliilfj are one of the largest Jit tribes in the Punjab, 
but comparatively few ot them are to be found in this distriet. 
They are said to be dc^scecded from Rdja Agarsen Siirajbansi. 
According to another story their ancestor was a Punwdr Raipdt 
called Rdja Uikh, who came from the Deccan* His son Birai 
married a Jit woman, settled at Matti in the MHwa about the 
time of Akljar, and founded the tribe. 

The Gliatwils are a tribe of Deswili Jit&, aho known 
a.s Malnks. They claini to be Siroha Rijptjts, and to have 
ounio from Gnrh Giizni in Afghiniatin* The Ghatwils state 
that they settled in JJohm in the Kohtak district, where they 
were under the heel of the Rijputa to such a degree that their 
women had to wtmr nose-ringa of straw* The Jits attacked 
and overcame the Kalanaur Rijpdts in a dispute arising out of 
a marriage processioii, but peace was made, and both parties 
settled down. Subsequently the Hijpdts invited the Ghatwils . 
to an enteitainment and treacherously blew them up with I 
gunpowder ; one Ghatwii woman who was not preseat was the v 
sole survivor. She hap^iencd to bo in the fields at the time, and 
was found there by a Braliman of Depil, now in Hiusi tahsil, 
which also was the place where the woman’s family lived* The 
Brahman conducted her la aifcty to her father’s home at DepdL 
While refusing all reward he stipulated that the child with 
w'hom the woman was pregnant should be his japnan. The [ 

woman gave birth to two sous who founded the villages of 
Sultinpur and Umra, now in tli© Hinai talisll, and the Braluuaus 
of Depil are to this day theparo/iiia or family priests of the Ghat- 4 
wil Jats of those villages. j 

m 

The Jikliars are Deswalfs, and are said to be sprang from 
a Rdjpdt tribe variously state^i os Ghauhin and Udha* An j 

ancestor, Jaku, appears to have settled in Eai Bagri in Bikdner, 
and thence removed to Jhajjar in Eohtak* It is related of him J 
thataRijaof Dw^irka had a large heavy bow and arrow made, 1 
he promised that whoever should lift it up should be raised in 
rank above a Rdja. Jnku attempted, but failed, and for shame 
left his native country and settled in Bikdaer. This story, I 

puerile though it appears, is very possibly a raytliical vei’aion 
of the true facts, uu,, tlmt the Jdkham became Jdts by degrodO' 
tion from the military caste of Rdjpdta. They take their name 
from their probably mythical aaeestor, Jaku* They own the 
large village of Kheri Gangan in Hdnsi* 
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Aaothor story Is that they are depended from a Cbauhin o, 

Rijpiit tweniy goii&mtiOD3 back. Ho ia said to have come p^uiatlgu- 
frum JjikaQor^ auJ bis four sons are said to hayo founded the ^ 

Gakhar, SaagwaOf Piiii aud Kidian JatsL 

The Mio, Dallil and Deswal Jita are said to be descended 
from Mdn, Dille and Desal, the three sons of one DhaQiin Rdo of 
Silanthe in Rohtak by a Badgujar Rdjpiit woman. They are 
evidoutly closely oonuected, as they do not intermarry. The 
Mdus are found both among tlie Sikh Jdts of Sirsa and the 
JJeswdli Jdts of Hdnai and Hissar, hut tlie former are sligiitly 
more numerous. 

The Alan Sikh Jdta of Sirsd the following traditional 
account of their origin. They state tlmt their ancestor Aldn^ a 
Ptiiiwir Rijpdt, came from Garh Gazni and settled in 
Patiala in the time of a Kdja BhainipiL His descendants 
form the Alan tribe, and are connected with the Sindhu 
Jits, who are descendants of Sindhu, one of the twelve eons of Alan. 

The Niin Jats claim to be of Tunwir Kijpdt origin. If isrifsT, 
so, they came probably from the south-east from the direction 
of Delhi. 

The Puniyds belong to the Shibgotra section of the Jdts, Faniya* 
being descended, as they state, from Puniya, the eldest of the 
sons of Blrh. They claim no Rdjput origin. 

The Sangwin and Sheordn Jdts are apparently closely 
connected, and have an identical tradition as to their origin. Bbncuin*. 
They say that their ancestors Sanga and Shora were Chauhiu 
Rdjputs of Sirsi t these Chau hips emigrated, the Sing win Into 
Didri where they held 40 villages and the Sheordo into Tioharu, 
with 75 villagos. They settled down and married Jdt women, 
and so became Jits. 

Another account (sea above) connects the Sangwins with 
the J^khars, 

The Dallils claim descent from a Rathor Rijpdt who settled fi.T>jti,i 
in Hobtak and married a Baigujar woman some thirty generations 
back By her ho had four sons, from whom the Dmlal, Deswal, 

Min and Sewig Jits have sprung, and these four tribes do not 
interraarry : but compare the accs>unt of the origin of the Mina 
given above. 

Tlio Sahriwats claim to be descended from Sahra, n son B&hritnu, 
or grandson of Kija Anangi)il Tdnwar. 

The Godiras are a Shibgotra clan, and trace their descent Goditm*. 
from one Ntmbujt who founded a village near Bikiner. They have a 
trodJitioQ that as they could not agree on one of themaolvf^ to rule 
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over tliem tliej asked the Rija of Jodhpur to let them hava 
one of hi8 younger gona to be their ruler. Their request 
waa granted, and they were given Bika in whose honour Bl* 
kaner was founded. It ia said that even to tliis day the 
IS piRc^ on a new Itija of Bikiner'g forehead by a Godira 
Jat, and not by the family priest The Godira Jdta are a prosr* 
peroua clan; and own large areas in fcho Sirsd and Fatahdbid 
tahsils. 


i^i of those mentioned above, such as the 

Chahils and Mans, the following are the principal Sikh Jdt tribes; 
to be found in tJie district :— 


Bhiriwals 1,004 

Dhillons 1^124 

Gila -a 1,264 


Sardis 

... X,3£14 

Sid h da 

... fi|491 

Sindhu 

... 2,397 


The Dhiriwila are almost entirely confined to the Sirsd 
and Fatah ibid tahsfls. They state that they are sprang from. 
Tnnwar Kijpdts by marriage with womoii of inferior tribes. 
They are numerous in Ferozepro and Patidla^ where tJiey trace 
their origin toDai^nagar, which was apparently somewhere in 
the direction of Delhi. 


The Dhillona are chiefiy found in the Sirsd tahsil. They 
claim descent by social degeneration from the Pun war Rijputs. 
Tlie present Dhillons of the district appear to trace their 
origin to Basin in the Lalrore district. 

The Gil Jits are another Sfhsi tribe; they trace their de¬ 
scent to a Rija Bhainipdl, a Birih Rijput. They appear to have 
come originally from Bhatinda ; whence they dispersed in the 
chaUsa famine of 1340. In Ferozepore the tradition 

appears to bo confiin^ to the Wadan section of the Gils, 
and it is probably this section which has settled iaSirsa. 

The Sariia appear to be descended from a Punwir Rajpdt. 

The Sidhn Jits are closely connected hy local tradition 
with the Hindu Bhitti Rijpdta. It is said that the ancestor 
of tb^ Rdjpdts, by name Bhitti, together with bis brother 
Suarda, came into itiis part of the country from the direction 
of Alatbura. Risilu, a descendant of Bhfitti, had two sons, 
Jaisal and Dus^, the former of whom was the ancestor of 
the Hindii Bhdtti Bdjpdts. Dnail had a son, Junhir or Jdunra, 
who married wives of inferior castes by whom ho had sons, from 
whom various tribes of Jits are sprang. The whole of the Sidhu 
tribe including the Barirs are sprung from l^tera, a son oC 
Juahir, intermediato ancestors being Sdhu and Barir, 
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No doubt this legendary deseent expresses what la the 
fact, viz.t that the Hiudd Bhdtti Hdjpdts and the Sidhu aud 
Barir Sikh Jata are closely couneot^. But, os will be shown 
below in the case of Mus^mdo Bhdttis, who are also con¬ 
nected, the common ancestor came immediately, probably not 
from irnthura, but from the upper Punjab. 

]\fo3t of the Sidhiis of this district call thomselres Bardra 
and insist on their near relationship with the founders of the 
Patiala, Ndbha and Jlnd States. 


The Sindhu date appear to be connected with the Min Jits, 
and claim descent from Sindhu, one of the tvvelye sona of Min, a 
Punwir Rijpiit of Garh Gazni, who settled in Patiiln in the 
time of Raja Bhainipil. He adopted the custom of karewaj and 
so became a Jit, 


There are prol>ably many Muhammadan Jits from the west 
iotermingled with the fio^^^dled Pachhidis of the Ghaggar, though 
most of them now claim to be Rijpiits. There are also a few 
^ Musalmin Bdgxi and Deswili Jits to be found in the district* 
They are commonly known as Mula (uefortunate) data. Their 
ancestors were apparently forcibly converted to Islim, 



The Jhinwar {also called Kahir) is the carrier, waterman, 
Ssherman, and basket-maker of the east of the Punjab, Hia 
social stauding is, in one respect, high, for all will drink nt his 
hands. He is also the common baker for the peasantry, the 
village oven being almost always iu the hands of a Maehhi for 
Muhammadans and of a Jhlnwar for Hindus. The term Mkchhi 
Is, as a rule, applied to, and is almost synonymous with, Musolmin 
Jhlnwar. 

The Juldhis or weavers are probably of aboriginal extraction 
and of the same stock os Chamirs The proaeut position of 
the two castes is, how'ever, widely dissimilar. The Julaha does 
not work in leather, he eats no carrion, he touches no carcases, 
and he is recognized both by Hindus and Musalm^ns as a fellow 
believer, and admitted to religious Cfjnality. The real fact seems 
to be that the word Juldhn Is the name of the highest occupation, 
ordinarily open to the outcast section of the community, and 
that lu process of time thoae who take to weaving drop their 
caste names and cod themselves simply Julihds. 

Khatlks rank slightly above the Ghuhris or scavongera, hut 
are far below the Chamirs, They are great keepers of pigs and 
poultiy, which a Chamir will not keep. They also dye and tan 
leather. 


Kunihdr is certainly more an occupational than a tnbal term, 
and under it are included members of several distinct tribes. The 
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CH-vp. 1.0 . Kumhars of the district are divided into the Mahar, Gola, ^lagre* 
PopairtioQ. chi, Bidawati, Xagori, Bhaodia, and other divisions, and all these 
Kttmbirt. appear to be really different tribes and not separate clans of one and 
the same tribe or caste. The tribes all smoke and eat together, 
but will not intermarry. In Sirsd the Kumhdrs appear to be 
divided into Jodhpuriaand Bikdneria or Desi. Several of the 
Kumhdr tribes have abandoned pottt*ry, and taken to apiculture 
as an <xicupation, and have thus risen in the social scale. In appear¬ 
ance the members of these tribes diflfer little from the Bagri Jdts, 
and like the latter they are good cultivators. 


Lohdr is also an occupational term. The Hissdr Lohdrs 
are divided into three main classes ; first, there are the men of Jdt 
or even Kdjput origin who from poverty have taken to blacksmith's 
work and have become Lohdrs ; second, men of the Suthdr tribe 
who have a tradition that 12,000 of them wore taken to Delhi by 
Akbar, and there forcibly circumcised and made to become black¬ 
smiths. Those men trace tlieir origin to Sindh where, they say, 
they held land, and they are usually called ^lultdni Lohdrs in 
contradistinction to men of the first class who are called Doswdll, 
The Multdni Lohdrs are subdivided into two sections, the Barra 
and the Bhdtti, who intermarry. Third, Gddiya Lohdrs, so-called 
from the cart of peculiar shape in which they carry about all their 
belongings in their wanderings from village to village. These 
people neither smoke, drink nor eat with other Lohdrs, and are far 
^low them in social status. It is probable that they are an abo¬ 
riginal tribe. 

The Lohdrs, as a rule, confine themselves to blacksmiths* 
work, and are true village menials. Hardly any of them own 
land, but many have occupancy rights in small plots in their native 
villages. 

MAiii. The MdUs are exclusively Hindii. They are divided into 

four sections, viz., Qola, Xajiabansi, Kdchi, Mdchi, which are again 
subdivided into various gSts. There is no social intercourse among 
the sections, but the Golas, who appear to be the highest of the 
four in social rank, say, that they smoke and eat with Jdts and Kdj- 
puts. The Mdlis practise karewa marriage, the elder brother can¬ 
not, however, marry the younger brother’s widow. 


The traditional origin of the Mdli is as follows.—They 
were originally Kshatriyds ; in order to escape the wrath of Paras 
Rdm, while he was slaughtering the Kshatriyds, their ancestors 
in common with other Kdjputs abandoned their social rank, and 
took to various callings, the l^is selected market gardening, which 
is still their tribal occupation. The Mdlis have probably no claim 
to Rdjput descent. (C/. Account of Ardios). 
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Looking at the restrictions on social interconrse inside the chap, i, c. 
tribe they would appear to be a combination of various tribes of population, 
low and diverse socim rank, who have probably immigrated from a 
south-eastern direction, and are now united by a common occupa¬ 
tion. 


i 

' 


)< 


The word Minisi is derived from the Arabic mirds or in- Mirdu 
heritanco. The Minisi is the genealogist of Jut^ and inferior 
agricultural tribes. It is his duty to attend at weddings and recite 
the history and praises of ancestors and the genealogy of the 
bridegroom. Besides this, ho is also the musician and minstrel of 
the people. There is a lower cla.ss of Minisi whose clients are 
people of impure castes. Although such Mirasis do not eat or drink 
with their clients, they are considered impure by other Minisis who 
will not eat or drink witli them. The Bliat is the gcueaU^gist 
of the Etijpdts, and higher tribes, and also of some of the su|ierior 
Jat tribes. The Blnits are probably descended from Bralimans. 

Both Mirasis and Blidts are hereditary servants of certain families, 
and the Minisi is frequently called in to do the Bliat’s work wdieii 
the occasion is not of sufficient im{)ortance to summon the latter. 

The Mirdsia are also known os Duma. 

The term Mochi as used in this district means the skilled Mochi. 
worker in tanned leather as opposed to the Chamiir or tanner. The 
(ochis are usually only found in the towns and large villages. 

Tlio Muglials are not numenms in this district. They are to Moghau. 
be found tjhiefly in the towns cA Hisair and Sirsd, and mast 

of them are cither in Government service or have relatives in Gov¬ 
ernment service. Tliere is a notable family of Mughals at Hansi 
who have considerable property in land there. The Mughals have 
been notified as an agricultural tribe. 




The Nai (4,150) or Hajjjam is the barber of the country, and nao. 

/ may often be seen shaving his customers in the open air. He is 
[ also greatly in request at pH domestic ceremonies, such as circum- 
I eision, betrotlial and marriagt>. He often, along wdth, or in place 
of, the family Brahman, gotis on formal deputation to arrange the 
I nuptials of his clients, and ho is also the ^arer of messages from 
vilh^e to village, such as news of w’oddings and other auspicious 
events. All iU-tidings are, however, borne by Chuhnis and not by 
Nais. The Nai is one of the menials of the village community. 

I The term PachMda is applied collectively to the miscellano- Pachhidit. 

I ous Musalman tribes who inhabit the Ghaggar valley and villages 
If adjacent thereto in the Sirsa and FataliabSi talisils. The word 
^ is^ftrivod apjiarently from “ pacJUiam/’ meaning w’cst, and has 
been bestowed on these people because they have witliin compar¬ 
atively recent migrated into the country from the west. 

The name “ Rdth,'' n/?aniDg ** hard,” “ cruel,” “ violent,” is also ap- 
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c. ^ these same poopb becauae of tlieir supposed characteriatics. 
PoputatiGD^ At the census of 1901 the Pachhud^s were euumemted aa a 
Baxthhi^ig. separate xjaate, and^ 1 thinks this was a mistake. Neither 
the name P^hhada, nor the name Rath is used by ttiese people 
when Bpeaking of themaelvea, unless, indeed, the person who calls 
himsolfa Pachhnda is a man of low caste such os a Mochi or a Lohnr, 
in which case the name PachhMa is used to conceal the real caste^ 
The majority of the persons called PaehhEidas claim to be Rajputs, 
and when awed their caste usually answer “ Foehhfida sadaunde” 
they coll us Fachhud^’^ When naked to say what his real cast© or 
tribe is he willanswer^‘VYattu'*or ^’Joya" or “Khararor^'Ehanck©'* 
or give some other tribal name. It would seem, therefore, that th© 
names Fachhdda and Ruth are used in much the same way as the 
name Ranghar. The Kanghars, however, are all of undoubted 
Bdjput origin, while the claim of the Paehhadds to be considered 
ihijpiits in most caaea rests on very weak foundations. Besides, 
the Watta and Joja tribes, which will bo noticed later on, the term 
Pachhdda is used to designate the tollowing principal tribes, 
namely * 

(I) Sokm. —These men claim to be Ohauhdn Rnjpdts, but' I 
the traditions as to tbeir origin appear to be various The Sohu? I 
of Bhirrdna, the head-quarters of the clau, state that their ances- I 
tors came some eight generations ago from Rawalpindi, under r i 
leader named J At u, ufd Bh atner an d Ihvnia to BhirrAna, Jb tu netu rrr 
od to Rawalpindi, while Lai, his son, remained as leader, and he i 
is regarded as the founder of the pr<^nt Sohu clan. 

Another version is that the Sohus are ChauhAus who came • 
eid Delhi from Jllo|:!^ttan near Jaipur, and settled on the Ravi, i 
whence they again migrated to SirsA. On the whole, the tradition il 
as to BAjpijt origin is too hazy to allow of it being regarded as satis* 
factorily established. Ij 

{ii) jSuiAeras,-**Thes6 men claim to bo descended from the s 
TunwAr Rfijpdta of Bahiina. ThirpAl, a TtmivAi of that place, , . 
married a Jatni, and was in consequence outcaated- ThirpAl is said 
to have settled in Basti Bhiuian near KatahAbiid, and bis descen* ' 
dants subsequently spread into SirsA and as far as Abohar. They : 
were, however, driven back again and settled in Bigar, which and j “ 
Basti Bhiman are their chief villages. They take their name [ 
from Sukha, an alleged son of Thirpsil. They intermarry with | ; 
Watta3, but will not give their daughters to other PachMdAs , 1 
though thoy will take tbeir wives from among them. ** 

I 

(iii) Jlinjirdons —This clan claims descent from the Sirohn 
RAjpAts, and is said to have migrated from the banks of the Ravi 
into this dii^trict. Their principal village is Hinjmi.\7 kiihe Fntab* 

AbAd tahsil They intermarry with S^dius, 
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(iv) Cholids or ElianeJcds —^These say that they were origi- ^■ 

nally Chaahan Rajpiits, hot they appear lu reality to be Dondiwal 
Jilts, who were con verted to isMm a few general ions ago» Tho 
Pandiwills themselvegi'diiina to have been originally Ghaundii?j and 
state that they ©migratwl from Delhi ntd Jaiaalmir to Sursa. 

The Pacbhad&a have obtained a very bod name throughout 
the district as cattle thieves. They are very bad agriculturists, 
being lazy and indolent to a degree, and quite improyident. 

The Pathana in this dietrict are for the most part deacon- 
daufcfi of the military settlers who were eatnbliahed in the district 
about the begitiuing of the last century. They have no political 
importance in tho district, and their number a are probably swelled 
by the inclualoti of many persons who prefer the title Pathan to 
that of their own castes. Most of the Pathan aettlera have come 
into the district from Uohilkand. • 

The Rdjpiits are in point of numbers the next largest group 
of tribes after tho Jats. They comprise 9 per cent, of the pouula- 
tiou of the district, *8 por cent. ^^em aro Musaimdns and the 
rest Hindds. Politically speaking, they have been of more import 
ance in the history of the district than the .Tats, and though this 
importance is fast waning, they nre still coramonly held to be of 
higher social rank than all other agricultural tribes. 

The Rajput of the district retains, but not perhaps m un¬ 
diminished vigour, the military iustincts of his ancestors ; beyond 
this not much can be said in his favour. He is generally a lazy 
an<l very inefficient agriculturist, very often up to the ears Ln debt, 
but withal extrnvnonnt and fond of litigatiou, especially tho^ who 
are Hindda. Ho still retains his pride of 'birth, which leads him 
to look down on the far more worthy Hi, who la immeasurably 
his superior in industry and its reward, easy circumstances. Above 
alb the ilimlmau Rajput or Ranglmr has an inna^p instinct for 
cnttle-httmg, ai'd has reduced this pursuit from a romantic past 
time to a science. 

The MIowiDg are the principa! RajpJt tribes tobe found in 


the district 

Barin 

... 1,-151 i 

Pun war 


7,405 

Bhntti 

*„ 6,582 

Ragbansi . > 

... 

1,436 

Chauhiin 

11,003 

Entbor 


5oe 

Jdtu 

... 13,403 

Satraoia m. 

... 

570 

Moia ... 

... 3,870 

Tunwiir ... 

*■«- 

5,935 

Mandahar ... 

580 

Wattu 

* 1 ■- 

1,852 
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^ The Barilla lira said fco be solar Rajpiits descended from 

foDulatioii- Iliii'a Karn of the MahiibhdraL The tribe is most numerous in the 

UanA^ Patiiiltt and Ndbim States, There is some doubt ^v'hother they 
are really Ildjpijta or Jdts, • 

BbAUi^f ^ The Bhdttia were at one time perhaps the most important 
Rdjpdt tribe iu the district. They are almost entirely Musalmdu- 
Like the Hindd Bhatti lldjpdt^, they are closely connected with the 
Sidhu Sihh Jitts- Tradition haa it that the Sidhu Batdrs are do- 
seendod from Batora, a son of lidja JunhaTi as has been stated be¬ 
fore in connection with the Sidhu Sikh Jdts, and that the Musal- 
mdn Bhdttfs are descended from Acliah another son of Janhar or 
Jaunni^ through a later descendant, Barai, who extended the Bhdtti 
dotnluion from the south to Bhatner which the Bhdttis held tUl 
they were expelled in the present century by the Rathor Raja of 
Bj^dnor, The Bbdtti's subsequently became the dominant power 
iuThe tract corrospemdin^ to the present Sirsi tahsil, and tbs 
northern part of tahsil Patabibid, to such a degree indeed that up 
to the time of the Afutiny the tract was known as Bhattidna, 
They arc now to be found principally along tho Ghaggar valley 
as far as Bhatner, 

The traditional descent of the Hindd Bhdtti Rdjpilta 
from Jaisdl, the brother of Dusil, ancestor of the Sidhu 
and Bardr Sikh Jdts aud the Musalmdn Bhdttis has 
already been nofcico<l. Jaisal m A.D, U56 founded Jaiaal- 
mir and its present Hindii Rdjpdt dynasty. Whatever maybe 
the amount of truth in 11 lose trmiitiunal genealogiea, it 
swms clear that Hindd Bhatt/Sj Alusalmdn and 

Sidhu and Barir Sikhs are cloaoly eonnectod, 

* AccH>rding to Tod, Bhatti* tho isommou traditional 
ancestor of these three tribes, was the leader or chief of 
tho Yidu race. The Yidtia wore Soraavaosa or of tho 
lunar race, tnid ap|X3ar to hare emigrated originally from 
Alathura, and Allahdbdd (Praydg) to the pountries beyond 
the Indus. After several ceuturies they returnod under 
Rdja Salvdhan, and extended their dominioti over the Punj¬ 
ab, aud Bhdtti, a descendant of Salvilian, gave hia name to 
one branch of tho Yadu race* Kchar, a deaceodant of Bhiitti, 
led tho Bhuttis into Rjijputiiua, and Jaisilj another descend- 
ant, founded the dynasty of J^ssdmir. The Hindd Bhattfa, 
Afusalrndn Bhdttlsand Sidhu Jiits are thus, no doubt, all ofishoota 
of the Yiidu race, and the local tradition which makes Bhdtti, 
the common ancestor of the three tribes, come direct from 
Mathura to Rdjput ma probably refers to the fact that that 
tract was tho original abxle of the race, w-'hile omitting 
all refereoen fco the temporary emigration of the Yudua 
from Ind^a. 
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The head-quftrtera of the Bhi^ttfe arst or were^ at chap^t, a 
B hat tier now in Bi'kaner territory* Bars3ij a Bhiitti, h said to papuiatioc. 
hare seized it in 1*Z85 A.D. Whether or no this fort took 
its name from the BRsitti tribes is a moot point* Native 
tradition says that the name originally was Bbaratner, and 
that it was founded by oae Raja Bharat. The only reason for 
preferring to aecept this derivation rather than the more 
obvioaa derivation from the Bh^ittia, is, that it ia less 
likely to have been invented* However this may be, 
there ia no doubt that the first Bhatti chieftain who establi¬ 
shed himself at Bhatner was Bami. The story is that the 
fort had been neglected for many years, had fallen to ruin, 
and was in the hands of some Jilt marauders. At length, 
in the reign of Nasir-ud-dln Mahmud (1246 — 126G) It was 
; restored, as a barrier to the inroads of Afghan and other 
, invaders; the fort of Bhittinda, 40 miles to the north eiet, 
f and now in Patiala territory, hoiog restored at the same 
time* At this period ^angez Khan was in charge of the 
Suba of Lahore* He was assassinated by order of GhayilS' 
ud-din Biilbnn, who succeeded Nasir-ud-dfn on the 
throne of Delhi; and it was in the confusion that followed 
that Barsi auceeeded in occupying tho fort of Bhatner. The 
fate of Barsi is variously narrated. Sir Henry Elliot’s Glos- 



"i straits as to be obliged to consent to conversion as the condition 
I of retaining hia 0 Dnc[uest. On tho other hand, Munshi Amm 
: Cliand, the former Settlement Olficer of tl^o district, re¬ 
lates most circumstantially that Barsi held the fort till 
1331, when a force being seat against him from Delhi, his 
eons took part against him and caused him to bo assoEsinated* 
One of these sons, by name Bhairu, curried favour by be- 
ooming a Musalman, and was left in chargo of the fort* 

( Bhniru's descendants for four generations continued to 

hold Bhataer, but at last Fateh KJian, the reigning 
chief, becoming turbulent, was e:cpellod by a force sent for 
, his reduction by Bahlol Lodi, whose reign commenced in 
i 1450* The Bhatti rule at Bhatner thus lasted for about 
160 years, 

I Fateh Khan, after hia expulsion, retired in tho diree- 

1 tion of Siraa, and betook himseif to agricultural pursuits ; nor 
do his descendants again emerge into notice imtif the reign 
of the Emperor Muhammad Shah {1719—1748)* In this 
rei^m Shahdiid Khan, Niizim of Harriana, married a daughter 
of ""Muhammad Hasan Khan, and procuretl the grant of cer¬ 
tain estates to his father-in-law* Hasan Khan was succeed- 
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cHAi'. I. <i ed by his bod, Muhammad Amir Khau, and this chief in 
Popoifttion- turn, gaiDiDg influence by marrying a daughter to the celo 
brat^ NajiS-ud daula, procured the title of Xawab, and 
was appointed NAzim of Harrmna* This waa a time of 
disaster for HarrLlna, what with the incursions of the Sikhs 
from' abroad, and tlie internal fights and forays of the EhAt- 
tia and other wild tribes, the whole country was devastated 
until, it ia said, only eight inhabited villages cs:iatod be¬ 
tween Hissar and Sirau Nawrib Amiii Khan died some 
years before the English conquest of the Mamthas in 1303, 
and was succeeded by bia two sons — the jS'awab ELamar-ud- 
dia and Khan Bahiidar Khan. After a while these brothers 
divided the BbiUti territory ; FotahabAd fell to Khan Baha- 
dar Khan, and Slrsa and UAnb to Kamar-ud-din. The lat¬ 
ter died not long after the separation, and was succeeded 
bji his son, Nawib Zsbta Khan. The BUatti chiefs though 
nomiDally becoming aubjects of the English Government in 
1803, in fact maintainod their independence for several 
years; Khan Bahiidar Khan was the first to fall, hia territ¬ 
ory being confiscated in 1310* He afterwards obtained a 
life pension of Ka, 1,000 per naonth, and some representatives 
of hia family, who still reside at the village of Majra, 
recortled as proprietors of two or three viliagee* MawaU 
^bta Khan, by a timely submission, escaped punishment 
in 1810, His turn, however, came in 1818, when, as has 
been already related, his estates were confiscated. A penBion 
of fU, 1,000 per month was granted to him for life, which 
he held until 1827, when it descended, reduced to lla* 500, 
to his son, Ghulaiu Farid Khan* GhulAm Farid died at 
Bdula in 1347, and his pension was divided; lls* 200 per 
month was given to his son, Mir Samad Khan, and the 
remainder to other mem beta of the family. In the mutiny 
of 1857, however, the apirit of the BhAtti blazed up. Mir Samml 
Khan proclaimed himself independent, plundered Sirsa, and 
made incursions in various dicectious* After the suppres¬ 
sion of the mutiny he, together with his uncle, Gauhar 
AH Khan, was apprehended. Both were tried and hanged, 
and the family pension, with the ciception of small life stipends 
to the wife and mother of Mir Samad Khau, was finally 
conJiBcated. 


The Bhdttis of the prosont dajr are almost all Muham- 
inadans* The date of their conversion is differently attribut¬ 
ed to the reign of Akbar and the time of Tmmiir. The 
most probable epoch, however, of the change is the conquest 
of Bhatner tu the time of Barsi at the end of the 13th 
century, as it is clear that either Barsi himself or hia son, 
Bhairu, accepted the creed of lahtui as the price of retaio' 
log Bbatner. 
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The Chauti^Q is one of the Agnitak tribes, and also one c, 

of the thirty-si:t royal fatniUos. Tod calls them the most vaJifint PcpciatioD* 
of the Hindd race, and to them belonged the last Hindd cbmhinV 
rnler of Hindus tan. Before the seat of their power was 
moved to Delhi, Ajmer and Sambhnr in Jaipur seem to have 
been their homo. After their ejectment from Delhi they are 
said to have crossed the Jamna to Sambhal in Murddabid, 

Ghanlidn being the most famous name in Rdjpdt annals, many 
people who have no title to it have shown themgelves as Chau- 

hina. The aacontlnncy of the tribe in this diatrict does not 

appear to have been permanent, and the true Chauhdna to he 
found here now have drifted in from time to time. They may 
bo divided into two branchesj the Nimrdna Chauhdn, and 

those of Sldhmukh, or as they coll thomflelves the ^‘Bardh 
Thai Chauhnns. 

The Nimnin^s are the doscondants of Rak Saneiit, 
great-grandson of ChAhir Deo, the brother of Firfchi Raj. 

They again are divided into two clans, the Rdths 

anti the BaigautiSs, the former being apparently the older 
branch. The Ihiths of the district trace their origin to 
Jntu^na and the Bagautaa to Khataulij both in the Gur- 
gtion district. 

The Bar ah Thai Uhauhans appear to have had a settle¬ 
ment of " twelve villages'' n-?ar Sidbmukh in Blkiiner not 
far from the shrine of the famoim Chauhan warrior, Guga, 
and to have immigrated thence into this district. 

The Jdtus apjjear to be a branch of the Tanwdr tribe, 
and their traditional origin is somewhat as follows 

On the establishment of Chauhsn ascendancy in the 
Tunwfir kingdom of Delhi under the great Chauhan Biaaldeo, 
the Tun wsirs emigrated from Delhi to Jilopattan in the 
Shekhawati country, north of Jaipur. Dul a son or 

desceudant of Auangpdl, reigned there, and hb sons JairAt, 
extended the Tunwar dominion to Bagor in Jaipur* The 
present reigning family of Jilopattan are TunwiSrs, and the 
tract is called Tunwarvnti or the country of the Tunwats* 

By a Saukla Rjijpdt woman JairAt had a son, Jatu, so-callod 
because ho had hair {jdta} on him at the time of his birth* 

Jdtu suba^uently omigratod to Birai where he married Palit 
Dovi, the daughter of Kanwarptil, Siroha Rajpdt, the 
Raja of that part* Anothe* daughter of tnis Rjija 
is said to have been the mother of the famous Guga Plr, 
who was originally a Cbauhan* Kanwarptil made over the 
H:lnsi ildl^ to his son-in-law, and the latter aummonod his 
two brothers, Hoghu and Satraek, from Jilopattan to share 
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ctiap. i.c. the tract with him. It was divided into three t:xppds or 
PopmatioD. sul>divistons celied after the oamea of the three brothers which 
are atiU well known among the peasantry* 

Jalllr 

Jiitu had two sons, S^dh and Harpal, and according to 
an ancient eaying* Sddh founded the presant siilnge of Rajli, 
and Harp?il tliat of Grcriliia. It waa about tills time that 
the Ciiauhsin, Rtil Pithaura (Pirtbi Riij), fell before the invad¬ 
ing Muaalmans under Muhammad Ghori, and the Jatiia aeizing 
their opportunity widely estended their power over pargatms 
Ao^roha, HAnai, Hiaair and BhiwanL One Amr^ita seiz^ 40 
villages in Kannuud tWita, and it is to this day the proud Ijoast 
of the Jiitu that his aucestora onco ruled over 1|140 kktrds or 
villages. 

. Itiighu and Satraola Kitjpilts, traditionally descend od frora 
the brothers of Jatu^ are also found in the district. That the 
tribal connection of the Jdtds, Raghdsj and SatmoLSs ia close 
is shown by the fact tliat these tribes do not intermarry. 


The Joiya Riijputs are confined almost entirely to Sirsii* 
Tradition states that they am descended in the female line 
from iSeja or Snmija, who ia said to have accompanied Blidtti, 
tho common ancestor of the Hindd Blijittis, ilusabmn Bhatti, 
and Sikh Sidhds in his immigration from Mathum. As in the 
case of tho Bhiittls this probably raeana that the Joiyaaaro au 
offshoot of the I’dtJu race who separated off after the return 
of that race to India* Tho Joiyila of the district are all 
Musoimaus* 


The ilandahar are said to be descended from Ssiwaj. a son 
of Ram Chander, and tliercfore to be Solar Riijpdta* The tribe 
is not numerous in this diatriet* 


Panvrini. 


According to local tradition the Pun wars emigrated from 
either Jilo^jattau or Daronagri and intermarried with the 
Chauhiina of Delhi, who gave them a grant of villages round 
Kohtftk and Kalanaur. This brought them into a conl^t with 
the expanding Jdtds^ and a severe struggle ensued, which was 
stopjMjd by a rough demarcation of their- respwtive territories, 
a sand-hill between Mclidiu and Bbiwani being fi.xcd upon as 
the boundary* 


ji^ghbftiuiA The Raghbansi arc the same as the Raghda, of whom 
an account baa been given u^er the Jiitiis. 

iiiiuori. The R^thors are one of the thlrty-aii royal races, and eoiar 

Rajpdta* Their old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern 
dynasties are to be found in Marwdr and Bikaner* They are 
not numerous in thk district. The Satraol^s are closely 
connected with the Raghus or Raghbausis and the JjUds. (See 
under JAtus). 
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The Tuu wars area gubdimiou of the bat are 

usually reckoned aa one of the tldrty-six royal tribes of R^jputa, Population- 
They undoubtedly form the oldest Bajpiit tribe in the tuawiixm. 
district* There are tvro strata of the tribe to be found 
representing two different waves of Tunwar emigrants. The 
first entered the district when the Tunwar dynasty, in the 
person of AnangpAl I, was in the asBendant at Delhi and 
had not yet fidlen before the ChauhAn. The descendanta of 
these earliest emigrants still hold the vUlagea of Bahdnaand 
^sti and others, adjacent to them, and are specially notorioua 
for their cat tle^lifting propenrities. 

The second atratera consists of the Jdtds, Raghiis and 
Satraolaa, who are all off shoots of the Tunwfir tribe, and who 
entered the district after the fall of the lunwars at Delhi, 

The Wattds are, as far as the district is concerned, confined 
almost exclusively to the Sirsii talisil, but beyond the district 
they extend into Firozpur and across the Satlaj into Montgomery* 

The Sirsvs Watfeda are ail Musalradns, and appear to have come 
some four or five generations ago from. Montgomery and taken 
up land in the then uucoloni^ parts of FiroKpur and Sirei* 
Traditionally they are closely connected with the Muaaloisn 
Bbatfcis and Sikh Sidhda, being descended from Rtijpnl, the son 
of Achal and grandson of Junhar or Jaunra, from whom also 
the Bhattis and Sidhua are said to be sprung* 

Whatever may bo the literal truth or falsity of all these 
genealogies, this much would appear to be clear that Hindu 
Bhdtti Rdjpdtsj Muaalraaa Bhattia, Wattua and Joyiis, and 
Sikh SidhU and Barar Jiits are all sprung from the great Yddu 
Rijpdt race, and uU separated after the return of the Ydd^s to 
India from beyond the Indus- 

The Rangre*, who have beeu confounded with the NiUrfs, 
arQ the dyers of the country- They dye in all colours except 
madder which appertains to the Chhimba. Strictly speaking, 
the Nflari dyes only in indigo and the Bangrea in other colours, 
but this distinction does not seem to be kept up in practice. 

The S^nsis trace their origin from Mslrwiir and Ajmer where S4 d*i', 
they are still numerous. They are essentiallv a wandering tribe, 
seldom or never settling for long in any one place* They are great 
hunters, catching and eating ail sorts of wild animalfl, both dean and 
unclean, and eft tin g carrion. They keep sheep, goat^ and 
donkeys, work in grass and straw and reeds, and 0^ ; and their 
women very commonly dance and sing and prostitute themsdvoa. 

They have some curious connection with the J4t tribea of the 
Central Punjab, to moat of whom they are the here^Rtary genealo- 
gista or bards. They are said to bo the most criminal dass in the 
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cgAP. 1 , 0 . Puiijjib, and they are registered in this diaJdct ander the Ciimicial 

Pocttlattoo- Ttibea Act. "Very often Sansis lire under the proteetbn of Bouie 
iTjflueutiai Pnchhiian or Ranghar to whom they give a sliare of their 
pilferings. 

The Sayyads are supposed to he descendauta of Ali> the sou-ia 
law of MuLiamiDad. Ai a matter of focti many pcrpona who Imre 
no claim to the title have adopted it b^use they have risen 
in the world. The great majority of Sayyada is to he found 
in the Hisssir talisO, and especially round the large village of 
Barwula. They are described as lazy agrieultariats andlxid revenue- 
payers, and I do not think this description dooa them injustice* 

The term Sheikh can properly be appKod only to tho«e persons 
who are of Arab descent. I do not tliink, howeverj that any 
one of the peraons calling themselves Sheikhs in this district is realiy 
entitled to this description* The name is commonly adopted by 
persons of non-deecript class who aro ashamed of their true origin, 
and who have not tho assurance to caU themselves Path4ui or 
Si^ads. 

TlieSunur b the gold and ^versmith and jeweller of the 
village people. Ho also derives conaderabla profits by lending 
money at a high rate of interest. Although really one of tJio 
artizan class, he is also one of the twice-bom, and is entitled to 
vrear thej'aneo or BocTed thread. The great majority of the 
Sum^ra are Hindus. The few classed as Muhammadans probably 
call themselves zargetrSj and are confined to the cities, 

iMkbiai or terms Tarkhan ^d Khati include the Hindu carpentera of 

the South-Sastem Punjab and tho Suth^rs or curpentera of the 
Bilgar, who belong to quite a different tribe. The Snthars do 
not intermarry with other Tarkhans or Khatb, and their women 
do not wear a noso-ring. The Suthars have, to a considerable 
extent, given up carpentry and taken to agriculture. They own 
throe or four large villagea in the Sirsd tahsfl, and are fiiir agri¬ 
culturists. They affoct a certain superiority over the ordinary 
Kbati or Tarkhan. It will l>s seen from this that the terms Klriti 
and Tarkhan are the names of an oocupaticm, and do not denote a 
true caate. 

X«u*i ipglj jg oil-preaaer of the country, but as there is not 

much oil to be pressed, the Teli has usually taken to other occu* 
pations. The name seems to denote a true caste. Many Telb 
who do the work of butchers, are called Qnss£b, and these have 
been entered as n separate caste, though the name is probably 
only owupationah Of the Qaasaba a large number call themselves 
beopdria or merchants, because they deal largely in cattle. In 
parts of Sirad tho Telia have taken to agriculture, but with in- 
oiderent success. 


Sdaiit. 

SAryida, 

SlisUclj, 

SunLtf. 
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Each maia tribe and each tribal element ef an occupational c, 

caste is subdivided into dana or which may be taken to Popcaetton* 
meap subdivirions of the tribe, each including all the descendants 
through males, of a real or supposed common ancestor* oi titt* And 

* T T" 1 tioni oa dmi* 

The tribe or casta as a very general rule is, whether Hmdu 
or Musalm]in» strictly etidogamous^ marriago between 

persona of different castea or tribes is abeolutely prohibited. 

The issue of a marriage between persona of different tribes or 
castes would follow the tribe or caste of the mother and not 
that of the father, and it is in this way tliat many of the Jat 
clans account for their serial d^eneratiou from the rank of 
Kdjpdt. Such a marriage ia, however, now almost out of the 
question. The ia'iue of a eoneubine of a dllfercrit tribo woultL 
l»o of the tribe of their father. 

The Bishnois though forming a single caste on the strength 
of a commoti religion were originally of diverse tribes, and the 
memory of their di6E?rent tribal origin ia preserved not by 
retaining the names of their tribes, but of the clans or subdividons, 
and tnarrmge between Bishnois of different tribal descont is 
forbidden ; thus a Bishpri whose ancestors were Juts will not 
marry one whose ancedtors were Khitis* 

Bnuia 13, 03 hoe been shown above, an occupational term, 
and Banias of the Aggarvvil, OswAl and Mahesri sections will 
not intermarry. 

Again the great subdiviaions of the Brahman caate already 
enumerated will not iutormarry thus a Gaur will not intermarry 
with a Kandelw^d, nor a Sarsut with a GujarEiti. It has been- 
alremly mentioned that ih.' tribal subdivisiops of the MdlfSi sueb 
as Machi, l^lchi, Gola and also those of the Cham?lrs, Jatya 
I Chandor, Blmbi, Meghwdl do not intermarry. Tlie same is the 
^ eras among the Kumhurs. In short, where the name of a caste 
is an occupational term the caste is generally found to consist 
of distinct tribal elements ’which doi not intermarry, and the 
tribe is thusj os an almost universal rule, endogamous- In some 
cases there are groups of clans or aubdivisioug withiu the tribe 
or race which form phTatries, hosed on real or supposed commom 
ancestry, among whom intermarriage is not permitted. Among 
the Riijptits we have the Jatu, Raghu and Sitraola dans said tu 
be descended from throe brothers, and no intormarriag© is per* 
mitted among them, while J&tus avoid marriage with Tun wars, 
of which cl'^n they are themselves an offdhoot. The Man, Dnldl,, 

Deswdl and SiwAl Jslts do not intermarry on account of alleged 
common descent- (Ibbetson's Kacmil Settlement Report, para¬ 
graph 1S€). 
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CEU^i, c. jjjQ it^lf ie in all cases exogamous, that is, no man 

Popalatton* many a woman of bis own clan, but ia many eases the 

Oremiatton Tfisttiction goes much further than thla. Among the iollowipg 
Li tribif uid Hiuilu both Bilgrl and Deewdli, BiehnolSj Malffif 

rah mans, Khdtis, Snndre, Kumhars, Lohars, Ndia, Cbuhrds 
and Chamdra—a man ia not pennitted to marry a female either of 
his own clan or of those of his mother, father's mother or motber'e 
mother. Among Banlas and Hindu Eiijpiita the restriction ex^ 
tends to the man's gSi only, while among Hipdn Gujare marriage 
is avoided in one's own gSt and in these of one's mother and one's 
mother's mother. 


To Sikh Jftts the man's own gSt only is forbidden. Among 
Musalmun Juts and Rujpdbs the pndiibition includes only the 
one gSt, but among Musalmdn Gujarg, Lobara and Telis it 
extends to the four gSt$. Dogars do not many in their own 
gStr and some also avoid the gSt into which the father's sister has 
marriod, but both these restrictions are falling out of use. After 
marriage a woman among all tribes retains her own gStf and does 
not enter that of her husband. 

There appear to be no particular marriage restrictions 
anoong the Pachbiidds, whose social relations are of a somewhat 
confused chaiacter. There are indeed apparently certain nominal 
restrictions on intermarriage between the different tribes 
of Pachhiid^, such os that Sukher^a can marry their daughters 
to Wattu Raj pdts, but cannot themselves marry W attu women. 
Sok herds also marry women of other Pachhada tribes* but do. 
not give their daughters to the latter. Hinjriions say that ' 
/ they marry their daughters to Bhanek^s, but cannot take wives ^ 
from among them. These restrictions are probably enforced with f 
great laxity. lu short* marriage among Pachhadas generally : \ 
consists of a sale of the girl to the highest bidder. 

Among the Deswali Jata of tho eastern portion of the ^ 
district there K in addition to the prohibition against marr^e on 
the ground of relatioashipv a further prohibition based on vicinage 
by which a man is forbiddeu to marry a girl not only of an 
adjoining village but also c^any village in the neighbour¬ 

hood* i. c.* withiu a distance of 15 miles or so. The Bogri 
date do not apparently obsen^e this rule, though marriage with 
a near neighbour is probably rare. Marriage with a girl of the 
same vill^e never takes place. 

Marriage between persons of different religions is forbidden, 
irC., a Hindu can under no circumstances marry a Musalmnn. 
Baniis, however* who are Yaiahnavia, can marry Banias of the 
same subdivision who are Saraogis or Jains ; for some time this 
practice was abandoned owing to disputes between the two sects. 
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Hissar Dwtrict.J 

The prladpa] iadez of the social ranli ocoupied bj any chap, i, c. 
particular Hindu tribe or caste is supplied by a consideration PooiSItion* 
of the tribes or castes with which it smokes, drinks or eats, 

Thera is the usual distinction between pakki and roJ!i, couitii 

The former is made with ghii and on account of its purifying cS*ti 
indueDco p(xkki roti can be eaten from the bands of those from 
which kachhi roti could not be taken. Jata, Gnjars and Aliirs 
will smoke out of the same pL|>e stem and the saute 

bowl (iaft or ndrtaJ). The above tribes will smoke out of the 
same bowl, provided the pipe stena is removed, with Khdtis, 

JVldlis, agricultural Kumhilra, i, €., those who keep no donkeys, 
and Lohsrs; and Riijpdts will smoke in the latter method wfth 
any of the above tribes eicepting perhaps Loh£rs. 

The Nftl is regarded as somewhat inferior, and the above 
castes will not smoke w'ith him, but will amoke out of his Aujf'Aa, 
if the stem is removed- Raypiits, Jats, Mdlia, Abirs, Gujara, 
agricultural Kumhiirs and Kfadtls will eat each other's rofi, 
whether pfjkki or kachhi, but R^'pdts, Jsts and pixibabJy Ahfrs 
wiU not eat the kaMi rofi of a Loharj as the fact that ha em¬ 
ploys a or water reservoir in his work like a Chamiir ren¬ 
ders him impure. Brahmans and Biiniae will eat the pakh, 
but not the kachhi, roti of any of the above castes, and a Brahman 
w'ill not eat roti from n Bsnla, The general rule is that 

all Hindus, except those of the low’est or me aid castes, will eat each 
other's ruii. 

Rdjptits, J^ta, Ahirs, Mitlfs, Gujars, Khatis TV'ill drink water 
out of the same metal vessel; a Brahman will drink water from 
the metal vessels of any of these tribes, provided that they have 
T>een scoured (maujua) with earth, or he will drink water from 
an earthen vessel belonging to them if it is new and unused. Jats 
iind the other tribes on a social equality with them will not drink 
from a vessel belonging to a Ndi. 

From an economic point of vieiv, the agriculfcaral population cbmourjuie 
of Hissdr cannot be said to be badly off. So far as the 
eastern and central portions of the district are concerned it 
would perhaps be nearer the truth to say that prosperity 
is the general mlOp Towards the west, on the Lght sandy 
soil of the Bilgatj the conditions of life are certainly harder, 
but even here it would be difficult to say that poverty w-os 
prevalent. The standard of living among the Bsgrfs is 
certainly lower than it is among the Jilts to the east, but 
its requirements are not inadequately met by their surroundings. 

The Jttt, whether Bugri or DeswAU, is, as a rule, well conducted 
and peaceably disposed, crimes of riolence are rare, and those 
that are perpetrated are generally the result of a sudden 
quarrel, and committed without premeditation. Cattle theft, 
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CHAP. I, c. ^hicL la eomoKMa itmong otBor tribes, is rai^ amrtug the Jats. 

Populatioo. The Jat is, of course, unsurpassed in the pursuit of agriculture, 
and hia chief desire ia to be let alone iu the enjojinent of 
the fruits of bla totlsoiue industry; He is lojal awl contented, 
but an DTer-refined system of jurisprudence a^ the artful 
wiles of the natire pleader are daaly teaching him to become 
more and more litigious and quarrelsome. In fact this 

remark applies to most, if not afl, the agricultural classes of 
the district. 

BUjpdii. The Hi^jpdt, Hindu and Musalman, ou the whole, compare 

unfavourably with the Hiudu Jat. They ate for the mist 

part thriftless, extravagant and Impfovidect Pride in their 

real or fanci^ superiority of descent precludes them from 

healthy manual toil iu the field, and shuts their women up 
in a more loss strict pardftL Cattle-lifting is the hereditary" 
pursuit of many Rnnghars or Musalmau tiajpdts and is 
regarded as at the most a very venial ofibnco among them^ 
Though more than iudiftereut os tihers of the soil, inany of 
them make good cavalry soldiers. 


Pwhuau The PachhMa or Rath of the Grhaggur valley and the tr^t 
adjacent thereto is, perhaps, on the whole, the moat inferior 
specimen of the agrlculturi^ to be found in the district. 

He ia a miserable farmer, more extravagant and improridont than 
the Ranghar, and far more addicted to crime, especially cattle 
theft. Among other tribes the Fachhuda is known os Rath or 
hard-hearted. 

TimBtiiiBoa. The Bishnoi ia a class of Hindu agriculturist who has 
acquired for himself a distinct place in the etbnoli^ of the ■ 
district. He is an admirable cultivator, shrewd, intelligent, J 
thrifty and prudent, keoti in the pursuit of his own wealth ^ 
and advancement, and not very scrupulous in the methods ^ 
which he employe to attaiu it. The tribe or caate is pro- ' 
bably the most quarrelsome and litlgiona in the district, 
and it is rare to find a Bishnoi Tilla^ in which there are 
not deadly internal fouda The Bishnoi, though a strong 
proprietor, is a most troublosome tenant. The caste is, as a 
whole, the most prosperous in the district, not excepting even 
the Jdt 


Siki* The Sikh Jdts of Sirsi are by no means unworthy members 

of a fine nation- They are thrifty, industrious and intelligent, 
tad though apt to be violent when their passions are aroused, 
withal generally orderly and quiet. They are especially addicted 
to opium-eating, a practice which prevails also more or less all 
along the western wider of the diatriet. 
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The B^i Jat ia probably behind all the other tribes chap. i. a 
in intelligence^ and there ia a certain coareeneas about hia Fop^tion* 
manner which eeema to mark his intellectual inferiority to 
most of the other tribes of the district—a resnlt no dgubt 
of ^ the hard conditieus of life in his natlre sand-hills in 
Ibijpubina* He makes up for his want of iutelleotj however, bv 
thrift and industrjv 

Indulgence in ^irits and drunkenness is pi^tically unknown, 
but opium is consumed in fairly large (^uantitiea by Slkha and ^ 

Hindu Rajpdts. Tho Bishuofs are not allowed by their religion 
either to eat opium, smoke tobacco or drink spirits, anti 
cess in those matters is vety rare in the district as a whole. 

The sexual and moral Telations In the rillages are far purer 
than one would expect, looting to the obscenity of the language 
sometimes used. 

Education, in the strict sense of the word, is very backward, 
tliough the agriculturist ia not slow to learn w-hat are his 
rights or how far our law will support him in an attack on 
those of bis neighbour. 

The agricultural portion of the population of tho dis* . 
trict can b^t of few or no families of note^ The family 
the late Colonel James Skinner, C, are collectively the ' 

largest land^holders in the district. 

Colonel Skinner, the founder of the family, was born 
1778, His father was a native of Scotland in the service 
I of the East India Company, and his mother a Rnjpdtni, 
from the neighbourhood of Benares, In 1796, through the 
influence of Colonel Burn, he received an appointment in the 
army of the Mahratta chief, Sindhia, under his commander, 
the Frenchman DeBoigne, and was stationed at Mathura, 

^ ,_Hq almost immediately b^n'to s^ active service in 
9 SlndhWs army against the chiefa of impiitana. In 1798 he 
was severely wounded at the battle of Uncar^rah and taken 
prisoner by Smdhia^a forces, but he was subsequently set at 
liberty, 

Ab has been already mlated in the last chapter, the 
increafling po'wer of Geor^^ TJiomas in 1800 and 1801 ercit- 
ed tho jealousy of Sindhians commander, Perron, and led to 
a fierce struggle in which Thomas was overthrown at H4nri. 

In this campaign Skinner took an important part, and made 
hia first acquaintance with the Harijina country with which 
he was to be so prominently connected in the future. In tho 
beginning of 1803, Skinner received command of a regiment in 
Siudhia*a army. In the latter port of that year war broke 
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out between the Mahratta chiefs and the British, and ten of 
the British officers serving under Perron refused to u» aras against 
their countrymen. This led to the dismissal of all Sindhia s H^ng- 
lish officers including Skinner. This was a blow to Skinner who 
at this time apptsars to have had no intention of taking service under 
the Biitiah, nor any objection to fighting against them. J^erron 
was, however, obdurate, and shortly before the battle of Aliprli, 
Skinner, still unwilling to desert his former master, was forced 
reluctantly to come into the British camp. There, on con¬ 
dition that he should not be employed against his former 
master, he received command of a troop of native cavalry, 
the nucleus of the famous Skinneris horse, who had come 
over from Sindhia. In 1804 Skinner, with the rank of Captain, 
was sent with his regiment towards Sahiranpur to oppo^ 
the Sikhs which ho diet successfully, and with much credit 
to himself. In the same and following year Skinner was 
.actively employed in the war against Holkar. In 1806 on 
the introduction of the economizing regime of Sir (^rge 
B.irlow, the reduction and disbandment of Skinners Corps, 
f « Yullow Bovs ” as they w'ere called, took place. Skinner 
htself ^tired with the rank and ^naion of a 

Lieutenant-Colonel. He then resided for a time at Delhi, 
and after his pension had been commuted into a jagir ho 
employed himself in the improvement of his estate. 

Meanwhile the disturbed state of Hariana, the nominal 
head quarters of which were at Hansi, was attracting the 
attenrion of Government. As has been already related, the 
Honourable Edward Gardiner was in 1809 despatched thither 
to restore order, and the services of Skinner, with the rank 
of Captain and with 300 sowars of his old regiment who 
had been continued in employment as Civil Police, was 
placed at Mr. Gardiners dispo^ The strength of the 
corps was increas^ to 800. Skinner with his horse was 
pre^nt at the capture of Bhiwani, and he remained station- 
e>l in the district from 1809 to 1814, and assisted in the 
restoration of order. It was at this period that the founda¬ 
tion of the family estates was laid. Skinner received 
considerable grants of waste land from Government on which 
he founded villages and settled cultivators, others he took uj^n 
farm for arrears of revenue, and others again were voluntarily 
transferred by the original cultivators who preferred to be his 
tenants, and under the protection of hia name, to having the 
doubtful privileges of proprietors. 

Skinner’s corps was meanwhile increased to 3,000 men, 
and he himself received the rank of Lioutenant-Cdonel. Ho 
took part with his corps in the Pindhiri campaign. After 
its conclusion in 1819 the corps was reduced by 1,000 men. 
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Of tlie remainder 1,000 were stationed at Hansi under cha^i. c. 
Colonel Skinner and 1,000 at Neemuch in Central India Population 
under his brother Major Robert Skinner. In 1819 the 
which had been granted in the neighbourhood of Aligarh to 
Skinner in lieu of pension as a retired officer of the Mabratta 
army was made perpetual. 

Between 1822-24 Skinner’s corps was slightly reduced and 
was employed in quieting outbreaks in Bhattiana. In 1824 the 
strength of the corps was again increased, and it served under 
Lieutenant^olonel Skinner with Major Fraser as his second-in- 
command in Lord Combormeres army at the sie^ of Bharatpur. 

In 1829 Skinner received a commission in tlie British army with 
the rank of Colonel, and was at the same time made a Companion 
of the Bath. Ho thereafter spent his time mostly at Hdnai 
employed in the management and improvement of his estate. 

Under the name of “Bara Sekunder, ” the latter word being a 
corruption of his name, he was widely feared, and at the same 
time much respected by the native population. He died in 
December 1841 , leaving 5 sons, Joseph, James, Hercules, Alexan¬ 
der and Thomas. By his will the properly was left undivided 
to be managed by one member of the family on behalf of the 
others. Mr. Alexander Skinner, the last surviving son of Colonel 
Skinner, was the manager of the Skinner estate so long as it ^ 

remained unpartitioned. The management was princip)ally con. 
ducted at Hiinsi. 

In 1887 the family agreed to partition the estate, and this 
was accordingly done in the Court of the District Judge of Delhi 
by order, dated August 30th, 1888. The numerous villages in 
this district which formerly were jxirt of the joint estate are 
now held separately by the various members of the family. 

The hugest proprietors are the widow of Mr. James Skinner, a 
grandson of Colonel Skinner, Mr. R^rt Hercules Skinner, and 
other minor children of Mr. Alexander Skinner, son of Colonel 
James Skinner, Mr. Richard Rosa Skinner and Mr. George Earfb 
Skinner, sons of Mr. Thomas Skinner. 

Except in a few instances, the system of management has 
deteriorated much since thepiartition, and the proprietors, who are 
mostly absentees, leave everything in the h a n ds ol their k^^rindot 
or local agents. 

The chief native gentleman of rank in the district is Bhai Bhit oi 
2«abaijang Singh of Sidhowal in the Earnal District, who holds^ a 
jfigir of 14 villages in the Budldda tract, transferred to this district 
from Karnal in 1888. Ho is a minor and his estate is under the 
Court of Wards in the Karndl District. 
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chap t. C- 


Siiibgrtit, 


_ The district of Kaithai, as it \ras constituted when it passed 

popuUtioD, into the hands of the British, had been acquired for the most 
Th« cJ Bh^ Dean Siag-h,. tho iourtti son of Bhai Gurbakhab 

Singh, himself a descendant of n Rajput zamfndat of JaisaJmer. 
Desu Singh died in Sambat 1835-36, while his son Jjal Singh 
waa, a hostage at the Delhi Court. Balini Singh, another son, 
succeeded to the rule of hie fatlier's possessions* Uil Singh was, 
however, released^ and -on his return drove hia brother away. 
The latter at this time acquired the Budlada tract, but was soon 
afterwards murdered at his brother's iostigation* 

The treaty of Saiji Anjangiion m 1803 and the subs^uent 
treaty of Poona made the British nominal masters of territoriea 
to the west of the Jumua, Immediately after the battle of Delhi 
in 1803, the cliief of Kaithal, BhAl lil] Singh with other Sikh 
chieftains, had made his submission to the British* Under the 
mlicy of withdrawal inaugnrated by Lord ComwaUis, Lord 
Wellesley’s successor, the tract west of the Jamua was parcelled 
out among the Sikh chiefs, partly in the form of jdglr grants 
and partly in full sovereignty. But the increasing power of 
Ranjit Singh subsequenrij drove them into the arms of the British, 
and they were tasEen under protection in 1809, while in 1810 
the grants of 1805-06 were declared grants for life 

only. They were gradually resumed at the death of their 
holders. 


Bh^i Lull Singh of Kaithal died in 1806, and waa suc¬ 
ceeded by Bh^i Ude Singh, his minor brother, under tho 
regency of his mother. His rule was oppreaaive and tyranulcaL 
He di(?d in 1843 leaving no issue, and his State was held to 
have lapsed to the protecting power. After conriderable opposi¬ 
tion Kaithal waa occupied and the odministratiou of the lapsed 
State taken in hand by Major (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence. 
It was ruled that the collaterals of Bhai Udo Singh could 
oply succeed to the acquisitions of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, the 
founder of flie family, and to those of Guldb Singh, second 
cousin of the deoeas^ Bhai, and claimant of his estatca. The 
e^itent of these was not determined till 1844. They includ^Hl 
a j^ir of thfl Budlada tract, and were made over to GuMb Singh, 
the head of the Arnauli branch of the family. 

The Bh^ia of Arnauli came under the reforms of 1849, and 
have since then ceased to e3:ercise anv administrative functions* 
The estate have continued to be hefd in Jagir- The Budlada 
estate of 14 villages is now held by Bhai Anokh Singh, a mem¬ 
ber of the Arnauli family, who resides sometimes at Sudlada and 
sometimes at Sidhowril in the Karnal District. He is an Honorary 
Magistrate, and is permitted to collect his jagir income direct, 
Tho following genealogical table shows his connection with the 
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Lai Singb,. BahAl SiOgk 
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FopulatiQ^n* 
Tbfc abiM ol 


Sakha Singh, 


SangAt SiDgh* 

J 

BhAi Apokh Stngh< 


There is also a of 6ve villagea m the Sirsa TahufJ held hy 
Sardar Jiivaa Singh ol: Shahzidpur m the Amb^la Diatrict. 

The following la a list of the aative gentlemen who are 
entitled to a seat at Divisional DarbfirB ! — 


Bdbil Bishoda Nand Singh of Rori, adeseendant of Biiba Jilnki Daibtrii. 
Dis who was rewarded with a small mudfi grant for his services 
to English officers m the mntiiij ; Riii Sihib Kam Sukh Das, trea¬ 
surer of the Hisaar District, who owns about twenty thousand 
acres of land in various villages in the Sirsi Tali si 1; Ldla So ban 
DiJ, treasuirr of the Hiisilr Districts who owns part of the village 
of Fntahib.ul. Lila Jai Itim Dia. Banker of Bbiwatii, D^la 
Shugan Ohand, Baaker of Hissiir; and Lila Naraingh Dtis^ Junker 
of Bhiwani, Brides these there is an increasing number of Indian 
commissioned officers, all of whom are entitled to a seat in 
DarLIrs. The most distinguished of these is Rasaldar 
Major Umda Singh of the 22ad Cavalry, who lives at Bipaura in 
the Bbiwani Tab ail and hu» served as aide-de-camp to HU Majesty 
the King. 


Over two-thirde of the whole population of the district are Religion, s <4 
returned as Hindds, the de6uition embracing all persons who did^ i#ic,e*iiB. 
not return themselves as Musalmins, Christlaus, Sikbs^ Jains or 
Zorastrians. Among the persons classed as Hindus are nearly 
116,000 Baurias, Ohuht^, Chamars Dhanaks and SdnsU. 

These persons are really outcastea from Hinduism, and though they 
may in a few cases <wfti themselves Hindiis, they are denied the 
right to that title by ail orthodox believers in the Hindu faith. 

Hinduism in Hissdr does not differ in any material particular HiaiJde Mid 
from the standard type prevalent in the south-eastern districts of 
the Punjab. The ordinary Hindu peasant, though, aa a ^neral 
rule, be returned himself or was returned at the census as a Vaish- 
nava, is eutirely Ignorant of the more esoteric doctrines of the 
religion which he professes. He, of course* knows the names of 
Rim, Vishnu, KriahM and JN'irdyan, and habitually repeats them 
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the Brahmans on STery available opportunity. Beneath all the 
Buperetition by which he is trammelied the aTerage Hinda 1*^°* 
pieBOrvoa in his own mind the idea of a supreme Being, whether 
He be called Allah, Narayan or Parmeshar. But neither this 
belief nor the mass of supeTatitiona whick do duty foT kis 
day ToUgiou have probably the least effect on his rural me. if or 
him momlity and religion are completely divorced, rehgiona ob* 
eervance? being for the most part but n aet ofeipedienta to escape 
from the often undeserved wrath of a enperior order m beings* 
The sanctions of his moral system are far more ^^*^1 than reli¬ 
gious, and 03 his social horizon includea only hia village at most 
hia tribe, to the same eiteut is the scope of hia moral ohligotions 
limited* The Hindu of the village is by natural temperament far 
more than by religion inert and peace-loving, his one object being 
to be allowed to enjoy in quiet the fruits of patient toil and 
industry- 

The Hindu of the towns ig> of course, slightly mere acquainted 
with the inner doctrines of hia religion, but^ viewed from a 
standpoint his position is much the same, if not lower, than that 
of the Hindu peasant. 


in and out of season, but the deities with which he i» practi^ly 
concerned are the godlings or local saints and heroes, and m their 
worship it might almost be said that any idea which ho may have 
of belonging to a distinct religious body or organization disappears, 
for mahy of the godlings of the countryside are reverenc^ 
eoually by Hindus and Musalrndns* Beyond an occasional visit to 
the local shiw^la or thlJsurdtvdra the principal shape 

m which the idea of being iucludod within the pala of Hmdmam 
enforces itself on the mind of the peasant la the obligation which 

■ _' _ .... a.T'.a '□ru'inl aq. A 'TtsliffloUS OHO* of tOOUing 


; ■■ 
I 


The Hinduism of the rural tracts is far^ more a oollection of 
the culta of national deities and local godliogs (using local in a 
somewhat tended sense) than an organized aystem of theology ; ^ 
and the worship of the local godlings is a far more imtior^nt 
element than that of the national deities^ To the mind of the 
zamfndar the former are much more nearly concerned with him 
and his affairs than the latter, who are far removed from him on 
the heights of the Hindu pantheon* 

In a very large proportion of coses, if not, as a general 
the sect of rural Hindiis who could not be obvioualy classed aa 
belonging to any well-known dehnitely distinct religious body, wm 
entered at the cenaua os Yaiahnava or Bishai ; but it not must ™ 
supposed that one in a hundred or even a less proportion of the 
persons whose sect was so returned had the least idea that they 
were Vaishnavas, or wherein the latter differed from any o^or 
sect or religious body* Judged by the standard of orthodox Hin" 
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duisin, the ciaaailicatbn was probably not incot-rect, bat its i^ult — ' 
wa. to obscure completely the statlstiea relating to the real and PopuUt.o^^^ 
everv dav reli-iou»i belief of the mase of the t>eople. The Hisa^ir 
peasant is in no soaso an ortbodon Hindu. He feeds and vene- 

thou-h ho does not respect the Brahman, he knows of the 
existence acknowledges the power of the great gods of the 
Hindu panthaon^iva, Vishnu, the iacarnate Kmbna, ^n.. and 
occaaionally worshijis them, especially Siva or Shibji and Krii^hna 
or Thflknrji. The teinplea of the former are very common lu the 
Mi Tiilngea. and have been generally built ^ an act of pun by 
Banias, The ceremony ot temple worship is somewhat as 
fuliowa About once in two months or of toner, if he li getting on 
in years and haa time on hia haiids, the zamhidar after lathing in 
the village tank proceeds to the village shiwnla oT thdkurdwarn and 
makes an oftering (<;/*«■ idiaa) to the deity, which cour^, ap¬ 

propriated by the omciating priest t>T pyarS. Ihe worsbippor 
then receives some Gauges water ^oi), a ^pply of which is 

kept ill the temple, and some leaves of thefuwi plant which will bo 
growing in the enclosure ; the leaves are dipp^ in the water 
and then applied by the worshipper to his foreliead. and if Siva is 
the deity who is being worshipped, some of the water is puretl 
over the linga or symbol of the gmd which is invariably found m his 
temple Th e w orshipper alao makes obeisance (dkd: md nw) before 
the Mol of the deity. The ect of worahip is called dorjon « 

TiewioK, and as it occupies it considerable time, is not to be entered 
upon unless one bus nmplo leisure. Of the more strictly orthodox 
but inferior gods, perhaps Suraj Narayan is the one who most 
commonly rSmives adoration from the Hindu peasant He a 
worsbioMd mostly on Sunday : the more pious keep a fast (iaro() 
in his Smor on that day, which consists in eating only one meal 
Avifch one sort of grain and abstain mg from salt. 

But although Siva and Suraj NMyan are the two moat im¬ 
portant personals in the Hindu peasant’s panth^n, they are too 
great for erocy Sy use. He liras as it were in an atmosphere ^arg- 
with the spirits of dejairted saints, heroes, denions and othera 
who are ia a position to, and ns a matter of fiwt do, ererc!so a 
beneficent or malevolent influence on the ufikirs of mankind, and it 
is from them that he selects those who are to bo 
his every day devotion. It is not i»rhaps m much the that 
he wor^ips them with fixed ceremonies as he dora Siva and Suraj 
Narsvan Eut they are always, unconsciously almost, present to 
himL the beings who hove the most immediate connecbon with 

hls defltiui^ 

The more common objects of worship of this class ore the 

Bhumhi o“god of the homestead, and Sitla. the f ^ 

who is worshipped mostly by women who mu sugar with 
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c. ^-ater and distribute it to children at her shrine* Fir^ ia also 

r Population* Tcnerated by some who drop ghi into it- tree is wor- 

^ shipped at dawn after bathing; a lotah of water is poured out at the 
foot of the tree and adoration made (dhok-nidrna), Khetrpai ia 
another deity who lifes in the pi^ tree, he ia worshipped by 
women when their children are ill 

A IiV&aiui or combination of the mm, pipal and bar trees 
Rowing together is specially sacred, and to plant such a combina¬ 
tion is an act of nua* The hair tree ia ako ’worshipped by women 
in the hopes of thereby getting a child* 

rJSSo One of the important deTelopmonts of Hinduism in this dis- 

^ ■ trict is the Hishnof sect, v^hlch is of Bjigri or iliirwarl origin. 

The name Bisbnof is evidently derived from the proujinence they 
give in their creed and worship to the god Vishnu, though they 
themselves say it is derived from tlie twenty-nine (Bh-nany 
articles of their creed as prescribed by the founder of the sect. 
It 13 said that any member of the higher Hindu castes can 
come a Bishnof, but in this district at least they are liimrst 
all Jtit or IChiiti by tribe, and retain tbe language, dress and 
other charaetoristieg of tiie Bdgris ; but they try to^sink their 
tribe in their religion and give their caste as Eishnoi merely* 
The account they give of the founder of their sect is as 
follows At Plnpianr, a village south of Bikaner in the Jodhpur 
territory, there hvod a Efljpdt Pan war, named Laut, who had 
attained the age of sixty years and had d» son* One day 
a neighbour going out to sow his field met Laut, and deem¬ 
ing it a bad omen to meet a childless man, turned back from 
his puipose* This cut Laut to the quick, and he went out 
to the jungle and bewailed hia childlessness until evening, when a 
Jakir npiwared to him and told him that in nine months he 
should have a son, and after showing his miraculous txj'wer by 
drawing milk from a calC vanished from hia sight. At the 
time named a child mimculously appeared in LauVs house and 
was miracuioualy suckled by hh wife Haim. Thia happened 
in Sctmh^l 1508 (A* D. 1451)* For sevon years the boy. who 
was an incaruation (autdr) ofViahmi, played with hig fellows, 
and then for 27 years he tended cattle, but all tbia time he 
spoke no word* His miraculous powers weto shown io varioui 
ways, such as producing aweets from nothing for the delecta¬ 
tion of hia eompauions, and ha became knowu as Anhamha 
(the Wonder), whence hia name of Jhilmba by which he is gene¬ 
rally known. After 34 years a Brahman w-na sent for to get 
him to apeak, and on hia confessing hza failure Jbftmbiijf again 
showed iua power by lighting a lamp by simply snapping hia 
hngera, and uttered hia firat word- He then adopted the life 
of a tether and went to reaide on a sandhill some 30 miles 
south of Bikaner, where after 51 yearn he died and was buried 
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iostead of being burnt like an ordinary Hindu. He did not chap, i, c. 
marry but devoted himself to the life of an ascetic tt?acher. His population, 
sayings {sahd) (to the number of 120) were written down by his 
disciples, and have been handed down in a book which 

is written in the Ndgari character, and in a Hindu dialect 
similar to Bagri, seemingly a Mnrwari dialect. The '‘ twenty- 
nine ” precepts given by him lor the guidance of his followers 
are as follows ;— 

Ti's din siitak—panch roz ratwanti nilH 
Seni karo shnan—sil—santokh—suchh pyari 
Pilnf—ban!—Idhni—itna Hjyo chh4n. 

Day^—dharm hirde dliaro—garu batai jan 
Chori—nindya—jhUth—barjya bid na kariyo koe 
Araal—tamakii—bhang—lil diir hi tyigo 
JVfad— mas se dekhke dur hi bhago. 

Amar rakhiio tbdt^bail tani na baho 
Amiishya barat—ninkh Hlo na ghao. 

Horn jap samddh puja- btsh baikunthi pao 
Untls dharm ki akhrl garu batai soo 
Pahal deo par chavya jisko nara Bishnol hoe 

which is thus interpreted :—“ For thirty days after child¬ 
birth and 6ve days after a menstrual discharge a woman must 
not cook food. Bathe in the morning. Commit not adultery. 

Be content. Be abstemious and pure. Strain your drinking- 
water. Be careful of your speech. Examine your fuel in case 
any living creature be burnt with it. Show pity to living 
croatuim Keep duty present to your mind as the Teacher 
bade. Do not steal. Do not speak evil of others. Do not tell 
lies. Never quarrel. Avoid opium, tobacco,6Aan^ and blue clothing. 

Flee from spirits and flesh. See that your goats are ke^ alive 
(not sold to Musalradns who will kill them for food). ^ not 
plough with bullocks. Keep a fast on the d^ before the new i 

moon. Do not cut green trees. Sacri fico with fire. Say prayers. • 

Meditate. Perform worship and attain heaven. And the last 
of the twenty-nine duties prescribed by the Teacher—Baptize 
your children, if you would be called a true Bishnol,” 

Some of these precepts are not strictly obeyed ; for instance, 
although ordinarily they allow no blue in their clothing, yet a 
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caAF. I. B. Bishnoi if he is o servant of the British Goveniment, is allow- 
PMion. od to a blue uniform ; and Bishno^ do uso 

though moat of their tanning ts done with oamek They also 
seem to be unusually quarrelaonie (m worda) and given to use bmd 
lanjrua'^e But they abstaiu from tobacco, drugs, aud s]Mrits, and 
are noted for thoir regard for animal life whioh is such that 
not only will they not themselves kill any living croaturo, but 
they do their utmost to prevent others from doing so* 
Co4<*qu©ntly their villages are generally swarming with antelope 
and other ommala, and they forbid their Musalmau neighbours 
to kill them and try to dissuade European sportsmen from inter¬ 
fering with them* 

They consider it a good deed to scatter grain (chiefty bd}ra 
and mom to pioeons ftud other birds, _und often hoTO a 
hr«e number of halt-tame biida about their villagoa. The day 
before the new moon they observe as a ijabbatli and fast-day, 
doin- no work in the felda or la the house. They bathe and pray 
thrrw times a day, m the morning, afternoon and in the even- 
iuL™sayb^ “ Bishoo Bishno,” instead of the ordinary Hindu 
*'Rkra uAiq." Thoir clothing is the same aa that of other 
Bim-is ©scopt that their women do not allow the waist to b© 
seen* and are fond of wearing black woollen clothing* They 
are ranra particular about ceremonial purity than ordinary 
Hindds are, and it is a common saying that if a Bishnofs food 
is on the Rrst of a string of 20 camels and a man of another 
cast© touches the last camel of the string, the Bishnoi will con¬ 
sider his food doBled and throw it away* The ceremony of 
initiation (pdhd) is as follows A number of representative 
Bishnolij asscQ^ble, ard before them a Sadh or Bishnoi priest 
after li^rhting a aacridcial fire (^om) inafcructs the novice in the 
duties of the faith. He then takes eome water in a new 
earthen vessel, over which he prays in a set form {Bishm>- 
gdyatri), stirring it the while with his string of beads (Tudld) 
and after as^og the consent of the assembled Bishnois, he 
pours the water three times into the hands of the novice who 
drinks it off. The novice's acalp-lock {choif} is then cut off and 
his head shaved, for the Evshnois shave the whole head and 
do not leave a scalp-lock like the Hindiis; but they allow the 
bear to grow, only shaving the chin on the father's death* 
Infant-baptism is also practised, and thirty days after birth tha 
child, whether boy or girl, is bapi^ by the priest (SAdh) in much 
the same way as an adult; only the set form of prayer is different 
(f?rir*A-o4yatH),-and the priest pours a few drops of water 
into the child^s mouth, and gives the child's relatives each three 
handluUof the consoerated water to drink; at the same time 
the barber clipi off the child's hair* This baptismal ceremony 
also has the ef^t of purifying the house which has been mode 
impure by the birth {srUal)^ The Bishnola intermarry amoog 
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y / themselves only and by a ceremony of their own in which it o* 

f i seems the circumambulation of the sacred fire, which ia the Population, 
binding ceremony among the Hindus generally, is omitted. 

They do not revere Brahmans, but have priests (^dh) of their 
/ own chosen from among the laity. They do not burn their 
dea<i, but bury them below the cattle-stall or in a place'frequent¬ 
ed by cattle, such as a cattleqwn. They observe the Holi in a 
different way from other Hindus. After sunset on that day 
they fast till the next forenoon, when after hearing read the 
account of how Pahlid was tortured by his ^ intidcl father 
Harnakash for believing in the god Vishnu until he was de¬ 
livered by the god himself in his incarnation of the Dion-man, and 
. mourning over Pahlad's sufferings, they light a »crificial fire 
partake of consecrated water, and after distributing unpuriffed 
^ sugar (. 7 ur) in commemoration of Pahbid’s delivery from the fire 
into which he was thrown, they break their fast. Bishnois go 
on pilgrimage to the place whore Jhambiiji is buried, south of 
^ Bikaner, where there is a tomb (mat) over his remains and a 
temple (niandir) with regular attendants i^ujfdHs). A festival 
takes place here every six months in Asau) and Phanarit when 
the pilgrims go to the sandhill on which Jhambaji lived and there 
• light sacrificial fires (/ioni) of ;andi wood in vessels of stone and 
off^r a burnt-offbring of barley, iil, ghi and sugar, at the same 
time muttering set prayers. They also make presents to the 
attendants of the temple and distribute moth and other grain 
for the peacocks ana pigeons which live there in numbers. 

Should any one have committed an offence, such as having 
killed an animal, or sold a cow or goat to a ]Musalmin, or allowed 
an animal to be killed when he could have prevented it, he is 
fined by the assembled Bishnois for the good of the temple 
and the animals kept there. Another place of pilgrimage U a 
tomb called Chhamoola in the Jodlipur country, where a fwtival 
^ is held once a year in Chait. There the pilgrims bathe m 

>\ the tank and help to deepen it, and sing and play musical 

* instruments and scatter grain to peacocks and pigeons. 

Another Hindu sect is that of the Sultdnis or votaries of Soium*. 
Sakhi Sarwar Sultdu of Nigahaya, in the Dora Ghari Khan 
district. Ho is extensively worshipped by Jats as well as by 
^lusalradns and Sikhs. Ifis foUow’ers will not eat the 
of animals killed by jhatka or decapitation, but only fbat^ killed 
in the usual manner by h'Uldl. The saint has a shrine at 
Nangthala in the Hiss.ir tahsil. The offerings are taken by the 
guardians of the shrine who are called pirdhis or hhardis. mages 
of the saint's tomb are to bo found in the villages, and offerings 
of sweetmeats, either 1J or 5} maunds, are made thereat. 

Ndnnk-panthis are often rej^rded as a sub-division NiOAk pAiuhit, 

*>ikh.H, but are more projierly a IlindiS sect. They venerate Baba 
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CHAP. It 0. Naniikj tho first Gum, and are supposed to follow his teachinga- \ 
Pdpt^ion. They differ from the truo Sikhs, the followers of Gobiud Siugh, / 
i;AOkii-£«DibU. tenth Guru, in shaving the liead with tlio esceji'tion 

the chotif in venerating Brahmans aud using tobacco, and they 
differ from the ordinary Hindu only in beinj; more lax in regnixl 
to caste i:ule3 and ceremonial observances. They are often calletl 
munna or shaven Siklis in coutnulistinction to the pahuUya or 
true Siklia, 

The Sikhs of the district are confined entirely to the Sirsii 
taheil aud the northern part of the Fatehdb^d tahsll. 

The true Sikhs are followers of the tenth Guru Gobind 
Singh and are distinguished by the five Kakka : (1) tlie ivs or 
bng hair and unshaven head ; (II) the kachh or short drawers 
in place of the dhoti of the Hindds and the of the 

Musalinina; (III) the kara or iron bangle; (IV) the hanga 
or comb, and (V) the hard or knife. They are initiated by 
pahtil or Ijaptisni and are hence calle<l aa distinguished 

from munn<t or shaven, an epithet of the Ninak-panthi Sikhs. 
Tho true Sikhs follow tho Granth, venerate the cow per* 
haps oven more than do the orthodox Hi adds, are forbiddeii 
the use of tobacco but are allowed to indulge in spirits 
aud drugs, a j^ermission of which, as far as opium is con- 
oemed, they take tho fullest advantage. 

They eat the 0osh of animals killed by the jhatha or 
decapitatiou. The true Sikhs of the district are not strict 
observers of the precepts of Gobind Singh. The kes is io" 
Turiabiy worn, but the dholi is often substituted for tho 
hachh and the hard, hara and kanga are commonly discarded. 
They reverence the Brahmans to a certain extent and have 
no particular objection to the killliig of cows by their Musal- 
man neighbours. Many of them smoke tobacco. Tho manly 
and stalwart Sikh contrasts strongly with his neighbours, 
the puny Biigri Jat and the lajsy Fachdda. Ho is far less 
trammelled by the web of caste restrictions than the Hindu, 
but it by no meaiis follows that he udll mingle with the 
lower castes. 

In Sired the Sikh religion seems to be making some 
progrefis niuong the Edgri Jats, upon whom the example of 
their Sikh neigh boa re seems to bo making an impressioo in 
matters other than religion. 

jiiifij!. The Jains in point of wealth and education are a not 

unimportant class of the population, especially in the towns- 

Jainism is certainly a development of Hinddlsm. The 
question has been fully discussed in the Census Report of 
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1S31, and it ia not necessary to toueli on it here* Tlie cha^.g. 
J^Uis apiiBar to reywe tlio gods of the Hindu pantheou, p^aUtWa. 
but rejeot tho diviuo origin of tlio Ved^ 
deity 13 Nirnnkir, corresponding apparently to tHo Jrlitiaii 
Niriitij but their immediate objects of worship and rever¬ 
ence are the 24 arhMs or saints who have obtained final 
uirvdn {ntukiS) with Nirankdr, They do n^ot ap^^r to re¬ 
verence or feed tho Brahmans, but they have Sid hue or 
priests of their own, and their p^n or mentorioua conduct 
consists to n large extent in wor 3 hippin|^^j^l.rankdr 
feedin- the SiUhda, They do not wea. .ne janeo or sacral 
thread, they have a certain amount of roverenco for the 
cow, bathing is not considered any part 
nor do th^y appear to reverence the sym^l of 

Siya. ThaiV sJriptuw consist of tha 32 Sutris wntteu by 
MaMvIr, tUe lust arkit. TI 10 leailing principle of condurt 
inculcated by their religion is abstention, not 
taking aniovd life but from causing barm of any kind to 

any living ereatnre (;io). 

Of the 24 arUls worshipped by the Jmne, the most 
famous are Rikabdda, the first arUtf and Firosodth anti 
Mahavir, the la-st fcwo» 

Ot tho Jains thore are two main sections, the Wandirpu- *“ 
this and the Dhundiapanthls. Tho distinction between them 
consists in this that Mandirpanthis worship *"'“8^^ „ 

24 or.Wfs in temples, while the Dlmndmpanthis "“^ip no 

idols and hare no temples. The p^nt ¥?“**.X?„*a wldte 
the 3 UC 003301-3 and represetitatives ot the on^nal Jams, while 

the Dhundiai>anthi'3 are a schismatic ottihoot* 

(a) In the temples of the Mandirpanthis are ntwaye 
fouehmagosof one ot more of the 24 urMIs and m any case 
that of Pdrasnath the 23rd oridi. 

The Mandirpanthis are themselves divided into two ucction^ 
the SwetambariS whose images are clothed ^orn^ 

with jewels, and the Digambaras, who worship iiud.0 

idoLss 

■ (ft The priests of the Swetambaras are called jolts. 

Tho Swetambaras believe lhat women can obtain salvation 
while tho other Jains deny that this can 
the woman is first born again 

who follow the doctrines ot the Swetambaras Jams Me the 
Oswal Baniyds. There is a tradition enplnmmg how the 
caste came^to adopt this form of fiith. 

were originally ilajplits of Osacagr. m iUjpdtana while 
they were yet Rajp/ts. a hey was bitten by a snake. a 
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CHAP. 1. c. Swetambaras Sidhu sucked the poison from the wound and 
Population the hoy to life and the people of the plaro in oon^uonce 

the Jain religion and became members of the Swetambara sect. 

(ii) As stated above, the idols of the DigamUras are 
nude; their Sddhiis are called mitns ; they carry a sort t 
ckaiiri or brush wherewith to drive away inwts, &c., and no 
leather of any sort, probably as being an animal product, 
allowed in their temples 

Thoro is a Jjuither sutnlivisioQ of the Digambaras into 
(11 the liispantT^^w^^iou 

Guru and Shdatraa ; and (2) the Teraphanthi spctiou^, who 
accept the arhdts and the Shdstraa, but deny that there la 
now any Guru other than the Shdstras thomselvea. The 
priests of the Digambaras are nakedi except for a langoti 
round the loins. 


DhoadUptu* (ft) The second great section of the Jains consists of 
the Dhundinpanthfs. It w^as originally an offshoot from the 
Swetambara section of the Mandiiwnthfs as noteni ^ove. 
The Swetambaras wore originally divided into 84 sub-divi- 
aions ; of those one was the Lanka, w’hich was again split 
up into three minor sub-divisions, or gtddiftvn.t the Nagiri, 
Gujardti and the Uttradhi. Under the influence and guidance 
of 22 men called Gurus, the L^nka Nagari developed into 
a large sect, distinct not only from the Swetambara section 
. but from the whole body of Jains as then constituted; its 
members, however, still retained the name of Jains, in or¬ 
der to distinguish themselves from other Hindus. The section 
thus formed was called the Bdistola and subsequently the 
sect of the Dhundiapanthls. The schism w’hich led ^ to 
its formation appears to have occurred in Sambat 1709 
near Ahmadabad under the leadership of Dharm Das and 
Dharm Singh. 


In Sambat 1817 the Buistola or Dhundiapanthls was 
itsel split up by the defection from its midst of the sect 
of the Terah|)anthis under Bhlkam* Son. The name of the sect 
appears to have arisen from the fact that at first 
it included only 13 men, and it must not bo contused with 
the Terahpanthi section of the Digambaras. They have^ had 
five Gurus, whose seat is Rdjnagar in Bikanir, viz., Bhikam 
Sen, Bis Mai, Kii Gbaud, Jit Mol, Meg Kij> 

The main features which distinguish the rdigion of the 
Dhundiapanthls from that of the other Jains is the absence 
of idol worship in their temples. 

The Dhundias do not reverence Shiva, Brahma and 
Vishnu in any way apparently, nor do they make pilgrimages. 
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The Dhundias wear a cloth over thoir mouths, in order to CIIa^j, c, 
prevent the ontranco and consequent destruction of nnimalculas; Population, 
probably for a similar reason the Dhundias will not drink 
water in its natural state {karka odni), but only that which 
has been wanned or otherwise treated (pakka pdni). 

The Baiatola section of the Dhundias reverences the 32 
Sutras of Mohdvfr, which form the Jain scriptures, but the 
Terahimnthis have a separate scripture consisting of 52 slokas. 

The Torah{janthls will not protect one animal from the at¬ 
tack of another, but the regard of B^istola section for animal 
life will rise oven to the length of doing this. Op the 
whole the Terah|>anthf 0 , as com{)arod with the Baistola, are a 
more advanced and more heterodox sect. 

A complete account of the Ary a Samdj is to be found in 
the Punjab Census lleport of 1891. A branch of the Samdj 
was established at Hissiir in 1889, and a Mandir w as built there 
in 1893. In 1899 an orphanage was establislied at Bhiwani 
W'hich has been the means of saving the lives of some 600 
children. The movement appears to bo flourishing. 

Isidm, looked at as a religious organization and as embodying »nd 
a system of religious belief, presents itself to its followers in a 
much more definite and tangible shape than is the case with 
Hinduism, and in so far as it does this, it would bo expected to 
have a greater*effect on the moral and social life of its adherents. 

As a fact, the ^fusalman is a far more staunch defender of 
his faith and far less tolerant of adverse criticism than the Hindu. 

As often as not the Hindu zamlnddr when asked to explain 
points in his own professed religious belief will laugh with 
scarcely concealed incredulity in that belief, remarking that his 
religion is a kacha one, made only for the profit and mlvantage 
of the Brahman, but will generally end by saying that after all 
^ Nardyan is the only one. ” To the Husalmdn Islam is thus 
a far more living reality than is Hindubm to the Hindu, but its 
effects on morality are much the same. Without much reference 
to a religious standard, the ^[u.salman regulates his conduct by 
the standard of social morality existing around him. In many 
cases the social customs of the peasant have not been affected 
much by Muhammadanism. Those tril>es who were originally 
Hindu and w'ere converted, w'hether forcibly or not, to Lsldm still 
retain their primitive social customs as to marriage, &c. But 
conversion to Muhammadanism has certainly had an effect 
on the character and temperament of the peasant which cannot 
bo regarded as other than hurtful; in place of work carried on 
with contented thrift and industry, as in the case of the 
Hindu Jats, we find among the Musalmdn agriculturists a 
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CHAP. 1,0. diamclination for hard labour ut the plough, carelosa caltivation, 
pop^JutioQ prodigality and a tiuely marked propensity to appropriate other 
Musutm a 119 TOoule^'s cattle. 

ftxid tbelr iocEs, ^ * 

There h little to be said iu itigard to Mu.salru^u sects 
os fai- as Hisadr is concerned. The iluoalmdiis of the district 
almost ^vithoufc exception belong to tho Sunni section, and 
Shidh 9 are almost entirely absent. Dot although the orthodox 
sect is 90 predoiuinant, it iqurt not be siipj-josed that tbs ^fusaltnan 
peasant is iu miy sense a strictly orthodox follower of the 
f* Prophet" A mosque, it is true, varying from a pre^nttons 
three domed structure to a mud cottage with three mud plunaolGS 
and three entrance doors is to be found in most villages. A 
fakir, often of tho Kureshi sect, is entertained by the village as. 
a Mullah. He proclaims the az^n, warms the water for the 
wuz*i or ablution, teaches the village boys to read or repeat 
passages of the Kurdn in Arabic and reads the at 

weddings. For these services he receives a share of grain at 
the harvest and fees at eereiuonies. Tho tuass of the population 
do not, however, often go near tho mosque, and it is uticommou 
to see a peasant saying bis prayers in his held at any of the pre- 
scribed times, which arc— 


Fajr 

... 

... 

,., Day-break 

Zohr 

... 

PV * 

2 p. ». 

Asar 


■i * 

... Before sunset. 

Maghrib 



... After sunset. 

Isha 

*•1 j- 

1^4 i- 

8 P. M. 


In spite of verbal admissions of the unity of Allah, the 
Itlusalman agriculturiat is to no small extent aifected by the 
superstitious reverence for local saints, heroes and demons which 
is so common among his Hindu nerghbours, and, in spite of hia' 
being included within the fold of IsHm, he still preserves almost 
intact the ancient custonie of his tribe in regard to restrictions 
on marriage, rules of inheritance, kc. The ancestors of the mass 
of the present Musa 1 man rural |>opuJation of the district were 
converted in all probability in the time of tho Mughal Empire 
as a general rote, if their statements are to be believed, of 
their own free will, but more probably in order to propitiate 
tbeir rulers and to save themselvea from confiscation of property 
and other disabilities. 

luiuitm ot The Chamdrs as a rule worship Ramdas, Rahdos or Belv 
tb« ^ meniii dos, said to have been a Charair, who became an ascetic 
cmm. (Bha^^at) at Benares. Many of them appear to regard him 
aa an ancestor. Another sp^ial object of venorence with them h 
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fiu-^a Pir, and Ws jhanda or pole, enrroun^d by a tuft ot cH^l.o. 
peat-ock’s feathers, is often to ba seen in the Chamdrs 
Ld is also carried in procession by Uwniirs in Au u-1 
and September. Ohamara als.) worship Bovi and Mato a id ««t» , 

reveiBiice Guru Ninak probably without any Tory deflluto 
to wlio lio was* 

The Clmmdra have a gpecial clasg of BmhraaDS wbe are 
calloil Chainarwa Brahmans or ho other 

will hold anv jntercoarsa with them uor indeed are they 

"Lany roglrdod as Brahmans at all. Tho Chamars some- 

times burn and sometimes bury their dead. 

The special object ot worship of the Chuhris (R'vee,iers) ObsSrs., 
or lowest ^to ot Hindu, is Lilbeg or La guru, whom thi^y 
reoard as an incarnation of the doity. His ahrmo is to be 
aeSu in almost every village m tho Cbnhrda 

L-.>ngbfea ot a mud platform {<;hduntTa or chabutra) v^ith a 
sunk therein and a polo plante<l in it as a symbob 
of tho Chulirds also reverence Balmvk, who they say was a che i* 

or disciple of Lalguiu or 1^4ibeg. | 

As noticed above the worship of vilWe deities and ^ vna ^ 
saints mjvkes up the largest portion of tho religious life of the 
j>casnnt of the district. An aoceuat of Home of the prjnci[>al outs 
is tdvou below :—. 

■3 

Perhaps the one most widely 
the saint of the Bagar. whose votaries 
and Musalmdus of all cast« ‘'*e 

population of Hlssdr and 

}ndi.s do not, perhaps, worship him, but at nuy they 

■ legard him as a fit object for reverend. Tho Bishnois n« 
probably tho only agrieultunst caste who do not worship 

idmi 

An account ot tho saint is given at P'S®™.®®? 

I of Sir H. El dot's Supplementary Glossary v The local tradi¬ 
tion about him Is as follows:— 

Guca wa.s a Chauhdn Bdjpit of Garh J® 

Bikduirr His father’s name was Jaoji, his grandfathers 
Amarii and his mother's Bdchal. She was a daughter ot 
KLaindl ^Setoha Rdjpiit of Sitad. Ho was mtrimulously con¬ 
ceived ^by tho intervention of Gorakhndth who g^e his 
mXer mmo CT-'al to eat; Gaga’s famous horse was born in 
the same w ay. “When Gaga grow “P I*® 

lands with his cousins Arjan and *»"'?*">, ®® ,® ™.’ 

sister of Baohal, 'vho liad also been miraculoasly toro. The 
cousins wished for a share of Gugas possessioas but Guga 
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CHAP. i«a refusod and they then induced the King of Delhi to attack 

Population. Course of the struggle Guga killed his two 

deui«s nephews. His sister, their mother, refu^ over to let him 

,n Miau. Guga loft his country and wandered off; near 

Ballhdra in Bikaner he wushod that the earth might swallow him 
up ; this could not bo till ho became a Musahndn, ho thereupon 
ropeattsd the Musalmdn ** Kalma ” and the earth forthwith 
opened and swallowed him. 

His symbol or standard is a polo with a tuft of peacock’s 
feathers at its summit {Jhanlat chKari). This is carried alx>ut 
in Sawan and Bhddon by Chuhras begging for alms. In these 
two months fairs are held at his shrine in Bikdnir, and a con- 
sidorablo part of the country side turns out to bo present 
at them. 

Another very favourite object of veneration in this dis¬ 
trict Is Shdmji. Like that of many others of the rural 
deities his worship has been introduced into the district from 
the Native States of Rajpiitdna. The account which local 
tradition gives of Shdmji is as follows. Like Guga he was a 
I Chauhdn Raja of Garh Dadera at the time of the war be¬ 
tween the Pandavas and Kauravas. Krislina told the Pandavas 
^ that tlie Kauravas would conquer them if Shdmji joined the latter; 
thereupon Arjan and Krishna, disguised as Brahmans, went to 
Shdmji and asked him to give them whatever they asked 
for. Ho was famous for his generosity and consented. They 
at once asked for his head which he gave on condition 
that he should witness the struggle between Pandava and 
Kaurava. This was agreed to and Shdmji’s trunkless head, 
suspended on a pole, lived on and saw the battle. Shdmji’s 
shrine is at Katla in Jaipur. His worship is even more 
prevalent in Bikaner and Lohdru than in this district. 
M^las are hold at his shrine on the 12th Chet and 12th 
Asauj. 

Ramdei is another saint of Rajpiitdna and the Bagar whoso 
worship is prevalent in the district. His father was a Tunwar 
Rdjpiit, who went on a pilgrimage to Dwarka so slowly that it 
took him a century to accomplish. On reaching Dwdrka he 
w'orshippod the image of Krishna but not satisfied wdth this 
wished to make the god’s personal acquaintance. Ho was told 
that Krishna lived in a tank, upon which ho jiftnped in and 
obtained the interview which he sought. Krishna then expostu¬ 
lated w ith the man about the risk of drowning which ho was 
incurring, this had, however, no effect, and ho replied that he pre¬ 
ferred drowning to leaving the god’s presence, whereupon Krishna 
promised to give the man his heart’s desire; be replied that ha 
wanted a son like Krishna. The result was that Rdmdci was 
born as an incarnation of Krishna. Rdmdei’s shrine is at 
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Riimchii in Bikaner. Tn the course of the year one blind person CH^i.o. 
<ind one leper are said to be cured at the shrine, many are said to 
go there in the hope of being the favoured ones. BaniyiU, Jdts and •^nls. 
and Chamiirs often wear images of Bsmdei suspended round 
the neck. There is a shrine of his at Rawatsar in Bikaner, 
where there is a fair on the 10th Magh Sudi and also in Bhiidon. 

Ho is a special deity of the Charaars and they take the onerings 
made at his shrine. Small mud shrines erected in his honour 
and adornecl with a flag are often to be seen in the villages in the 
Chamdrs’ quarters. 

Bhairon or Khetrpdl is a village deity, whose chief shrine is 
at Ahror near Rewari in the Gurgaon District. Ho is the chief 
object of worship with the Hindu Gujara of the district. ^ Their 
tradition is that ho was born of a virgin. ^Many of the Gujars of 
the district attend a great festival hold in his honour at Ahror 
in the month of February. 

Tho worship of the Bhumia, or presiding deity of the villi^e 
site, is of course common, and his snmll mawnry shrine with its 
domed roof is often seen within the village site. 


In addition to tho above, there are many purely local heroes 
or saints, whose worship is confined to one tribe or a few ^jacent 
villages, such as Kalapir, who is said to have been a Sidhu Jat, 
and is now worshipjxid by tho trilie. Ho has a shnne at iAnot 
Kalan, a Sidhu Jdt village in the Hdnsi Tahsil. 


Another good instance of a tribal deity is that of 
worsbipiied by tho Lohan Jats. Lohan, the progenitor of tho 
had four sons-Mela, Tula, Ula and Chula. Mela and Tula 
founded Narnaund, the chief settlement of Loh^s in the dis^ct, 
and Ula founded Bhaini, and adjacent village. Chula hvod at ^ ar- 
naund as an ascetic and became a Bhagat or woijer of mir^le^ 
and was thus converted into a village goddling. He is worsliippw 
under the form of an oblong stone kept in a shnne at^arnaund. 
His Brahmans are Gaurs of tho Indauria ffSt. They are fed on the 
nth Sudi of each month. Ho is also venerated by the distri¬ 
bution of ten s^rs of sweetm^ts and the digging and carrj'ing ol 

101 baskets of earth from his tank. 


The subject of superstitions is intimately connected and in 
fact merges, as shown above, in tho entire rehgious system o lo 
Hindu. Religion and superstition are to a great extent the 
same thing in his case. 

A few superstitions connected with agriculture may be noted 
hero: I 

Man gal (Tuesday) is a bad day for tho commencement of 
ploughing (A'jiZotia); Wednesday, on the other hand, is an ospe- 
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cuKKj,c. cialJy good clay. Duriog the first 15 days of Asauj the Srdddh 
PoDuiatton. or coi'cmonies for the repose of the spirits of ancestors are celebrat* 
supffnUtions. period is caUed (Kantigat), and it is considered unlueliy 

to sow in that intervaL On the day of Sukhraot. in the month 
Mah, no wells are worked, nor is any cart nor plough driren.. 
The Brahmans are fed on that day and cattle are Letter fed than 
ordinarily. 

When cattle disease breaks out in a village a rope is stretched 
across the (a village gate), and an earthen saucer with a 
charm written on it is fixed to the nnddle of the rope through 
which are stuck wooden pegs* The cattle after being mtiven under 
it enjoy immunity from the disease. 

W hen a well is being dug, a small shrine to Hamlman is erectr 
ed ueari in order to avert accidents during the construction, espe¬ 
cially tho sin king or dislocation of the well eylinder, and to ensure 
that the water shall be svreet. 


The Hindus of Sirsd, as a precaution against theft of grain 
when stacked in the fields, trace a oij*elo of ashes round the 
heap. 


Odd number!? are considered unlucky. A woman must not 
mention her husband's name, nor should a man mention his wife^s 
name* One should not mention one^S father-imlaw (Susra), but 
should call him uuole* Should a Hindu l>e so unlucky as to kill 
a cow, he must take her tail to the Ganges, there to 1x3 purified at 
considerable expense, and on the way he bears the tail aloft tied 
to a stick in order that all may know that he is impure. 


When a petMa house is being built the misfH suspends the 
figure oi a parrot over the door i this is supposed to bring good 
luck, and when it is first inbahited a string of leaves is tied 
over tho doorway for tho same reason, 

falls within the diocese of Lahore. There is a church 
Afld ohrijtiin at Hissur and also one at Sirsi. The Sirsd church is visited about 

ifiMiKEA c^ncea month by a Chaplain from the Eewdri branch of the 

Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission at Delhi and 
the same gentleman also visits Hissnr about once in two 
months. The services are, of course, those of the church of 
England* At Siraii there is a Roman Catholic Chaplain who holds 
servicea in a small bungalow used as a chapel. There are two 
missions ^ id the district. One is the Zanina Baptist Mission 
at Bhiwani, Regarding this, Mias Parier, the head of the Minion, 
I writes as follows;—The sect to which our Mission belongs is 
J that of the Baptists (Engliah), It was in 1887 that work 

1 vras begun in BhiwAni by Miss 1* M. Angos, w'ho lived for 

p aoma time in a native bouse in the city, and it has been an- 


born 


HissiR Disteiot.I Jiminisfrafwri 
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Jergaing gradual development ever since. At the present 
time our work includes the following branches :— 

'*(1) Iklucationai Work. We have two girls' day-schoola 
in the city, and lauElna pupils are taught to read in their own 
homes. The schools ares under Government inspection and 
receive a small grant-in-aid from the Municipality, The ^udna 
workers have usually invitations to teach in quite as many 
houses as they have time to go to, sometimes more. 

" (2) Evangelistic Work, This includes Sunday services, 
visits to villages and towns in the neighbourhood, teaching and 
preaching in Hospital and Disponsaiy, etc., etc. 

Medical Work. Our first Hospital was a native bouse 
in the City, still used as a dispensary* This was opened in 
1891, Our present Hospital was opened in ilarch 1899 by 
Major Dunlop Smith, and the number of in-patients promises to 
be considerably larger thia year than in any previous oue. 
That the medical work is appreciated by the people is shewn by 
the distances from which patients come, or are brought, for treat* 
meat. They have come from Hansi, Hissar, and even Sirsd ; 
from Rohtak, Diklri, Eowdri, Kosli, Tushiim, Meham, Beri, 
ChAng and many other villages far and near. For the last 
two years plague work has been a special feature of the medical 
work of our mission ; it is mostly carried on by house to 
house visitation. The Hospital and Dispensary receive a small 
grant from tho Municipality—only, Rs, 16 per month, 

(4). Care of the Orphan Children. We have now nine of 
these under our charge* We keep them until old enough to be 
sent to Boarding Schools for training, *' The objects of our 
Mission might be summed up aa follows :—The spiritual, mental, 
moral, and physical good of as many of our Indian fellow-subjects^ 
as we can influence and reach, especially the women and children. 

As regards J^tnances, only a very small proportion of the 
expenses of the Mission is met by local contributions, 1 have 
already mentioned the Municipal grants to School and Hospital- 
A small and very variable amount is also received towards the 
eijwnses of the medical work in fees from patients visited in 
their homes, who can afford to pay* But most of the oii)en3es 
are met from Mission funds rais™ in England, 

“ The attitude of the people is for the most part friendly, 
though their ignorance and superstitious prejudices often pre¬ 
vent our doinj all that we would for them in times of illness 
and trouble. Mias Theobald's fomine relief work among them in 
1897 and 190l>, nod the plague work last year certainly helped to 
make them look upon us as their fHends. But the actual num¬ 
ber of converts has hitherto been small,” 


OEUP. i.c, 
Populatiaia. 

AdnuTii&tnitbD 

ObrtvLiiJi 
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The second is a branch of the Rewdri Mission at Sii'sd. The 
objects are entirely religious and educational; and no medical work 
is done. 

Almost exactly three quarters of the population of the dis* 
trict are engaged in agricultural oajrations and in occupations 
auxiliary thereto, or are dependent for their means of subsistence 
upon persons so engaged. Excluding the persons in the service of 
the State and Railway almost all the remaining quarter earn tlieir 
livelihood by supplying the wants of the agricultural population. 

The villages in different parts of the district differ widely in 
appearance and in the air of comfort and prosjierity which they 
wear. The best are undoubtedly the Jdt villages of Hansi, 
Bliiwiini and parts of Hissiir and Fatahdbdd. They consist of 
collections of substantial and roomy enclosures containing g(^ 
mud houses. A largo number of them have many masonry brick 
houses and one or more handsome and lofty brick built chaup^tls 
(hithai parcu) or rest-houses. The pakka fiaveli (or mansion) of 
the prosiKjrous local Baniya is to be seen in many of them. On 
the outskirts of the village site are the mud huts or hovels of the 
village menials, Chamdrs and such like. The village, as a 
general rule, has one or at the most two entrances {phalsa), and 
there is generally no passage right thnmgh it; in many cases it 
is divided into jxtnds or wartls between which there are no in- 
ternal means of communication. Outside the village will be 
found one or more temples of Shiva or Krishna. Near the dbt'idi 
will be at least one large and deep tank (johdr) on the bank of 
which will often be seen a handsome ghat and a pakka well 

S rovided with reservoir {hind) for bathing and watering cattle. 

car the tank is often found the hut {derah) of a fakir who is re¬ 
garded as a guardian of the tank. The tank is generally buiv 
rounded by a thick fringe of largo trees, chiefly ^nim, siraa, 
pipal, bar and kikar. 

Scattered round the village are the thorn enclosures (gU<- 
wnra or hdhra) in which the stacks (bitaura) of opla (cow-dung) 
are stored for fuel. The cattle are sometimes but very rarely 
pound in them at night. Round the tank is a wide patch of 
open kallarish soil, which is jealously proser\"od os a watershed 
for the tank ; often it is covonxl with trees which are carefully 
preserved and form a bani or plantation. 

The above is the type of the prosperous Jdt village in the 
eastern, central and south-eastern parts of the district. Towards 
tJie west and south-West, the type deteriorates slightly not so 
much as regards the buildings as the surroundings of the 
village. 
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CHAP. I. 0. 


The trees round the 6hddi are less numerous, the tanks not so _ 

large, nor in consequoncso of the greater proximity of light sandy Poouimion. 
soil so deep. At the same time we miss the largo and handsome ' ^ 

chaupdls and the masonry houses become less common. 


The houses in the Musalmiin villages are generally far 
inferior to those in J^t villages, and the surroundings, such ns 
trees and tanks, distinctly so. They generally have, especially 
in the centre and southern half of the district, a more or less pre¬ 
tentious masonry mosque with its tlirec domes and minarets. 


The Musafman Pachhada villages in the north of tahsil 
Fatahdbdd and along the course of the Ghaggar present a still 
greater contrast to those of the Jats. The houses are far poorer, 
often nothing more than thatched mud hovels and the villages are 
far smaller in size, less neat and loss compactly arranged. 


Few trees are planted round the villa^ site, and what there 
are, are of natural growth. Tlie thorn onmosures and op/a stocks 
of the Jdt village are absent, and the mosque itself is only a 
mud house, a little more respectable than the rest, with an open 
platform of mud in front and distinguished from other buildings 
by its three mud pinnacles. Such villages do not generally boast 
of any c/iaupul or rest-house. 

The Sikh villages of Sirsd resemble more or less the Jat 
villa^ of the soutliern part of the district, but are probably 
infenor to them so far as appearance of prosperity is con¬ 
cerned. As a rule, owing to the dry nature of the climate, the 
A'illages are clean. Many of tliose, howe\’er, near the canal, are 
filthy in the extreme, and the zaii^ndar’s attempts at sanitation 
are of the feeblest. 


The question of water-supply is one of pressing importance w%»<i.iuppiy. 
in most parts of the district. Except in the immorliate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the canal and the Ghaggar, the water-level in ^e 
w’olls is at a depth varying from over 100 to 60 or 70 feet, and 
well water is only drunk when the tanks or johars are dried up. 

The proper repair and excavation of the village tanks is a 
matter to which much attention is given. Many, if not most, 
villages have been built on low-lying sites {dcibar)^ in which the 
rain water from the surrounding higher lands naitorally collects. 

As the village increases in size and more mud bricks are 
required, the tank deepens, and some of the miscellaneous common 
income of the village, generally the proceeds of the sale of the 
right to work sAoro (saltpetre), and of dried fallen trees, is devoted 
to repairing and enlarging the tank, or a rate is levied by the 
villagers among themselves for this purpose. So long as the 
tank water holds out. men and cattle drink from it and both 
bathe in it promiscuously, but some of the better villages reserve 
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c, partition pflf ^ part of a tank for driakiag aoii bath- 

PitpoiiitiOD iag purpo3e3j and no cattio are allo^vcd to eater it or drink 
vv...ef.Bi3Fi>iy from it. 

When the tanks dry up, whieh often happens long before 
the rains, the only resource left is the water la the wells which 
are in many parts few and far between, and in many of those 
which do esist the w'ater la bitter and undnnkabJe* The 
majority of the wells used for drinking purposes are on the 
banks of the village johixrs and the filtration of the tank ivater 
has the efibct of keeping the well water sweet. In Sirsi an 
aperture or trwrt) la left in the side of the well cylinder 

which communicates with the tank; w hen the latter is full, its 
water is let into the well, and this helps to keep the well water 
sweet. 


Houses 


The water of the tank and wells is almost noiveimlly o|> 0 ti 
to use by the whole of the village population of whatever caste 
or cree<l. Well water is seldom drunk anywhere while water, 
however filthy, is available in tanks j w-hen the latter is eahanst- 
cd, men are appointed to draw water for the village and they 
received fees callikl/jfi The scale of foes varies, in some villafl-ea 
it is 2 annas per or water jar and 3 annas per head of 

cattle is cliaiged per month ; in other villages, 1 anna per hors&, 
1 anna per hufiulo and G pies per other head of cattle per men¬ 
sem 13 charged. 


The houses In various parts of the district differ veiy con¬ 
siderably in the style of architecture employed and the standard 
of comfort attained. The best are certainly those in the rich 
and prosperous Jdt villages of Hdnsl and along the eastern 
border of the district generally, and also in some of the central 
portion B. 


They consist of a covered mteway with side rooms (padi 
or deorhi) which opens on to the laue (ffdl or gnii ); within thm 
entrance is an of^en square or yard called variously dngetn, aah^n 
or bi^dlat at the rear of this or on either side is a vorandah called 
doldn or bichdla, and behind this again are the inner rooms for 
filoepiog and living called kotfia or sitfa. The above is perhaps 
a fairly accurate description of the standard plan of a Jat house, 
but the variations are innumorable. Frequently two or three 
minor enclosures will be found inside the main enclosure and 
subdivided therefrom by walls (bh^s). Within the enclosures 
are the chultts or heartlis at which the bread is l>aked, and each 
distinct confocal group living within one enclosure has a separate 
chida. The orAa or oven in which the daily porridge or dKilia fe 
cooked and the milk warmed is generally outside the padi or 
entrance and built against the outer wail of the house in the 
SfflA" or lane. 
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The housebold cattle are generally penned at night either 
m the dngatv or in the Fndder is often stacked in the Pf^puintion. 

flat mud roofs. In some JAt villages the prosperou'( jnndovrner has 
converted his mod residence into a substantial brick hamif, 
while in most such villages^ there will bo at least one or two 
zamindar'a houses with^ja^iAa gateways and fronts 

The houses in Rajput villages, both Hindu and Mussalmdn, 
are built on much the same general plan as in the case of dibits, 
but, as a rale, they are less neat, and in many cases, a fat greater 
number of families live together in one enclosure than in the case 
of Jats. 

In some cases the household will consist of a large enolosura 
subdivided into minor ones which contain one, or more 
the outward and visible sign of a separate and distinct con focal 
group, Such grou]>3 are generally related more or less closely* 
but in some cases the family tenants and katnms are also allowed 
to live in the household enclosure. 

The type of house common in the Bdgar shows a standard of 
comfort distinctly inferior to that prevailing on the eastern 
portion of the district. Asa general rule, the soil is not adapted 
for the construction of mud roofs, aa it is too light to withstand 



hiidit and several of them will be found arranged round the 
cfngan or enclosure, which, if the inmates are fairly prosperous, 
will be provided with a mud palui or entrance thatched with 
straw. Another still poorer class of Hagri dwelling is the jhompri, 
which consists of a circular hut, the sides of which are made by 
interweaving the branches of various bushes and putting on a 
thatch of hiijra straw. In the better and more pro^tperous Bagri 
villages the t3'po of house is similar to that in Jdt villages, but 
is mtorior in construction and point of comfort. 

The lowest type of house to bo found in the district is that 
which is prevalent in the Pachhida villages on the Ghaggar tract- 
The villages in that part are very small and the houses fat more 
scattered than in the larger villages to tlio south. The typical 
Pacbhddis house consists of a ono-roomed mud hut called 
or kotha, standing in the middle of a thorn euclosuro called 
dngan or sath. There is generally a smaDer inner enclosure for 
the cattle called Mkra ; the rfaj/an also contains a thatch snp- 
{lorted by poles called cMn, which ia used for living in by day 
and for slooping in in the hot weather. The class of dwelling- 
house found ia the Pochhada villages to the south of the Ghaggar 
tract approximates more closely to the type prevalent elsew’here in 
the district aa described above. 
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The furnifcure of the averoge Jdt householder consists of 
some chttr-p^iii or bedsteads or stools {pidhtis) to sit 

oil, the charkh^ or Bpinoiog wheel for bis woman, a toi/tt or mud 
i-ecoptacle m the shape of a bio for his grain, a large wooden, 
mortar made out of the trunk of a tree and called uJ:hal with the 
jjcstlo or used for huaking rice on feative ocscaeiona. The 

chfikH or hand-mill is used for grinding the grain used daily. 
In most houses the chinka will be seen suspended f^m the roof; 
food left over from the evening meal h kept upon it ao as to be 
out of roach of the village dogs. 

Aq im}X)rtant part of the household furniture i& the greater 
or loss array of domestic vessels (bAduJo) of various kindsr 
The principal perhaps are the ihdli or large flat dish of brass or 
hdnrH used for eating from i the katora or drinking vessel, also 
the bisQlfi or Lciwa, a smaller form of drinking vessel; the htah 
of brass used for carrying water ; the iojtui or large brass vessel 
with narrow funnel-like mouth in which water or milk is kept ; 
the 5 f/wra or metika, a large earthen vessel in which water is 
carried from the well on the women's beads i the an 

earthen vessel of much the same shape as the above in which the 
fialia is cooked and milk 'warmed. The taxu<x is a flat iron plate 
upon which the rati or bread is baked on the chida or hearth. 
In many vlUages huge iron caldroufl called are to l>o 

found ; they are used when culinary oporatioiifl are required on 
a largo acafe as at weddings or funeral feasts (ftd;). 

The above description applies to the furniture of an ordinary 
Jdt house in the soutli, central or eastern portions of the district, 
but that of an average Pachhddi's dwelling is probably less plenti¬ 
ful especially as regards the brass vessels, 

Tlie Fachhddils call their corn bin barda or &aro^» according 
to their greater or smaller siae while among tho Bagrls they are 
known ns khdi or 

Thera is n considarable amount of diversity in the clothes 
worn by difforent tribes of tho agricultural classes. The ordih- 
ary Hiudu SKimfuddr's npjparel consists of a dhoti or Loin cloth, o 
fttirzai or jacket fastened with strings in front, and a pagti or 
turban. The richer class of Eamindir substitutes the Awii or vest 
and tbs angarkha or long coat for the fnirzau The usual wrap is 
the QhddaVj and in tho cold weather a thick blanket cafied 
lohi or a raztii or a cotton quilt called ddmr is substituted. 
The khes 1% nuother wrap and is often used for carrying 
grain or On oecnsiona of festivity, a hurla, a coloured 

ch'fdar and a sdfa or finer sort of pagri are worn. In 
place of the cMdar the Eishnois often wear the 
which is generally hnnd&omely embroidered and worked* 
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For tlio dh^yii tlio Musalmia g^nerallf substitutes the c, 

or & lorn cloth wora like B kilt und not tied Poi^uintiaEi; 

bettreeD the legs ns in the case of the Hindu dfioti, 

His is often of a blue colour and ia thea called 

lungL 

The charactetistic garment of the true Sikhs ts the hachh^ a 
short drawers, but many of them hare adopted tlie Hindu 
or the Musalmdn As a wrap they generally 

wear tlie kft&s which is made of cotton. 

The Hindu women of the villages wear a ffkaffra or 
skirt of cotton; m some i>arta this is called lahtn^ Married 
females wear a bodice called anff^d or didif while those 
who are unmarried wear the iturii, and the wrap of cotton 
worn over the head is called ohma or dopotfa. 

In the cold weatlicr the Bishnoi women subatitate a 
woollen petticoat called dhahla for the ghagrti and a woollen 
wrap called idnkdr. The latter is often handsomely worked. 

The Sikh women wear the drawers (pd/ama or suiAau) 
and over this a short skirt or ghagra^ la place of the 
tingga, they wear the iurCf, For the dop{itia they often 
substitute an ornameatcil wrap called phtdkdri. 

The majority of the Musalmiu women wear the or 

pdjdmtU ia place of the ghagr^aj and the Jtur/l iu place of 
the ttngga. The Pachhdda women, however, wear the 
gh^gra* 

Jewels (gena) are common among the womenfolk of Jawtu, 
the wealthier agricultural tribes, such os Jits and especially 
Bishnois. If men wear jewels they comprise no rnore than 
a bracelet and a pendant round the neck. The following 
list gives the names, description and value of the ornameuts 
worn by women in the district;—- 

List of ornaments vtorn bg ttfomen of i7»sa«r DistricL 


N Bmed of 

mcDts. 

Dxnirmozr. 

EaTHIIT];) coct 
ir lut^E cr 

QoR 

SUtui 


H£Ai> OaviuTTS. 

Ri. 

Rb, 

Dor i», P4i 

A tamod hdtew gm&nuBt the size of b 

Uu troDt {){ib« irhena the b&tz ie felted. 


1 

ytnrjft.... 

A smiJJ floirurj b4»s, sb&pod like b turtle fknUf void 
briBlded Into the temple heir. 

S20 

39 
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CHAP. I, c. 


Lid of ornaments teom hy ivomen of Hissdr Disfrict — conid. 


Population 


KavaoBof anuu 
niAsta 

DirtsmoK. 

l^TIHSTRO COBI 

IF WADE OF 




Cold. 

Silver. 



Heap OaviJiMTS.— 

Ee. 

Be, 

Ck&k 

4 14 

A t^TcolAr tihiii pLuta wLih a book wfim laa 
tba head. 

10 

S 

Cb<itjpbtll 


A roDad t tuapQd bus mtm on tbn bw 

of tbs bead. 


4 

FlialliAn 

«■ ■ 

A Ema]| pair a[ CJtOii one ttcHU behind aibbar tax 

\ on tbg luura. 

«. 

9 

Toga 


I< A cbwn wltb a plale^ the p3&La ta tied with a tbiHid 
to the bJLJr and Ihn chain hift hanging. 


2 

Cfaota t.T 


A worn on the tap ol4ha bead .., 

Pip 

Its 



Foa.E3EAD OaBAUnSTt. 



B&noli t^7' 


A fringed Irlokat, pendaiit on botb sidti of the ieao by 
raeana of a cfa^. ^ 

fiO 

IS 

Mora kLndi 

■>i4 

Just the same aa btiwii, onlj' that tha central part 
npon a rude imiutio* ol the figure of a pflaMck 
iwom bj^ Mabijauji, 

sm 

■Pi 

Sinkii 

... 

A ohalfl 

* *** *lp lai 

loo 

■ Pi 

Bbomrla 


A oreacont-ahaped otnament ^ 

100' 

^■p 

Saruatl 


Aplaiiod chain rmmlng Ircm eat'te ear ... .»» ... 

ISO 

Sjd 

Tilfa 

■*. 

A creicMMha^d craameot (pendant), set with Jaweli 
and insged wi lb pointed go] dnn leaTce or pearla. 

eo 


Jbumar 

IM 

A t^el-flhaped omatneiit (pandant), with fleten or 
elo^n chai^ aU bMiginglnom a ebiLn Juit below it, 
efttiu cn^LEL beuLDg a oa iti enil^ 

iOO 


Blogaa 


Small tinasl torehaad eiuament ... 

H" 

s 



San OnjtairsaTB. 



BiUi (dandi) 

■ *d. 

A »t of ringe, a^nt 13 or 14 £u namber, worn at! round 
the edge oI the oar. each about one Inch in diameter. 

100 

T 

Hiumka 

... 

A Uaul.lilte omamen^ ihaped like a nuriRold fiower. 
bung on to addfi in both the iwra. 

7S 

S 

BAla „r 

■" 

A large thin ring with pearU porforeAedVwom by men} ; 
and the boaT 7 ■ IxlngB^ eae-ilng is worn by 

women. 

40 

3 

p&ll 


^ k*'?, cha.’ini and 

IitUo balli, worn aithar baog lo a bdif or atrtisg to it. 

900 

n 

Jrutki ...- 

... 

A tmailor oat-ring of th* WJ* ahape^ worn in tho ear ... 

4 

0 i 

Bujli Dr barllei 

A huge stamped mnnd itud baring a'connd p*ii beneath 
worn In the ear. 

bhi 

A 

KAin^pUul 

““ 

A mund stamped omacuyit, bat ent Id cottw round tho 
hshsath bbo a bujii and ii worn with 

toe on;if. 

... 

2 
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List of Oinaments worn women of H'mdr Dtsfrici—contdi 


Nuqu 0t 
menu, 

l>B/ISiriDK 

EsTniAtm) OBIT 
ir iianB or 


* 

Osid. 

Silver. 


N&ax OBsawom. 



Nath 

A ItTge iii»e rlDR. one ude of tbs irlng belag orntmodUd 
witb a belE oi jawelj. aod gold tpanglaa os a fair pcarK 
a pendiktit 1 b hung to it, Tho ring la 

aboot thrM Inchea lit dianistftir» eithez solid, 

hollow, oif JUlo a aword* 

CO 

lai 

t«DIlS..K 

K imalil nots atad. let Into the Reab of tbe noatitil on 
DDeafde, vrlth apsarlor tar^aoUoa It. 

9 

::: 

Bulik. 

Apondaot. lo tbaahapaol a i|H3od. worn In ths noos 
(ora laaf-ahapod poadaitL nosp onsioeiit wotn by 
both girls and married women, bat ne^-eiby wldowa). 

16 

... 

Kolli liAung 

1 Jut the tnirte in fuan^ bat fU bandlo (iiaU]i la a hollow 
tabs through which soao.riag (haA) la paaaedl 

3 


KlkohUl 

A rl Bg with f riagu carred into tho IlkeneBB of a £ah ... 

16 

lee 


Kbckucesuto ^smt OsaAuiim, 



Teota 

A plaited omameat oomptlaiiig thrse bs&ds 

160 


Takbtl tail 

A Epfasiloal plats ant mio caress, worn pkited Into a 
ring. 

303 

... 

Oal-paU 

A collator aeoklaes of a gireatnombEJr ol chaLiag 

800 


UiJa. 

A plain nsoliloMoIgold buds p^foraUd, olun alternated 
with corals. 

100 

% 

Facfa-iarl 

A set si &re cbalas with soo beads 

160 


Sotlara 

A Bst o£ aereu nbainfi with beads ... ... 

SWO 


Tilfi ._ ^ 

A set of throe ohains with 00 beads ... 

100 


Ranjrot 

A iLnlcad chain ... ... ^ 

900 

r,, 

KatbJ*. 

Mads ol a sot ol sbalni with a tiaglg JeweUod. pendant 
tjwpii} bandog Item ll. 

900 

... 

Hir ... 

A Dobworlc ol chaitu with ftnj.ahaped aputgles on it, 
thoahalna rannlDglnto a plats sit each side of the 
nock, ilnlcsd with a chain ovEr tha eack. 

: 

600 

96 

Champak&ll 

A neckist ocmaiatiag ot a string of twilled- liUr. «n the 
edge of which a rmmber (401 ol long narrow tapering ! 
and polDtad beads, like the doto seed are fixed. 

GO 

3 

Kastha 

Aaaboro. bnt beads lare zonndp bored through thii, fits 
dose to the ttoclc. 

fOO 


;ra4 Halt 

A KTt cZ a rosary ol beade 

... 

7 

Ham&jal ... 

A chain of fwliied silk, from which snapend Tartsns 
Coina, fiat square and t«atargalar hollow plalm. 


26 

Hull t.i 

A ibunpsd rlpg or collar of s^vor, thick In Ihe middle 
and thin at either end Uks a setpenVa tall. 

... 

90 

CbtoAi.^ 

The aamo aiBamf^ol, bearlag a few fiat hoUow platee. . 

... 

10 


CHAP. I, a 
PoDulation* 
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CHAP, r, a 

Population. 

Je5feli» 


List of ornaments worn ly toomen of Jlmdr District 


Nimssof ora&. 
m«aia 

BcnsiTiojr. 

EhtrurATiD oDar 
' ir UAua or 




Gold. 

suw* 



ABKOumsm 

Rs, 

Ba 

Bim 


A sonata plate with a atampad itod nUMo, weta bj a 
tviabcd tluead on thsnppur jmjt of tba acta. 

lEo 

t 

Batta ... 

1, 

T«a dal platefi worq like a idzu 

70 

3 

Bjiroband 

■ X 

A broad bell-llko oraaniEjjt haTfng 3B ractHofioTar 
plaloa penarallj mounLed on alUc and i^nl oa Ulo 
uppw^arm. 

ISO 

Id 


«. 

A ef nine rsctajaguiar Binds Bet with stones, 

mcxmled on a twisted tbrsad. 

idO 

iQ 

mi .» 

.r. 

A broad nWar jfing «&« on the upper nroi 

141 

2f 

Tadia 

■ a+ 

Aronod ring of siJTir. oitbcr aoUd or boUov. wlUurat 
final. 

... 


Jaaiban 

aa* 

A Borlai oI octaogtilftr holtow tubes (sludj, ahaped Ilka a 
tnanff pod. tied bjf a twisted silk thread. 


a 

Allu ddo 

+l|i 

Jtai (he aa^eae Mfh, havios two ptatuon iltboE ilda. 
mounted on a Iwirt^ rilk thread tm csiket fitted 
with rasee lor holding attttroi perJome eaaencea). 

bo 

& 



BaACELCT. 



Han&tin 

1 

A cba^ of a tew beads laTgm then n grain, dcunled on 
a IwiAtcd tbiead. 

100 

&a 

gangiLti 

... 

A plate olmetal (riitg) with jlug]tag balls mi m. 

IfiO 

•^16 

SAirft **r 

... 

A bia^iet of stiff metal worn bent rousd thi ana. Ibo 
ends are ollen Btunpod. 

000 

T. 

r 

Band ^ 


te a ire ra bat Ui4 edges are surrated 

lao 


PoitcU 


tho wfls^ the satuo aa naiuntff—a itftYlrta ol 

atring. of shells or «BaU gold ftl^iogS^ ^ 

100 

\ 

n 

Ehaojarl 


An Impressed hollow, broad ring made of two paTlB,eacb 
Joined with ohups. 

too 

d 

PkiObbcIl 

... 

A . 1.1 M, 

Sl|i 

10 

Eangnt 

.« 

A broad bard ornamented with Mltar atada .« 

aM 

40 

Gajra ... 

... 

A flexible bnodet made of roond atndi meticted on a 
vlk^thrcad. 

tou 

5 

CbnUi 


A uotI^ J a or U dat impresud bougies, benl found t 
half 01 the aertae wom -on each ano. 

... 

80 

Qihan,.. 

a#- 

A neiaj form oieAiiriwilhiBiaUaiiUJjjg halls ... 

■ h| 

kb 

Jai .H. 

l*ri 

A loBg 9ll*er rieere or lube warn on both anni | Um a let 
of enurwf futsDsd together. 


06 

Sallara... 

W¥i 

A series of chalos faxtened togeih«. worn like the gajm 


10 
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Lift of ornaments worn &y women of llissor District — concid* chap, i. q. 


of OTQA* 
montf. 

Pi/raiTzo:!. 

. EerrMaTRD Doer 
IW MAjiS Or 


On[A 

Siivu^ 


FTSG»Hi5a«. 



Atsi *i* 

k fsuill oap of II ttlii dgptbp dtiod ^Llh b looking glui. 
b&Tlag B thin ring oqdooLtli^ woiti on iho thumb. 

<0 

2 

Cbb«lU 

A thin touD^ ring, pltlnarBiAVtped *.. 

b 

1 04 

Angathl 

A ring ««t with oma or toonStoost *.. ... 

10 

ae 

QaLh pha 

k Roworj oTHBmont wciq with ehnioB on Lho outer 
put ol Ibft hBn<l. 

UK 

E 

Tfcgri *. 

A chain nUh n hook on both andd, tnotn bU round the 

WOlflt. 


20 


AnELriB. 



kti HI- 

A urt ot TTorn OD ihc uJdce.. 

«■■ 

90 

jrhuj... ... 

A largo hcllov boTfid ring wEth bendi latnidDcod Into 
the hoilavr, vhEoh rmttloi when the wearer hbUu. 

... 

13 

Ton 1*. *** 

A obain of Unke LQtonr»Ted tog^har nitb brood clBspn 
worn on both the anhilet. 

.*. 

Id 

F&ub.. 

Ii a with pon^a^ oI nlver* whJob ehwfc 

wbcu tbo wearer w&Uui 

H* 

iQ 

Churl..* 

XATgefitampcd^raji^ lom or li^ oftoa trlngud with 
ponilasta. 


30 

SAnk *■* 

A large solid riogcnrwd according to the natural form 
oiloot* 

4>ia 

90 

S«nUlrik 

A eoii o( forn ot latcnnlngled clmiztB ... 

+ IV 

iO 

Chh«lkui 

A amoothibamliJtej'hanj ..» ,.. 

Ml 

m 

LwJgw 

A ring**, ^ ^ 


00 


< Toi OnsriicEanea, 



ChhaUa 
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Before Koing to Iiis work in the fields in the early „i 

morning (kolewdrt lossivda Rod c^Mdueia) the peasant has a 
Blight breakfaut on the remains of the meal of the previona 
night and drinks or butter milk* JZa&ri is fr^uentlv 

eaten at this, time, oapociady among the Bagrfg. It ia mXle by 
mixing Mira flour with water and whey or butter-milk 

(lassL) This is put in the sun until it ferments. Soma 

salt and more lorn is then added and the whole put over 

a emouldering fire till morning when it ia oatan with 
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CH^i, c. The first substantial meal of the day is taken at about 
Poptilation- 10 A. M. or if the peasent has taken liis early 

of breakfast with, him into the bolds and ate it thore some¬ 
what late not till midday. This meal consists of sconea 
(roil) with did and any green stuff (forJtdrj or sdg), such 
as the green leaves of iar^an, which may be available. 
Zassi or, failing that, water is drunk. The scones or round 
flat cakes are loade of bdjr<A or jowdr when la season and 
when they fall of gram. 


In the western part of the district among the Ba^^ria 
the grain preferred is bdjra and moth mixed, or if the 
peasant well oflT hdjm alone. The people of Hariitna prefer 
jowdr, while those of the Nili make their roti of bhejar, 
gram and barley mixed, if procurable, as is generally the case in 
that part. Wheat is of course l>0yond the means of most 
zamindars, and as a fact they would not eat it if it were not 
^ they prefer 6d/r<i and iotadr. ’When the bdjra and 
jowdr crop fails, gram is generally utilised for food. 

The midday meal is carried to the men at work in the 
fields either by ihe women or by a servant 
Whore the women of the household are kept in the 

ploughman ha^ to return home for it. After this meal work 
is begun again and continued till after midday when a rest is 
taken. 

In some parts, as among the Pachhidds, any thing left over 
from the morning meal is eaten in the afternoon about 3 p. u. 
At sunset the peasant returns from the field and the prin¬ 
cipal meal of the day is then taken. It consists mainly of a 
jwrridge called ifcAri or dilia according as more or less fine in 
quality, Kichri is made of bdjr^ and mdng, or one of them 
mixed with or oAanaa. t/oiadr is also sometimes used 

The gram is pieparad by removing the husks by poundin^ 
m the ukJial. Dalia is a pon^dge made of jowar or hdjra, 
and is genrally eaten in the evening by the average aammdar" 
the more wealthy, however, eat kichri Por dalin the gram* 
is ground in the chahki in the usual way. The usual drink 
at this meal is water. 


In the hot wither after this meal the ramfndfir will 
go out to the vitliage chaupdl and there meet hts friends 
The whole village goes to rest early, and every thing is eenemdv 
quiet by 9 or 10 P, ii, ^ 

The above is a sketch of the daily i;fe of the Hissir peasant 
in seasons when there is field irork on hand. At other 
times the Bagri JSt and the Blshooi will bo off with 
their camels to carry for hire oi to do a little speculation 
m graip on their own account. They will go to the Niiii 
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tract and buy grain, probably gram and barley or gram, and 

carry it southwards or into the Bikiner territory ivhere Pon^tSou, 

they may expect to realise aome profit by its sale^ oivwIom 

tiiHQ, 

The Deswali Jat and the Rdjpdfc comparatively seldom 
leave their villages in this way, and in the seasons nrherein 
there is no agricultural work to be done they are, so far aa 
the firtrdas tract is concerned, comparatively, Idle for considerable 
periods together, 

Tho life of the village hougowife, when not in pardah, is, 
on the wboloi a hard one. She goes to the village well with 
the on her head draws water twice in the day, she 

cooks the morning meal, and nrhen the men are at work in 
the fields rarries it out to them there ; at tho saasoiis for 
weeding and harvesting she does a cansiderablo share of this 
work, and after going home has to cook the evening meal. In 
addition to this she has to collect the cow^dung from the fields 
and make it into oida, which is the almost nnivernal fuel of 
tho district and to spin the cotton (rui) into threads, 7'he life 
of the Jdt and Bagri women is one of practically unremitting 
toil. 


The names given to the divisions — of the day vary consider- iSivftioM oi 
ahly in different parts oi the district. 

Shortly bofore sunrise Baghpati, pilnbadal, bhipati, 

parbhnt ^(Bag^i), bangvela 
(Pachhada), iiJimtvela(SikhJ, 

5an me, —Sunrise to 10 a. it, Dinnikab, ugmana (Bagar), 

kalewir, vadiveia, lassivela 
(Sikh). 


Midday 
Noon to 2 p. ST, 

Late afternoon to sunset ... 

— 7 P. IT, to 8 F, IT. ... 
D p, ii, about 
Hidnbht 


Bopahar, rotivela. 

Bind hale. 

Hindi war (Jit), pasbra (Bogri), 
peshivela (Pachhida), taori- 
vela (Sikh), 

Jhimauwar (Jit) ^ food time, 
Sota, sotavela (Sikh). 

Adhirit. 


Midnight to 2 p, if, ... Paharka tarka or ritdhab* 

* There are a fairly large number of children's games known Amunsaiciitj. 
in the district. The commonest are perhaps r/end, which is prac¬ 
tically the English hockey^ and kabbadJi which much resembles 
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piisoners* Uaao. In tbo latter game tbe tvro parties are 
cba^i*c, drawn up opposite one another in lino a member ot one tushes 
PftKuifttion. across and touches one of the other and endeav^ours to get 
Amusem*iio. without taking breath, if he can do this the person touch¬ 
ed is dead, if however, he ia caught, aad detained tiil he is com- 
pellod to take breath he himself is cou uted dead* 

Danda litti is a game much resembling the English tipcat. 
The stick is called datida and the small piece of wood pointed at 
both ends which is struck with the d^nda is calJed A 

hole called ffutt% is dug. If the striker misses hitting, the 
laiii or the hiH is caught by one of the other players, the striker 
has to cariy one of them to the ffutta on his bacl^ 

Munahidri is a game much resembling that known in 
England as Tom Tiddler's ground* 

Bljobandri is practically the English hopskotch, divisions are 
marked out on the ground, one is called and the fur¬ 

thest samttdra or the ocean* A brick is placed inside the latter 
and the object ie to kick it into the other divisions while hopping. 
The brick must not rest on a dividing line uor go into 

Chit jh:tppaUa.^ln this gatne a boy holds one end of a 
rope and another taking the other end wheels round and round 
at tiie full eitromity of bis tether, meaii while attempting to catch 
the other players. 

iiSunc/ji is a Sikh game. One player attempts to strike 
the other with the open palm on the breast wnthoat being caught 
and detained by the latter. If he can succeed in doing this 
three times running, he is considered to have won. Dhfnd hokraj 
luk chhi^h ^^d inachdidd are all forms of hide and 

seek. 

Games are practically confined to the children. Their elders 
have few forms of amusement; indeed their life is one of great 
monotony, broken at intervals gi'eater or less according to prevail¬ 
ing scarcity or plenty by a marriage. Sonietiraes a wandering 
band of Nats or acrobats will pay a visit to the village, and will 
give a performance for which they are remuneratod from tlie 
village ‘>nalba, 

Fairt. insu. The religions gathering of the district are numerous. 

^ At Deosar, in the Bhiwaui Tahsil, a fair ia honour of Devi 
is held twice in the year in Asauj and Chet. It only lasts for 
’ one day on each occasion and is attended by some 1,000 [xsrsons 
from the adjacent villages. There is a small temple to Devi qu 
a hill close to the tillage. The proprietors of the Tillage 
take the offerings made there on the occasion of the lair. 
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A fair in honour of Shibji 13 held at Jugan in tlio Hisadr ^^eaf. r, 0 . 
TahsiJ on the day of Sheovdtri (Pinign Eadi 13). It iR attended PomUation. 
\:ij oaly 3onio 400 persons and lusts only for one day. A 
similar fair on the Atimo date is ht ld at Muhabbatpur in the ^ 

same tuhsil^ attended by some 600 persojis. 

A fair in honour of Gnga Pir, attended by aomo 8,000 per* 

ROUS, is held at ifissdr on the nintli day of the dark half of 
Ehddon. It lasts oaly one day. 

Three fairs, at which Raiudm is the object of veneration, are 
held at Talsvandi Ruka In the Hissar Tahsil during the year on 
the toJ lowing dates: Mdgh Sudi 10, Bhadon Sudi 10 and Chet 
Sudi 10- They lust for one day each. The first ia attended by 
some 300 and the last two by some lOO persons. 

Tliero ia a temple in honour of Devi at Ebanbhauii in the 
Hiitisi Tuhsil, some 10 railea from Barwdla. The tradition is that 
the goddess bocamo incaraate at this place in order to contend 
with tbo Rahihas (demon) Eal. Pairs are held there in her 
iioiionr on Asauj Sudi G and Chet Sudi G. The fair is attended 
by some G,000 persons, many of w'hom come from considemble 
distaneea. 

There is a shrine in honour of Devi SitaU (the gmall-jxis 
gotldess) at Dhauana in tab ail Hdnsi. Fairs are held there on 
every Wednesday in the montli of Chet j the final one is the 
biggest. Devi Sitala is worahippod at these fairs principally by 
women and chddren m a prophylactic measure against small-poi. 

Offerings of cocoanuts, clothes and grain are made, and these 
are taken by Chamars and Gliuhris. From 2,000 to 3,000 
persons assemble at each fair, 

At Ildnsi a fair known as the' Mlrdu Sdhib ka mola or 
the ICeaa ha mela, is held inside the town, just below the fort, on 
thy Thursday in Chet. It lasts for oao day. The popular 

tra^liticn is that the fair is held to commemorate the death of 
one Bu Aii, a disciple of Kutab iluaawar-ad'din, after he had 
caused a downpour of rain on tbo town when it was suffering 
from draught. He died on tho second Thursday in Chet. The 
lair was originally held near the tomb of Eu Ali outside the Earsi 
Gate of the town, but subsequently for greater security was 
transferred to its present locality, where Saiyad Ninmat-uUah, 
whose tomb is inside the fort, used to practise with the spear 
(ueru), and this bos given its present name to the fair. Visitors 
come to it from considerable distancoa, aud some 6,000 or 7,000 
persons in all assemble. 

From the llfch to tho 12th Shdbiu a religious gathering is 
held at Hdnsi in front of the tomb of the four Kutbg, outside 
the edcloaiire, in memory of the death of Kutdb Jamdbud’dia. 
borne 1,500 people assembly. 
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A fair in honour of Gaga is also held outside the Kutb 
Gate on Bhddon Bad! 9. It lasts one day and some 1^00 persona 
assemble. 

There is a temple to Mahddeo at Kirmdra in tahsH Fattah< 
ibid. The tradition is that the village was originally the resi¬ 
dence of a demon Rakshas, Kirmar, who used to go to Benares 
daily to worship Mahddeo. The god in order to save him this 
unnecessary trouble promised that the divine toe should miracu¬ 
lously appear at Kirmdra ; it did so, and Kirmar continued his 
worship locally. Finally, Bhlm Sain, Pandava, with the assistance 
of the goddess Devi, tilled the demon for an outrage on his 
mother. Formerly there was no temple hero, but in 1824 A.D., 
one Hari Singh of Patiala built one to Mahddeo, the site l^ing 
chosen probably in consequence of the local traditions connectea 
with Mahddeo (Shibji). 

The temple is supposed to be erected on the spot, where the 
god’s toe appeared to the demon. A fair is held at the temple 
about a mile distant from the village on the Sheordtri, Phdgan 
Badi 13 or 14. The offerings consist of Ganges water, gur, 
money, &c., and are taken by the Gosdins, who live at the 
temple. Re. 1 is ofWred in the name of each of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages. Some 4,000 or 5,000 persons assemble, many com¬ 
ing from long distances. 

A fair in honour of Devi Sitala is held at her shrine near 
Kaldna in the Budhldda Jldka on Chet Bodi 6. Some 1,500 
|X)r8ons assemble and the oflerings are taken by Chuhrds. 

Two fairs are held in the year at Bichhuwana in the Budh¬ 
ldda Ildka before the tomb or sdmddh of Bhdi Ndman Singh, 
a Sikh saint. Offerings are made and the Granth is worshipped. 
The first fair is held on the Namdni day Jeth 11, and 
the second on the day of Liohri, Mdh let. On the 1st 
occasion 400 men assemble and on the second 4,000. 

At Kagddna in the Sirsd Tahsil there is a temple to 
Udmdeo. Fairs in his honour are held there on Mdh Sadi 
10 and Bhddon Sudi 10. At the first there is an attend¬ 
ance of 4,000 and at the second 300 or 400. There is a 
similar fair on the 10th Mdh Sudi at Karanganwdli in the 
same tahsil. 

Among Hindu Jiits and Hindus generally there are no 
.special ceremonies observed in the case of the death of a 
child under seven years age; it is simply buried. 

On the approach of death in the case of older persona 
peinnt or dAb grass is ^read on the ground and the dying 
person is placed on this. This rite is called bhon. The period 
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of pdtak or ceremonial impurity of the house and its inmates chap, i. c. 
begins from the moment of death. After death, gold, mun^a. Population. 
Granges water and tulsi leaves are placed in the deceased’s 
mouth. The Chamars only put a silver ring. The corpse is death. Hiadui. 
washed and clothed in new unwashed clotncs, i. a pagrit 
dhoti and chddar. The clothes in which the deceased died are 
given to the Dlianak. A bier (arthi) is made of bamboos 
and it should contain at least one stick of the dhdk wood. 

This is strewn with grass and cotton tufts and the body is then 
placeil on it A lamp is lighted which is kept burning in 
the house till the twelfth day after death. The friends place 
a pile of wood in front of the door and carry each a stick 
to the burning ground {challa)* The bier is carried by four men 
with the feet foremost. One of the bearers is the son. As 
the procession leaves the house a pind or ball of flbur is placed 
at the house door. Another pind is deposited at the village 
gate as the procession passes, and anotlicr on the ro^ 

where the bearers of the bier change places. At the challa 
the pyre is prepared and the body placM in it. The son or chief 
mouraer who performs the ceremonies (kiria itarm) sets fire to the 
pyre with a torch of pula grass. He at the same time sprinkles 
water out of an earthen vessel round the pyre 
and then places the empty vessel, mouth downward, -at the 
head of the pyre, and a third pind with a paisa on it is 

placed inside this vessel. When the pyre is alight, the chief 
mourner with a long stick knocks a hole in the skull (kapal) 
of the deceased and calls on the latter by name in a loud 
voice. Brahmans appear to put a lamp on the vessel at the 
head of the corpse. The mourners bathe and then return 
home. The Nw hangs a branch of nim over the door of 
the deceased’s house and visitors take a leaf and chew it. 

On the third day after the funeral the phul or remains, 

consisting of the nails and large bones, are colleoted and taken 
to the^ Ganges by some male membw of the family. In 
the neighbourhood of Toshiim the remains are thrown into the 
Soraj Kund, a tank on the Tohsdm hill, and this no doubt 
points to the fact that in ancient times the spot was especially 
sacred. 

On return from the Ganges tlie bearer of the remains 
goes straight to the challa where ho‘ sprinkles the pyre with 
Ganges water. Meanwhile the funeral ceremonies have been go¬ 
ing on at the deceased's house. A Pandit performs a k:»tha, that 
is reads the Sbdstras daring the period that the pdtak lasts. 

On the eleventh day after death the Achdraj is fed at the 
tank or woU by tho deceased’s relatives, but is not allowed 
come into the village. He receives some clothes and 
money and sometimes a cow and a chdrpU. Oh the night pre¬ 
ening the twelfth day a fire of thorns is lighted in the 
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c. angarit and on tho tvrolfth day palak ends and the house beconi(« 
^^SxM^oon’ that day tho Gujrati Brahman comes to the 

cect«d and is fed and receives fees {dashnd) and clothes. On 

death. Hindua. tho thirteenth day the Gaur Brahman comes and is feasted, 
sometimes at the viUa^^o temple. Tho ceremony of gaofa/’ciTn also 
takes place. A small trench is dug on tho ground of the 
angan of tho house, this is hlled with a mixture of Ganges 
water, milk, flrAi, cow*3 urine and cow-dung, some of which is 
sprinkled about tho house. The trench represents tho Ganges. 
A cow is then produced, tho Gaur Brahman takes hold of 
its head and pulls it over the trench, while tho giver, a 
rolativo of the deceased, holds tho cow W iho tail. The 
Brahman finally carries the animal oft. Tliis concludes the 
funeral ceremonies. 

uosiu&iiu. Among Musalrndns, on tho approach of death the 
Kazi IS called and repeats the ydsln in tho ear of tho 
dying person, while the bystanders repeat the kalima. After 
death the body is placed with its face towards Makka, and the 
body IS washed by the Kdzi and cotton is put in tho ears anti 
nostrils. The body is then dressed in a iahmat and kafan 
or shroud and laid out on the bier {jar.aza) wrapjxxl in .a 
ohddra with another chddar over all The jcindza is then 
earned off by four men with the head foremost. At a dis¬ 
tance of forty yards from tho graw the /andza is put down 
and prayera are read, and a Kordn (previously purchased from 
him) is ^ven to the Euizi for the Ixjnofit of the deceased's 
soul. This is calM liadia. The hotly is then taken to the 
grave and placed in a recess at the bottom of excava- 
tion on its side with the face towards Makka, tho grave 

Itself being dug north and south. The aperture of the recess 

13 so closed with earthen vessels that when the grave is fftled with 
on tho body. Gram and money are distributed 
to the haqfrs and kalimas are rocul. The chadars, which have 
bwn put on the body by friends, are given to the Kizi. 

llie procession then returns and seventy paces from tho 

grave it stops, and tho dariid is said for tho benefit of tho 
soul of tlio deceased* 

. the three days after death tho relatives and 

friends of the deceased engage in saying the kalima^ and for 
each AT^tina, put on a heap a grain of gram. Twenty-fivo 
j collected and on tho morning of tho 

third day {tiyd) these are parched or else made into h-ikli and 
taken to the Masjid and there distributed to beggars, while 
the IWimas which have been read are formally offbred for tho 
good of the deceased's soul. During the three days the deceased s 
temily do not oat at their own house but at those of their friends. 
Un the tenth day {daiwdn) food is given to Fakirs and prayers said 
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for the bonufit of the decoasod’a soul, and this is repeated on the chap, i, o. 
hinwdn or twentieth day after death. The last ceremony is the Popaiation. 
cJUdiswdn, on the Thursday nearest the fortieth day after death. Mo^inuiu. 
On this day relatives and guests from all parts assemble at 
the deceased’s house and give an account of the numlxsr of < 

prayers which they have said for the benefit of the deceased, these 
are then formally offered by all tor that purpose and 
a feast takes place. 

Instead of burning their dead the Bishnois bury them Ruhnott. 
in ground on which cows are wont to stand, and the place 
generally selected is the cattle yanl or sometimes even the 
actual eutrauce {(Uori) of the house. 





CHAPTER II.—ECONOMIC. 


At^Agrricultur^ includiti^ Irrigation. 


The aolb oF the district have already beea described, fn the 
district, as a whole, the amount of moisture which can be obtained 
is of far more importance than the class of soil in which cultivation 
is carried on. 

The soils of the tract may he broadly classidod into three 
divisions : —fl) a fairly heavy, and in parts, hardish loam 
{kathi or which m known as rausli in the Delhi 

direction, and nfwdn in the Budhlida tract; (2) a light 
shifting sandy soil called hh/ir or tiba (hilloek), the latter 
term referring to the undulating character of the ground m 
which it is found ; (3) a very heavy clay (sotar) which be¬ 
comes as hard as iron and impoasibie to till except when 
flooded. Of the two former classes the loam (itaiii) is generally 
preferred, but in a district where rainfall b precarious, t%6 U^-ht 
sandy soil has its advantages. As is well known, less moisture 
is requisite for germination and growth in it than in a loamy 
soil, and in consequence a crop of some sort or other will grow 
in it on a scanty raiofaU unaer which the heavier loam would 
remain unsown, but with a fair supply of moisture the latter 
will give a crop far superior to any thing that can be taken from 
the former. Owing, moreover, to the greater evaporation from 
h'ght soil more frequent falls of raiu are required to renew 
moisture than is the case in the more loamy soil. 


In the tract in which light soil is mostly found sandy 
hiHocks are mtarmixed with loamy valleys the soil 
of benefits somewhat by the drainage from the sandy 

hills. Some of the most fertile spots in the district are tho^ 
which consist of loamy soil in proximity to a piece of waste land 
of higher level The sliifting nature of the sandy 

soil, as already noticed, renders a^icultural ope rations in it 
dimcult as the seed is apt to be chokeii with blown sand. 


Tho manner in whicli the hard soiar clay Is flooded by the 
Ghaggar and Joiya has already beea noticed, and it has been 
shown how m tahsil Pataliibdd the stream is confined in a 
comparatively narrow channel in consequence of which the 
flood waters are deeper and the soil emerges less early than 
mSirsi where the spread of the water is much greater and the 

flood shallower in conssqaoaca of which Kharif crops can be 
grown on some of the flooded area. 



Hissar tojtsTBitr*] and MainfalL [Part A. 


Of the hard 5 t>fai' clay there are three vanetiea, depending chap^i.a. 
not on their intrinsic qualities but on their reKtive levels with Ag^riculture 
reference to the flood water* 

The soil which is situated lowest is called dahtr and ia 
found in Iqw-lyiug depressious at a greater or less distance froM 
the maie etreani and connected with it by natural channels 
(phats) or very often by artifioial water-courses or nolaSt nnd 
these depressions are generally utilized as or rice beds, tb© 

supply of water to which is regulated by artificial embank- 
nienta. The laud which is slightly higher than this is generally 
devoted to gram sowings, as the large amount oi diibh grass and 
weeds found in it render it unfit for wheat cultivation* 


The land at a higher level still including the highest land 
touched by the floods is comparatively free from grass and 
weeds and is called It is devoted, if possible, to the 

cultivation of wheat, or wheat and gram, or barley* Being the 
highest flooded land it of course emorgss soonest and dries 
quickest, so that when the floods fall early the moisture or 
ruiiar) left will evaporate before the time for wheat sowing in 
November and December, and in this case gram will be sown 
as in the lower levels which ©merge later and remain moist 
longer. In fact in the latter a fairly good crop of gram, sown 
in September, will be obtained in any year in w*hich ^ the floods 
are not ©itraordinarily early in time and small in amount* 
Wheat ia sown in the lower levels al^, if sufficiently free of 
weeds, and if the floods are suitable in time* 

The amount of rainfall is a matter of primary importance in 
a district in which over 90 per cent of the cultivation is unim- 
gated ; and given the amount much depends on its diatribntiou 
over th© various seasons. The summsr rains should begin 
towards the middle of July, and the maximum rainfall should 
occur in that month and m August, and there should he fairly 
heavy showers at the beginning of September, The ideal rainfall 
for the district would perhaps^ aa follows. A very heavy fall 
in Har (June and July) and fairly heavy ones at intervals 
throughout Sdwan and BhMon (middle of July to middle of 
September)* There should also be some rain m Asauj 
{Septembor-October)* 

On the rainfall of June and July depend the aowicgs of all 
the Kharif crops, and that of August and September is no 
important, for on it are dependent th© ripening of the Kharif 
and the sowing of th© Rabi in unirrigated and uaflooded 
tracts. 


Jf the rainfall has been good in September th© Rabi crops 
will require uo further rain till near the end of January, the 
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heavy dews of the winter season supplying sufficient moisturt? 
to keep the crojjs Iroui withering. If, however, the Septeinher 
rains liave been light, or if the falls have ceased early in the 
month, an earlier winter fall is necessary and the croj)3 w ill dry 
op if there is no rain about Christmas. 

The zamindars estimate the rainfall by the number of finger 
breadths {ungal) to which the moisture ifd) penetrates into 
the subsoil. A rainfall of 100 ung-As in the summer and 
autumn is supposed to supply all the nioisture which is requisite 
for the husbandry both of the Kbarif and Uabi. A striking 
ijcculiarit}' of the rainfall of the district is its i»artial distri¬ 
bution locally, in some cases certain villages will have raih 
sufficient for sowing, while the lands of contiguous villages will 
lie untillcd. 

The year is divided into three seasons; the hot weather 
(garmiydn) from Phdgan (Februaiy-March) to Jeth (May-June), 
the rains (chaumdsa) from Har (June*July) to Asauj (September- 
October), and the cold weather from Katik (October- 

Xovember) to Mali (January-February). 

Preparations for the new agricultural year are made in 
Jeth, lauas are formed and land is then taken on rent for tho 
rear ; but tho commoner nractice in unirrigated lands is for tho 
latter to bo delayed till the nature of the seasonal rainfall is 
known. Plough cattle are purchased jirior to this at the fairs 
in Cliait. 

Where there is canal irrigation agricultural operations 
commence in Chait (Maroh-Aprih, with the preparation of the 
soil for tho cotton {bari) crop by watering and ploughing and 
by the subsequent sowing of the crop. In irrigated lands jowilr 
for foildcr (c/w»*ri) is also sown about this time or a little later. 
If tliero is a good fall in March an early W/ra crop will bo sow'n ' 
in &drdni lands, and cotton will also be sown in unirrigated lands./ 
On the first fairly heavy fall of rain in the latter end of Hdr 
(June-July) ploughing and the sowing of Kharif crops is com¬ 
menced with tho utmost vigour in bd?-dni lands. If there have 
been fairly good rains in tlie previous winter a large area will 
have already received a preliminary ploughing for the Kharif, 
otherwise the seed is ploughed into tho ground with a drill, 
sowing and ploughing being a single operation. 

If the rain comes fairly early in the last half of June, M/ra 
(spiked millet) and mung will be the crops first sown. If tho 
rain continues joivdr (great millet) and other pulses, such as 
mo*h and mdsh, will bo sown in Siiwan (July-August). If tho 
rains are delayetl till tho end of June or (^giuniog of July, 
vdjra tuid the pulses moth, mung and mdsh will bo sown inter- 
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tninglod and probably also {owdr and perhaps til. If the rains 
are very late and it is certain that if the first sowings fwl there 
will bo no time for further ones, all the unirrigatcd Kharif crops, 
both millets and pulses, will be sown intermingled in the ho^ 
that some at least will riiien. In canal irrigated lands the 
samfnddr will sow a little jmcdr during July (Hdr-Sdwan) as 
fodder for his cattle. ^Vhen the Kharif crops have been sown 
the lainfnddr in bdrdni tracts will, if there is promise of rmn for 
sowing, turn his attention to the preparation of jjpme portion of 
his holding for Rabi crops, and in irrigated lands this w of 
course l)eing carried on daily. In the fiooded lands the cultiva* 
tor is at this time, Sawan (July-August), engaged in sowing 
his rice crop supposing that the floods are favourable. If there 
is a good shower in Sdwan-Bliddon (August or early days of 
September) jmudr and moth mixed will be sown in hardni 
tracts, especially if the rain has not been favourable for 
the earlier Kharif crops. In Bhadon (August-Septemlwr) 
the Kharif crops have to bo weeded and guarded by day 
a^inst the depredations of birds and at night against those 
01 animals. 


CHAP. n. A. 

Affriculture 

looludinff 

Irrlir«tioa. 

Agriouiluc AI 
year. 


If there is a fairly good fall in the early days of Asaiy 
(September-October) a large bdrdni area will be sown with 
gram (vhana) and sarson (mustard seed) mixed, or if the 
fall conies later in the end of Asauj or the be^nmng of 
Kitik, corresponding to the end of (Xjtobor, they will be sown 
mixed with unirrigated barley. In the flooded tract in 
places where the soil dries up quickly, gram is sown 
the first half of the month and gram and barley mixed 
(beihar) towanls the end, while if the moisture is retained 
w’ell up till Kitik (October) gochnni (gram and wheat) is 
sown. Meanwhile on lands irrigated either from the canal or 
from wells the zamindir has b^n diligently preparing nia 

land by ploughing and watering for the Rabi wheat crop, 
but little hurley is sown on such lands. 

By this time the Kharif crops should have ripen^ if 
the sowing rains were fairly up to time. On the canal the 

c4arri (fodder) is cut from the middle of Asauj to^ Aatik 
corresponding to the end of September or beginmug ot 
October. The cotton pickings begin in Kitik vOctober- 
November) and continue at intervals up to tlie middle ot 
Poh, i. tho end of December, both in irrigated and 
lands. All the unirrigated Kharif crops and the rice in Aood^ 

lands ripen in Kitik unless the season is an unusually late 

one. They are then cut, and if the zamindir has no lUbi 
crops to sow are threshed and winnowed at once. Utten, 
however, under a press of work the crops are cut an 
stacked in the fields and threshed at leisure afterwards. 


14^ 
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Meanwhile the cultivator of canal or well-irrigatetl land 
begins to put in liis wheat crop. From the end of Kstik, 
corresponding to the first ten days of November, sowings con¬ 
tinue as the prepaTation of the fields is success!vely comnlotcd 
up to the end of Mangair, coiTesponding to the middle of 
December, The cotton pickings are iu the interval being 
completed and some land prepared for the tobacco crop in 
irrigated tracts. In Mangsir (November^December) the thresh¬ 
ing of the Kh^rif crops is comideted if this haa not been done 
before, and in Fob (December'January) and ^£ih (January"- 
February) tobacco is sown and transplanted in the irrigated 
tracts and the wheat crop is watered, 

Jf the winter rains come in seasouahly at this time or a 
little later a certaio area of land often that which ha^ 

been newly broken up, ia sown with late barley il:andj\ii jau) 
and the land in which the next Kharif is to be sown receives a 
preliminary ploughing. After this point the zamlndai’, 
especially in the hdrdni tracts, has more leisure, but he 
has to protect his Rabi. if any, from the attacks of birds 
and wild animals, and on the canal he has to water his 
wheat crop. 

Til© first of the Rabi crops to ripen is sarj?on, and it is 
ready for cutting at the end of Fhagan (Februaiy-March) or 
Iwginuin^ of Chait (MaiTch-April), The gram is ready for cut¬ 
ting in Chait and the other crops, barley and wheat, ripen soon 
afterwandfi towards the end of Chait aad in Baisiikh (April-May), 
barley being a little before wheat. ' In these months the 
lamlndiirs, especially of the canal and the flooded tracts, have 
their hands full, and tl»ere is often a great demand for labour. 
The Uabi crops are all threshed and stored by the end of 
Faisdkh (May 15 th). Below an attempt has been mad© to 
exhibit the above account of the seasons in the form of an 
agricultural calendar. 


Cahnd'tr* 



HiUk or iUDinn. 


So. 

Ydiuftculu, 

Ra^UI).' 

State ol AgrlcolLun, 

1 


^kich'April 

SugEtTCAnk Rlnnted in cantl Undi. Tb 0 
graund U irrEgited caLton tmi 

BJdd tbwcFfipi tiQ elBdSOim welJ 
B.3, c^nrrf: fltbejqij a g«>d toU of 

Tain earlj in t.1io month, VATly !■ hbh in. 

nnirrlgjvtad Uadi, Sanon cot at tho ‘beginning 
LUe luoBtb, gtHULtBapad toVArdi tfaf* middle 
Abd bhrUy toi* ■jrdi the eucL Wha et li fraUir. 
ed, aUo tobacco. 
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Agricultural coueM. chat. ji.a. 


No, 

Niub or MosTn. 

^ j&g'rtcQltura 
jncludlQf 
IrriaatioD. 
AgTlCElItUnl 

5tat« of Agricoltora. S^ar. 

Yerauulax. 

Esglub, 

a 

3 

jJoliAkh ... 

Apdl-Ma^y 

All Rab\ croiia reiLp^ usd tlmalied, tobocoo 
ftnd caD« G^;aa BOWlag cii 

tftodA coniplat«d, nod luitboz lowiag^^ of 
fAoi ri mado. 

J 4 U 1 

ilBy-Juno 

Threaliinip nKnuplolodt grids iCo^edt to* 
bacoo cat. 

4 

Hir 

JunerJul^ 

Khartf doirhigB 10 tdindiij Jp^d oonuDcsco 
witb* tho drstr&iq. Bdfra tisd mnn^ airo 

BOWS Ofji dorisg the Rnt bilf of bfae mostb. 

5 

SAwAU 

Inlj-ADguat 

Jiicdr, KIoCA, wd«A Hows U tbo Isloa UQ 
bvouiBbla, 11 ‘,bo nisi have begun late jorrd', 
bd}fA, aud polwa are son's coixed In tsa firik 
bait o( tbe mosth, Lndgatixl ^omfr hitd lD^ 
eaoal lands. Rioe eowa on Hooded lands. 31 
rain continues broimblc Rabi plough! sgs in 
uslrrlgated land ooimnaDCCj and in asj cus^ 
on litigated lands. 


Bhldoii 

5>ptfimbei',OcU)ber 

Il Ibere is rain in tha mJddlb aE ibe inonth 
n/oK<tr 11 III b« wwa In ntilrrlgaled land*. Kbaril 
crops weeded, Rabt ploughbigi costinued. 

7 

Asanj 

II tbero If a faTriy good fall in the early 
pan of the month gram will be-iowii in UU'* 
irrigated l&sda mixed with sarsofn. or later is 
the moath, mixed with barley. The aaise ii 
the caio is flooded laoda U HcMdsanfaToqt* 
able. Irrigated cAarri 1$ put on oaiutl lands. 

B 

Kitilc 

Qctobflr-Norimber.+, 

Kabl lowlDgicsniplercd on nnlrttgated 

Jandf. Cotton piokinga begin on Irrigated 
laode. Hartaatlag of all Kliarlf crops, in 
eluding rico. beginf and tbrerhing carried on. 

^beat sowings begin in irrigaiod l^ds. Wheat 
and gram (fo(Aaki> sown in flooded landa, 

9 

BiaDg^iiif 

Nai'embflT-Dec^bor, 

Thrmhlug and slering ot EMnf crops and 
cotton ploVing ootnpletod.wh eataowiags com' 
picked In canallands, case cut* Inl^ted land 
is prspand lor a tobacco ciop. 

10 

Poll ^ ^.7 

Doocmbor^Jftnumrj... 

Rabi wheat crop is watered, tebwco la 
■own. H tbtm iafaii raSP, Jam bariey Jcaniajt 
jdii. U sowiu 

JI 

Itsh 

^BLL&rj-Fdbru&ry ... 

tUtlio* 

12 

Phi^lUi 

FeliruKry^MAroh ,.., 

Tabooco Boedllngfl Icansplantad into tb« 
prepared beds. 
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CHAP. n. A. xiie area under well-irrigation in this district is insigni* 
Affri^ltore ficant, the reason being that except* in the neighbourhood of the 
iDclndinK canal and the Ghaggar and in the central portion of the Bhiwani 
iJriSVi 0*5:. Tahsil the depth to water is 100 feet and more below the 
well!, depth ^ gf ground. What few wells there are are meant pri- 
oi*irrig»™on. manly for drinking purposes. They are generally near the 
village rite or round the village tanki and sometimes a little 
Rabi is grown on the land attached to them. 

The operatfonof constructing a ywldre well is somewhat as 
follows. A small kacha well ikiii) is dug and the quality of the 
water ascertained as far a.s possible. A n/in chnk or round wooden 
ring either oidhakt kikar or jand from six to nine inches thick and 
securely fastened with iron bolts is made. Its diameter is equal 
to that of the intended well cylinder. The well is then dug to 
some depth and the n/m chak is lowered and fitted on to a ledge 
of earth at the bottom of the excavation. The ra^nry well 
cylinder (ndl) is then built upon this, the materials being lowered 
from above in baskets as required. When the ndl has reached 
a sufficient height the ledge of earth at its base is dug away ex¬ 
cept at four points where the n/m cJiak and superincumbent 
cyHnder are still supported. When required these are cut away 
and the ntm chak with the cylinder sink down by their own 
weight to a lower ledge of earth. The operation is repeated 
as often as necessary until the w’ell cylinder has been built 
down to below the level of the water. The portion of the 
masonry cylinder under the water is called “ h»ti ” and the 
part above it is called ndl. A masonry platform called '*mdn ** 
or “ mdnkandd ” is erected round the mouth of the well, and 
tanks (kotd) for washing in and drinking troughs for cattle 
(khdl) are also provided if the well is near the village rite and 
not intended solely for irrigation. 

Wells are invariably worked with the Vto frope) and charsa 
(leather bucket) round the rim of which is fixed an iron ring 
called mandalt to which are attached iron bars, to the ends of 
which again the lao is attached. A charsa costs from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 6 and a laot if made of hemp Rs. 4, and if of skin 
Rs. 14 to Rs. 16. The rope runs on a wheel (chakli) the axle 
(l:anTid)of which is supported on bearings (ffudi) built into 
pillars. The revolutions of the wheel are sometimes regulated 
by a brake called lappti. In the case of wells used for irri¬ 
gation, the water is emptied from the charsa into a reser- 
vior called pdreha whence it runs into the dhori or water 
channel. 

The cost of building a pakka well in the parts where 
water is at a depth of 80 to 100 feet or more varies from 
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Rs. 1,000 to Rs 2,000. In the central portions of the Bhiwdni chap, ii, a. 
Tahsil where water is near the suiface a well can be built Affriooltore 
for from 14s. 500 to Rs. 700. iiiciudio» 

Irrigation. 

In the latter tract temporary Jcacha wells are much used 
for irrigation in seasons where the rainfall has been too late 
for sufficient Kharff sowings. These wells are quickly and in¬ 
expensively mode and roughly fitted with a lao and charsa. 

The princi|)al crop grown on them is barley, and when this 
has l^n reaped the wells are de.sertod and often fall in. 

They are cleared out and repaired when necessity for their 
use arises again. 


To work a well with one lao at least four pairs of bullocks 
are required, with a driver to each |)air. The bullocks raise ^ 
the charxa by pulling the lao down the or inclined 

place adjoining the well, two pairs (jorfs or galas) of 
bullocks work at one and the same time; while one pair 
walks down the gai'm and thus raises the charsa the other 
pair is walking up, and by the time it roaches the top 
the chana having been emptied into theor water reser¬ 
voir has fallen again by its own weight. The bullocks are then 
attached to the lao, the bucket is filled by a peculiar jirk given 
to the rope by the man Cxirfd) who stands at the wheel and 
the bullocks start down the gadn again, the first pair mean¬ 
while have started on their upward journey. Two pairs work 
in this way for 6 hours or 2 pahars, and if irrigation is to be 
carried on all day, four pairs at least are needed. The wells are 
generally worked under the system of Idnas already descrilied, 
so that if the number of pairs of bullocks is more than four 
per lao, the share of each member of the Idna in the produce per 
lao, which is of coarse limited, is reduced. 

The bullock drivers are called itlla from the Iri/t, the peg 
which fastens the bullock harness to the lao, and tlie man who 
works the c/tarsa is the hdrid. In addition to these another 
man is required to arrange the flow of the water from the dhora 
or water channel into the kidrU or beds into which the field is 
divided. He is termed ihepanydra or pdnfudla. 


By far the most important means of irrigation in the district irrigi* 
are the c^inals. Tliere are three distinct systems which serve 
the district, namely, (1) the Western Jumna system which irrigates 
parts of all five tahsils, but the bulk of the irrigation from which 
is confined to the Hiinsi, Hissar and Fatehdbud Tahsils; (2) the 
SIrhind system which irrigates a few villages to the north of the 
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CH^. 11, A. Talisi'l ami the outlying Buclhldda Jldhi\ and (3) the 

Agricuitu\*e Ghagf^ar Canal system irrigation from which is coiihued to the 
irrujai*ou Sirsd Tahsil. The Western Jumna Canal was first constructed ns 
Tbe weiiterti far i.s llaiisi hv Shah in 1355 A. D., and was carried on 

JacinaCanal. Hissdr in tho uext year in order to supply water to the city 
, which ho had recently built there. It api^ears that ho took ten 
per cent, on tho yield of irrigation as sharo or wator-rato. Tinuir 
makes no luontiuu of tho canal, so that it probably ceased to flow 
. soon after it was opened. In Akbar’s time it was repainxl 
and Shah Jahdn improved it and canied it on to Delhi. It was 
in full flow at the time of Nadar Shah's invasion, but it muse 
have ceased to flow soon after. In 1805, when the territory camo 
under British rule, it had long since silted up entirely. The 
canal was re-opened in 1826-27, but tho fear of an enhancement 
of land revenue consequent on increased irrigation acteil as a 
check on its extensive use by the zamindira. It was not till 
the famine of 1832-33 that the feeling was overcome, and since 
then irrigation has increased largely. 

The canal after crossing the Karnal BAngar follows tho line 
of the old Chautdng ndla across tho Jind State and tahsils Hdnsi 
and Hissdr. 

► 

Till a dozen years ago no attempt was made to alter tho 
original channel or to develop the irrigation on modern 
scientific lines so far as the Hissdr District was concerned. The 
result was that the area irrigated was never as extensive as 
it might have been, while there was much waste of water 
and in parts the irrigation was so intensive tliat the level 
of tlie suW)il was raised considerably, the soil damaged and the 
“ health of the people injured. Thus while some villages were 

sufTering from over irrigation, the people in adjacent villa^ would 
have paid almost any price for canal w'ater which they could not 
get owing to a slight difference in levels. This state of affairs 
led to the construction of the Sirsd Branch in 1895 and the 
Petwdr Rajbaha in 1899, and as a direct consequence of these 
improvements to the remodelling of the openings on tho old 
canal. This remodelling has causeil a great reduction in the size 
of tho openings on the old canal, with a consequent saving of 
water for use in the newly constructed channels. Tho Sirsil 
Branch enters tho district near tho boundary of the Hissdr and 
Fatehdbdd Tahsils, and passing across Fatehdbad ends just outsido 
the Sirsd Tahsil. From hero a minor carries on the irrigation to the 
town of Sirsd. passing through a portion of the rich Sotar valley. 
Just before the Branch enters the district it tlirows off tho Pabra 
system of distributaries tho total length of which is 67 miles and 
the authorised full supply 223 cusccs. The Pabra system enters 
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thcdistiictdoseto tlie Sired Branch. The dlstributai^^ syatem cn^ii.A. 

given off within AgiLmiUure 
the « 

tnet from the Tti8\v>tQrfl 
Branch is shown 
in the margin. 

The Pet war IWj- 
bah a has its 
head in the ' 

Han si Branch 
wh*ich enters the 
district not far 
from Ji'nd. Tim 
Hdnsi Branch 
(which IS part of 
the uid can all 
throwa off three 
distributaries at 


Nftins. 

r 

1 

Length it 
ml luff. 

ittpply 

euwa. 

Minor 


... 

G 

Oonkhpur sjttiim 


22 

CO 

EkbilnB, Mloot 


9 

13 

MtibAnuaaiidpaT ^Hnot 


Q 

12 

AdiLTopar snl^nL H,. 

... 

J4 

4(1 

Ponib^ibad MIodJ! ., 


3 

B 

FfttthaliAd ,,, 

... 

QI 

ITT 

Ding; Minor 

... 

S 

7 

iU MiAor 

... 

... 

S 


Rdjtbal the Narnaud, Petwdr and Hissir Major. 

Tiiere is a lock at Rajtbal and navigation is possible from 


NfliU'a. 

ToUl 
length 
miijor nnd 
tninoT, Ln 
milu. 

AulhoriMd 

full 

supply. 

Makaudpui 


... 

... 

31 

I21i 

Poltriir ... 

... 

nn4 

... 

IQH 

m 

NireAinl 

... 

.« 

... 

7 

30 

irUa4r Major 

... 

... 

... 

153 

301 } 


Han si upivards. 
The marginal 
table gives the 
lengths of tiie 
distributaries fed 
by the Hansi 
Branch, 


There is a possibility of still further improvements in tids 
canal because the area coinraandetl is at present far in excess of 
the area irrigated, the difference being due to a defioiency in water. 
It will probably found ix)ssiblo to diverii into the Western 
Jumna Canal much of the sui^erfluous water that now runs down 
the Eastern Jumna Canal. It may also bn i^ssible to restrict 
irrigation still further in the distri^s of Delhi and Karnal and 
utiihe the surplus water in Hissiir, In Cf3n8equence of the im¬ 
provements already made coupled with the prohibition against the 
cultivation of rice on the old canal, the health of the people in tive 
Hansi Tahsil has improved conriderably the areas to 

w-hich the canal has been newly extended the incre^ in the 
amount of sickness is not very great, S<3nie increase in sickness 
is, perhaps, unavoidable when a canal is newly cxteuilcd to a 
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CHA^a A. village, owing to tho increase in the number of breeding grounds 
Affncuitorefor mosquitos and tho malaria which results from tTie bites of 

Sithitid The Sirhind Canal is of far more modern origin than the 
VVeatcrn Jumna. It was only extended to the 8irsji Tahall in 1888, 
and to the Budhldda I^dka about the same time. Except in 
Budblada the area irrigated is insignificant. ^ 

The Ghaggar Canals were constructed in the famine of 1896*97 
and they firstrlid some irrigation in 1897. A dam and weir have 
been built across the Ghaggar river just below the villarre of Otii. 
These hold up the floods which come down the river in °the rainy 
season, and two canals one on each side of the river carry away 
tho water far into Bikdner, and distribute it over the adjaceut 
fields. Irrigation from those canals is far more precarious*^ than 
irrigation from either the Western Jumna or the Sirhind, because 
the canals are wholly dependent for their supply on the river 
floods. It is less.precarious than direct irrigation from the river 
because the water of heavy, floods can bo stored up and used when 
required instead of |)assing into useless swamps. As yet the irri^a- 
tion from tbo Ghaggar Canals has not been fully developed, chiefly 
owing to the fact that expensive watercourses have to be con¬ 
structed. This work is now being estimated for. 

The Rangoi channel is another irrigation work dependent 
for Its supply on the Ghaggar nver. An attempt was made to 
improve it in 1896 97. but without success. It consists of a cuttin-r 
from the Ghaggar nver at Jabbal into the Joiya channel! 
Unfortunately tho Ghagirar bod at tho point where this cuttinir 
Mmmoni^, is considerably lower than the bed of the cuttimf 
The result IS that only portions of high floods can pass down the 
cutting and consequently the supply of water is extraordinarily 
precarious. Here also improvements arc being discussed. 

(/or) in which the canal water 18 delivered at a level not lower 

in 


Tb« Baogoi 
ohAnneU 


than that of the land te be irrigated, and the lift svstem idiu] 


raised 


which the water is delivered at"a lower level and has to bo^ 
by the cultivator on to his land. 

The distributaries are divided into major and minor the 
former being usually called Kdjbahiis, and supplying water to*two 
or more minors. Th^ are all the property of Government. The 
cultivators are given heads in these distributaries, and from 

these construct watercourses to their own fields. To each^ head 
A ^rtein area is assign^ and all owners of land within that area 

As V role “flT wateroouroe,. 

A.S a rule, the method of calculating shares in each water- 
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course is left to the people themselves and they arrange the 
matter amicably. If> however, a dispute occurs the shares 
and turns are settled by the Canal officers. 

The method of irrigation by flow (tor) is, according 
to xaminddr's idea, a simple matter enough. He has merely 
to knock a hole in the side of his watercourse or in tlio 
field ridge and wait till the whole of his field from end to 
end is flooded. 

The rule requiring the division of a field into kxdrCs or 
small beds has so far been a dead letter. Its obvious advan* 
tages are that it economizes water in the case of sloping fields 
in-order to irrigate which completely without kidris a great 
depth of water would l>o required at the lower end in 
oraer to ensure that the water shall reach the higher level, 
and also tliat the flow of the water to land which .has not 
as yet been reached by the water over land already fully 
irrigated is obviated. 

The cultivator’s objections are that under the system of 
Icidris it takes much longer to irrigate a given a^ than 
without them, and that this is a weighty consideration 
where, under the todrhandi system, irrigation is only avail¬ 
able for certain periods. Again if kidris are insisted upon 
in the case of the po/«o or preliminary watering, they have 
to bo broken up for subsequent ploughings and then made 
again after sowing thus eutailiug additional labour and trouble 
to the cultivator. In the case, however, of well irrigation or 
canal irrigation by lift where water is not reatly to hand, 
the zamindar himself generally sees that the advanti^es^ of 
the kid’ll system outweighs its disadvantages. The irri.i^tion 
of rice, the cultivation of w'hich has now been prohibited, 
had of course to bo carried on in the lowest spot available 
as the constant supply of water needed for the crop could 
not possibly have been procured by lift irrigation. 

Lift irrigation on the canal is carried on in two ways, 
either by wells called sundii/ds, built on the banks of the water¬ 
courses (khi'd or kand), and worked with the lao and a 
chama of peculiar {Xittern, or whore the surface to which the 
water has to bo raised is not more tlian a foot or two 
above the level at wliich it is delivered by the ddl or 
scoop. 

The cylinder of the suadiya well is generally The 

charm consists of a leather bag, which at its lower extremity 
^ narrows into a sort of leather funnel. The loo is attached 
to an iron fiamo-work round the top rim of the charsa or as 
it Ls called in this case tundiga, as in the case of the 
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CHAP* I1.A, aQOthor rope called ra^sa or Mdi ia attached 

A^rjcuiturfl to the lower rim of the fuQQel and works over a wooden 
{hhmi) placed vertically bobw the wheel ond 

Lin ttrig^tioB. which the la& runs and on a level with the aurfaco of the 
pdrijha or \vater basin^ The other end of thiF; rope ia attached 
to the be at the middle of its lenj^th and ja dragged with 
it, The sutidiya is generally of smaU depth and the gaitn 
or inclined s^ca is thus also short so that the bullocks in¬ 
stead of w'alkipg down and then turning round and walking 
back often merely walk forwards and back'wards without turn¬ 
ing. The leather ^ (cA^rsa or sundiya) is filled and drawn 
up, the funuel being kept with its aperture upwards by the 
lower reixj (bddi) till the aperture reaches the upper surface 
of the when tlie upward tension on it beio-^ removed 

it fahs and the water runs through it into the parchd^ A- 
sundiyd is thus automatic so far as the disehar^ of water 
into the pdrcAa is ooncemed and it can be worked by one 
^ bullocks. The principal parts of the 

suneftya are hhoni (the wooden roller), hhon (the wheel), Jtana 
the lutle on which it turns, the wooden uprights, 

tdr an oblique wooden sup|wrt at the rear, pa§ a transveise 
beam, bdrui the .wheel bearing ; the leather bucket is called 
sundiy^ not charsa. 


u, lor lift irrigation employed in the 

i^insi Tahsil is tiie ** ** already referred to. It con¬ 

sists of a large leather bag in the ahaj^e of a boati attached 
to a wooden frame formitig part of a beam which is 
ina^Je to oscillate by five men walking backwards and for¬ 
wards on the ^beam. The bucket dips down iivith the beam, 
into a roflorvoir communicating with the lower level water- 
coui^, and as the beam rises the bucket is raised, and be¬ 
aming slightly inverted in an opposite direotioa dbeharges 
its cont&uta into a higher level reservoir from which it flows 
on to the land to be irrigatcxl. The requires much 

labour At least five men are needed, and they work for 
three Iiours at a time, after which they are reheved by 
othere. Altogether twelve men are needed to keep a ckambai 
in work, one of them being engaged In directing the flow 
01 water. It is eatiuiated tliat about 60 acres can be irri¬ 
gated for the Eabi harvest with this apparatus. 

Lift irrigation by the ddl is praetisetl whore the level 
to which the water has to be raised is less than in the 
case of the and ch^mbiit. The ddl is a scoop in the 

^a^ of a basket covered with leather and k mode of 
d.iok wood which withstands the effect of water. Due or 
two pairs of strings, two or tlireo yards long, are attached 
te each side of the scoop. Each pair is held by a man 
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sfeandliig la a place {adha) dug out on either aide of 
a reservoir {nydni} ivKieh commum<ate& with the lower level Aatiouituro 
channel or water courae. The men thou awing the ddl be- 
tween themj filling it by dipping it into the water of the LUtirrigitUftii- 
nyfmi or lower reservoir and emptying it by a peculiar 
turn of the wrist into the upper reservoir {kuuh) from 
which the water flows on to the land to be irrigated, Tlie 
^stem is an expensive one as in addition to the dd/ict a 
j)anydra to manage the water is needed and not more 
than 18 or 19 aeree per ddl con be inigatod in this way 
for the Eabi* 

Below the Dtii dam m the Siraa Tahsil peculiar ^stem Ktma iirign- 
of irrigation is carried on in the river bed* Here the diffi* 
culty was to heep out excess of water* To do this the river 

bed was divided into a large number of areas each sur¬ 

rounded by a high and strong earth embankaient. These 
keep the water out, and whenever any moisture is required 
for the crop within tlie embankment it is only necessary to 
make a hole in the dam through which tbo surrounding 
water flows on to the land to be irrigated. Often in higlt 
floods the whole village watches day and night strengthening 
the embankment with fascines to keep out the water^ for 
once^ a breach is made the whole of the crop inside is 
certain to bo drownecL Such embanked areas are known 

locally as The cost of constructing and maintaining 

these kands was often considerable and formed a largo part 
of the expenses of rice cultivationi but the necessity for 
them is now to a large extent obviated because the dnm at 
Otd holds up the floods, aud there is not the danger now 
that there was in former years of the crops below the datu 
being drowucHL 

Table 22, Part B, gives statistics of the live-stock of the Oiktuni 
district at various pericSs* Hariina has always boon famous 
for its cattle, and it has been already shown what an important 
part they played in the pastoral life of its former inhabitants* 

The famioes which have from time to time visited the 
district have been certainly more fatal to cattle than to human 
beings, but in spite of this and the decrease of the graiing area 
in consequence of the spread of cultivation the breed has not 
deteriorated to any noticeable exteut* In fact the increase of 
cultivation has no doubt increased the amount of fodder 
available for storage against the seasons in which grimog fails. 

As would be expected, the least developed part of the distrieti 
•the Ndli of Fatehdbad is proportionately the richest in cattle. 

Cattle^liseaso of some kind is always present in the diatrioti^ 
but is rarely very widespread or fatal 
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ciiAP. u^ A. most fatal disease h s ftld or cow pox which occurs 

at all seasons of the year, and frotp which tlio animal attacked 
inciudiofif seldom recovers. The sick animal is put in a closed stable 
caSSi'iL^t, and protected from the cold, and is sometimes ^ven balls of 
]x>unded hkang. Foot-and-mouth disease is common 

l>ut aeldom fatal. Sores form in the bullock's mouth and on its feet 
and it loses its appetite and gets very thin and miserable. By 
way of remedy a pound of moiassea {^ur) is put in its mouth, 
which is tied for some houm so as to keep it abut, Fiiiiya or 

seems to be a kind of rheumatism and is rarely fatal; 
the animal aflected gets stiff and unable to walk. It is said to 
he caus^ by eating a small black insect covered with a spittle- 
like secretion which appears in the rains, and the treatment is to 
give the bullock half a pound of onions and to tie a wisp of dry 
grass in its mouth. OoJf jt£ srti is fatal and there is no remedy for 
It; it fleeras to he aathrai fever, and the swelliegs which appear 
on the animars body are asevibod to coagulation of the blood- 
When jjidn or maggots appear in the skin, the part affected is 
rubbed with a solution of tobacco, EuBSiIobs are subject to 
or tdH whioU seems to be rheumatism, as the legs stiffen 
and the animal is unable to ’walk and loses its appetite, it 
is ascribed to wallowing in water heated too much by the sun, 
and is treated by shutting the sick buRhlo in a w’arm stable, bleed* 
ing it at the ear and giving it dried dates as medicine, GalghtUi^ 
or malignant sorethroat is often fatal; the neck sw'ells and the 
animal has difSculty in breathing* One remedy is to scorch the 
neck by applying burning grass to it, and another is to get n 
holy man to exorcise the disease by making mesmeric passes 
(jhdrrifi) over the part affected. Little care is taken to guard 
against contagion by segregating diseased animals, and the 
wonder is that cattle-dlaoose does not spread more rapidly than it 
does. It is generally thought sufficient to tie a charm over the 
village gateway so that the cattle may pass under it on their 
way to and from the posture-ground. 

There are Veterinary Assistants at HLssir, Sirsit, Bbiwdni 
and Fatehdbfid, but the amount of good, those persona can 
effbet, is mfmitesLmal. 

Bullocks of the so-called Harhlna breed are famous 
throughout India. A good specimen of a bull stands alx>ut 
six feet high. The colour is almost invariably white or grey 
with block points. The tail is short and thin. The heod 
and forohead are very massive, and the chest and back of 
groat depth and breadth* 

Ungelt stricrs (hMra) under two years of age are sold iu^S^ 
considorablo numbers in the spring to from the North- 

Western Frovineea both at the HLsiidr Fair and in the villagea. 
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The zam{otUr, however, though not so much n esttlo breeder as a, 

formerly, generally prefers to keep his young stock as wJxen a^Hcu^ture 

there ia a fair supply of ftxldor their keep does not involve 

much additional expense. In times of acareity young stock are SSe^fiiaM. 

of course sold oft if purchasers can bo found. Steers undoiwo 

tho operation of gelding (6cidyci) when they are nlK>ut two years 

of ftgo and are then trained for the plough and become more 

valuable. If, however, the grazing area decreases much more 

it will probably bocomo the practice as it already iias to somo 

extent to sell young stock, as to do so will bo moro profitable 

than to roar it and then sell it. Hoifera (5d4ri) are generally 

kept for milk, A good pair of plough bullocks will fetch 

Ra. 150, The average price is Rs, 100 and tbo lowest about 

Ks. 40, An ungelt steer will fetch froniRa. 20 to Rg. 50 and 

a heifer Rs. 5 to Rs. 10* A cow will calve {bgahna) six, 

seven and iu some caacjs eight times and is pregnant (gyahdny 

for nine mouths, A cow will give milk for six months 

after calving. 

In this district buffaloes {hhaim) nro seldom worked in 
ploughs or for draught. Malo calves ( jhota} are sold to people 
from the Mdnjha country where they are extensively used as 
plough cattle. The female calves {jfioti) are nil kept for milk BuiiBiisflfl, 
and the buffalo cow (b/ioins) is a most indispensable member 
of the zamfnddr^s household, for it is in exchange for ghi made 
from her milk that ho gets his small supply of grain in times 
of scarcity, A bnflfiilo cow will calve IS or 15 times and will 
give milk lor one year after calving* The period of pregnancy 
ia ton months* 

In times of scarcity when fodder is hardly procurable 
every efibrt is made to keep tho family buffalo in milk and 
the other cattle will to some extent be sacrificed to this con* 
sidoration, A good buffalo cow will coat Rs- 80 to Rs. 100, but 
inforior ones may be had for Rs* 30 and fair ones for Rs. 50 
or Ra. 60, 

Ghi has of late years risen considerably in price and its 
proceed a are now a not ineonaidorable item in the zamfudar's 
miscellaneous income. 

Cattle breeding is in face of the spread of cultivation ^ a Mia 
probably on the wane, certainly in the southern part of tbo 
district. The zaminddra of the Ndli tract of Patehdbdd do not 
buy much, bat sell their homebred cattle and are 

thus to a considerable extent cattle breeders. But in the other 
^wrtioQs of tho four southern tahsils cattle are largely bought 
iu March for agricultural operations and sold again in October 
when those aro ovor and little breeding is done* 
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cH^ir, A. hovroiirerj cattle billing atiU appears to hold its 

many viUagea, especialJy in the Siraa apd Fatehdb^d 
irnffatioQ. crn^ing fees ate levied on animals nsing the common 

of the village, but owing to the decrease of paatarage 
maoy villages have given up the custom, and it k graduaUy 
failing into disuse. ^ 

The village cattle find their way of their own aeooid to 
the ffora4 deh in the morning, thence they are driven in separate 
he^s {c^una} witli one or more herd boys (j^ali) to each herd 
to the Tillage waste. Ute m the afternoon they are driven bock 
to tha and thence dispereed to the houses of their owners 
where th&y am secured in the deorhi orentranco for the nraht. 

They are rarely, if ever, fastened into the encloanras round tho 
village mte. 

If there ia good wiufall in the ireat, cattle are driven in 
large numbera to the praines of Bikdnir, which in auch a case 
supply eieellent pasturage; when the rains have failed they 
arc taken to the ^ithal side. The espressioa used in 
de^nbing that the village cattle have been driven away to 
other parts tofi^ pastures is {pcJ idn-j) and yo! baithna is the 
expression used for denoting that outside cattle have been 
of fws g™^ng grounds of the village on payment 

eonsuderahla portion of the agricultural capital of 
the distrirt is looked up m the form of rattle. The principal 
d awbaok to this is that m rimes of scarcity when fodder is sbrnt, 

difficulty even if they are not 
ta^ther unsdeable, and the zomjnddr ran only convert his 
^tle mta gram or hard cash at a heavy, sometimes ruinous, 

Cattle fairs are held in the district twice a vear ^snri^D■ 

proweds being cr^iti^ to the DistrictFund. iSch Sr^r 
i^ires a cerrifioata of sale at the time of piymo. the 

“ 
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of bad yeara has had oa tha sales. With tho retara of chap. a. a. 

ycara thore 13 every reason to hope that those fairs will re^io . -— 7 . 

their former popularity. 


At those fairs the greatest niaiority of the animals sold are 
bullooks, many of them yoang stock. 'I'he numljer of cattle for 
sale arid the average pncea neaJizad derand of course to a Inreo 
extent on the nature of the season. If there is an anticipated 
scarcity of fcxlder, the number ttiU be large and the prices 
realized wrreBpondingly low* Again if there is drought in tha 
NorthAVestern Provinces, the demand from that quarter, which 
la an important factor in tho success of these fairs, is reduced 
At the fairs in Phdgati and Chait there is a larger local demand 
than at those in Bhidou and Asauj, ns cattle have to be purehasod 
at the former for the Kbarif and Rabi ploughinga, and many of 
theae are sold again at the fairs in Bh^tdon and Asaui/ In 
addition to the local supply nvailahlo for sale at these fairs/ large 
numbersof bullocks arc brought from the E<tjpiitdna States on 
the west and sold. Tho latter include many of the excellent 
Nagor breed. These are largely used by the wealthier classes 
for drawing mtha, as they trot very well. The Haridna 
cattle are largely brought up by dealers from the Punjab, and 
as already noticed, from tho North*Western Provinces. * 

It is estimated that at the two fairs at Hisgjir some five 
lakhs of rupees eome into the district on an average, and at tho 
Sirsii fair in Bhadon about otie^nd-a-half lakhs. Below are given 
some statistics showing the number of purchases and the averare 
prices realized at these fairs. ° 

In the villages a promising young steer is often kept and 
reart^ by the zamfudivre. When a full grown hull {klmgar) he is 
considered the common village property. He is allowed to 
wander about at leianre and does no work. He covers tho villan-n 
cowg and what fodder is required for him is providetl out of tho 
vjllnge 

Sheep and goats, especiiUly the former, bare, duHne Into she.u 
years, increased largely and are now kept in very considerable 
numbers by the samindars. In many oases the roaring of sheep 

become a regular industry with the Chamdra and Dhamiks 
of the villages. A man will take a few sheep from a town butcher 
(Aasjd*) or trader (fxyopari) and will rear them for him pasturing 
them on the common village wiiste. In return for his trouble 
he keeps half tho lamljs horn, the other half going to the trader 
Sh^p are greedy feeders and eat much of the on the waste 
besidM doing damage to trees. The proprietors in many viliaffe.s 
qbject to fcheir presence, and there is now a generAal wish to r^sa 
the grazing fees levied for them which have hitherto been one or 
two annas per annum. The usual price of a sheep ig from Ke. i 
to Eg, 2 . 
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_ The local breed of horseg U of very poor quality and good 

AgricaUuTe aGimab are seldom available* 

including . n ct. j 

Arpigntion. The District Board keeps up a certain number of horse ana 

muiwT” '** donkey stallions, but borao and mule breeding is uot popular in the 

district. 
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The donkeys of the district are miserably small animals 
but can cariy oonsiderabb loads for their si ae- l^hey belong 
entirely to the village KumMrs who partly in consequence of the 
supposed unclean nature of the animals are of low caste. 

The camel is a moat useful and important animal in this 
district. He is employed in all parts for Hdiug and cainying 
loads, and where there is lighter soil, he does a large portion of the 
ploughing. The Rahbaris keep large numbers of camels with 
which they carry for hire. 

A caraoi begins to wort at four years of age, and a female gives 
her first young in her fifth year, after 13 moutba gestation, and 
lx?ara 6ve or six times at intervals of two years. Camel's milk is 
often drunk and the hair (fti£)' is shorn and made into ropes and 
sacks. The camel is fed on and the straw of nwih and gram 
when available, but in any cose ho can find gra^iug where no other 
domestic animal could. 

Domefittc pigs are rarely seen in the district and fowb can 
usually bo obtained only in large villages. 

Tlio Ilissdr Government Cattlo Farm or Bir was insti¬ 
tuted by Major Livingstone in 1813 ad., when the country 
had not yet recovered from the disastrous famine of Sam¬ 
ba fc 1810 (corresponding to 17 B3 a.d.). Of the 19 Tillages 
included in the Bir, 15 were then waste and uninhabited, 
nnd the Stud Department to^jk iMssesaion without payment 
of compensation, and siuee 1813 Government has held the 
land in full proprietary right* The four other villageis, 
Itijpnm, Sail, Dadd pur and Ludis, wore at that time inhabited 
and were acquired after payment of compensation in 1824 
or 1325, The Farm lands lb east, north and west of tho 

town of Htsaar. Tho boundary is marked by masonry phial's, 

and part of it runs through the town itself. There are 

throe farms, the Home, the Sail and the Gliaoni, The 

Homo Farm lies east of the town about 200 yards from 
the Mori gate, and is the oldest of the Farm buildings, 
having been erected at the time of the original institutLOii of the 
Farm, The Sali Farm is about 5^ miles to the north-west 
and the Ghaoiii Farm about two miles to the south-wes^ 
of the town. Tho soil of the Farm lands is generally 
loamy* 
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HrasAR District.] Ths CiiUe Farm,. 

The locality is, on the whole, well chosen, as a coasidorahle n, a; 
area can be irrigated from the canal, but the fact of its 
close proximity to the town, which has grown oonsiderablv incfudiJIS 
since the Farm wa.s Ipt instituted,is productive of some incon- 
v^jDience to the public not losa than to the Fam itself. tTo F«jBr 
obviate this a large area of grazing land has been made 
over to the Local Government for the use of the town 
cattle, the Farm obtaining an equivalent area out of the 
Hansi Bfr, 


area within the limita of the Farm is 40,663 acres- 
^ this all with the eicaption of one or two small plots 
13 the property of Governments The cultivated area amounts 
to about 4,000 acres, of which half is cultivated by the Farm 
authwitioa to provide grain and fodder for the animals on 
the Farm, and the remaining half is leased at high cash 
ren^ to tenants from the town. In ordinary years the waste 
land affords excellent pasturage for cattle up till the end 
of May, after which date they are kept on stored fodder' tiU 
the mins breah. lu yearg of drought, however, the grazing m 
the Blr Eaila and considerable difficulty is felt In providinir for 
the cattle. ® 

Varions kinds of graasea grow in the Bir, of which in 
ordinaiy' years there ie a most luxuriant crop. The best kinds 
are dhxtpf au/cn ktiagh^ ana Besides 

grasses the BIr abounds with jaad, and b&r (wiki pinm) 

tr^ the first pi^ominating. The frjiit of the tree is 
called pibi and is much eaten by the poorer ckasses. The 
fruit of the kair tree is called tsni, and is generally used 
by the people for pickling; when young and green it is like 
capers, when ri^ it is called pinju, and being of a sweetish 
flavour,^ IS considered not unpalatable by the poor. The fruit 
of the iand ia called mngdr and reaombles a beao ; when tender 
and green it is used as a vegetable. The her tree (zisyphua 
jujuba) or wild plum has a fruit like the cherry. The fruit also 
IS colled her. The dried leaves, called pdld, are excellent 
iodder. 

Up to^ the lat April 1899, the Form wa$ manoged by the 
Commisaariot Department. It woa then mode over to the Civil 
Veterinary Department, under whose management it now is. 
The head of the Farm is a commissioned officer of the Dejiart- 
fuent, and he has under him o warrant officer who acts as 
arm Overseer, and a civilian Farm Bailiff There ora some 
hundreds of form hands employed when reaping operations are in 
progress. All the harm ciiltiTotion is carried oo on strictly 
modern and ^ientific lines, adapted to the necessities of the 
country and climote. Good English and Americou ploughs and 
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CHAP, n. A, reaping maclim&s a,Te used, and all the thToshing baj-etefating 
Affr'tcuUtire and atimv chopping is also done by machinery. Tbene is a 
Iri^gfttion fitoam ongina at the Home Farm ^bicb Is used to ^ork 

Tha cwtLj all the threshing and cutting machines. The rest of the 

F>m, machineiy is worked by Farm bullocks. There can be no 
doubt that the Farm serves as a cseful object lesson to - 
agricu Iturists throughout the district, ilany of these serve as 
labourers on the Farm in famine times, and wlien they return to 
their native villages they put into practice the lessons they have 
learnt so far as they are able. 

Originally horses and camels, as well as bullocks, were bred, 
but in 1347, or thereabouts, the breeding of horses was given 
up, and that of camels about the time of the mutiny. The 
objects of the Farm now are to breed bullocks and mules of 
suporioT mzi& and quality for ordnance purposes and to pro 
vide and distribute generally high class bulls and donkey stallions 
for breeding purposes. Four 7^ora staUiong have recently been 
imported from Africa for experimental purposes. It ia intended 
to cross them with pony and donkey mares. Practically all 
the bulls and bullocks are bred on the Farm, but of the mul^ 
the majority are bought as yearlings in the open market, imd 
well fed and cared for bo as to ensure their developing into 
Mountain Battery mul(^ 


Most of the bulls and cows kept belong to the Hariann breetl. 
There are also a few Gnjrdti and Nagor cows which are crossed 
with Haridna bulls. The bulls produced are of the litiest quality, 
Tho best are kept by the Farm, and ^ from the remainder the 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department, Punjab, 
selects animals to draft to various districts for the use of District 
Boards. The experiments made with donkeys prove that it is 
p4>sBible to obtain almost pure bred Punjabi donkey stailions 
equal to the best'of the imported Cj-prlan and Italian donkeys at 
aWut one quarteT of the cost. 


The present strength of cattle in 

Herd bulls 20 

SupemtLUMr&ry tralU fos di^Eibbtion 80 to 100 
to di&irUit*, *t4, 

Co^ ,F, 530 

Plcugh btin«:bl ,.H 280 

Ordnance buJ^OAki foi »mc« ... IGQ to $100 
Yeung molo stook ... 030 

VoQBg Eima^o sUmIc ... 0^ 

Martf lor mule btMdlllg SO 

£(>bEa4taUioiui ... g. 

Pony Tuari* lor ^krub ,,, 20 

Cka«]a ... ... g 

Daukey StainaBa for 6.-9eTiDg F&rol S 
pouy md Aoaltar muw. 

Yonng donkey atalljniip for trunsfar tc SO 
Rnrount I>epB.i1iMDt OiBLrict 
Uoardi and NatiTe Staton. 
nulM (attrago PbAkorkc^t) iOO 


the Farm, ig giv’^en in the 
margin, A certain number 
of bnli calves are reserved 
for breeding pulses, seme 
to recruit the Farm stock 
and others for distribution to 
Diatricte and Native States. 
The rest are castrated and 
kept separately from the 
other cattle. When they 
are four years old a caret a 1 
selection is made, and those 
that are fib for the purpose 
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of artillery draught are made ewer to tbe CommisBamt t;HAP, ii.a. 
Department for diatributioa to the various Commands. Aariculture 

tucludiAfir 

The heifer coLvea are^ reserved at the Farm for breedi ng pur- 
poses. As many as are rendered unfit fur such, whether by age Fum, 
or by natural faults^ are cost and sold by publio auction. 

The Blr Is the resort of hundreds of black buck, and ohiu- 
kara. Et also contains a few Small game, such as hares, 

partridges and sangrouse, are very common, and in the winter 
targe numbers of the small bustard are to be seen. Shooting la 
strictly prohibited except with the permissioii of the Superinten¬ 
dent of the l!'arm. Such permtsaioa is never granted bet woe □. 
the 15th llarch and the Ist October. 

is of course 


The cultivators most important implement 
the plough (W or mimna). The two latter words refer 
primarily to the piece of ^^ood, shaped like a boot, into the 
top of which the polo (AaJ) and to the bottom of which a 
small piece of wood (cAan> is fastened, the latter in ife turn 
carries the jJofi or iron ploughshare. The hal is perhaps 
the most important part of the plough, as upon its weight 
and size dependa the adaptability of the plough for ploughing 
various kinds of eoii. In the case of sandy soila it Is Light 
and is called !tal, whereas in the case of the firmer soils it 
]3 made heavier and called munna. The prices of the above 
parts of the plough are somewhat as followa :—Afunnoi 8 annas; 

12 annas to Re. 1 : chett also called p tnk^dri 1 anna ; 
poll 12 annas. Other parts of the plough are as follows:— 
0^, a wooden peg to fasten the hal or pole to the munna^ 
cost 6 annas ; the h^tha or plough handle ; narit a leatlier strap 
by which the yoke (jua) ii fastened to tho hal by means of 
a peg called kUi. The pachela is a wooden which keeps 
the p^i in contact with the c4o«. The yoke (jua) for buUoeks 
costs 3 annas, and consists of a bar of wood into either end 
of which, two pegs called akimla or are fiied and to 

them the bullocks are iastonod. If there is a lower bar to 
the yoke it is called ptxnjdli* The ruins of rope which the 
ploughman (Mi) holds are called r<is and hia whip sdnia. 
The bullocks are, however, generally guided in the way in 
which they shoull walk by having their tails twisted. 

In the light soil towards the west it is not, uncommon to 
plough with camels. The pole (M) of the plough is fastened 
with a leather thong to a curv^ piece of wood called 
pinini which again is strapped on to the back of the camel 
\j the iangar a sort of carnet harness, which is kept in 
118 place by the palan^ a sort of small saddle on the^ camol'a 
back. 
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The other implements ceroraODly used bj the eultivator 
with their prices are somewhat as follows :—The pof, orni* or naft 
is a seed drill made of stnps of bamboo aad held together 
by a long narrow pie<io of Wther (hacfi) wrapped carefully 
Toand them* It is secured to the Itaiha or upright handle 
of the plough with its lower extremity just above the grouud 
behiod the hal and has & wide mouth into which the seed is put 
and so drops through the per into the plough furrow. iCossi 
is a sort of spade coBtiog Be. i to Re. 1-4^0 ; kuhdri a sort 
of axo for cutting brush wo^ a^d pd/d costa Re* 1; gariddm or 
gaTiddsi are chopjiera of different sizes, costing 4 annas to 6 auuas ; 
jhdi ia a two-pronged pitchfork, its coat ia from 4 to 5 anriaa; 
The fork is called sdngar and the handle na^o* It is used for 
lifting pdla crops, &:c. The iangli ia a three-pronged pitch- 
fork* Easola is a hoe with a long handle (&inda), costa 3 
auuas, and is used for weeding the Kharif crops which 
have long stalks. Ddntri or drdtUi, costing 4 to 5 annaa 
is a sickle with teeth, used for reaping and cutting grass* 
Kurpa is a short handled spade or hoe for digging up grass 
by the roots; it costs 4 annas. Sohdga ia a flat board and 
is used for harrowing by drawing It over the ground ; it costa 
from 2 to 3 annas. The dand^i is a rake with six or eight 
teeth, used for collecting cowduug and for making the ridgee 
of kidris; it coats 4 to 10 anuaa The winnowing basket 
is called chdj ar;d costs 2 annas* The gopga is a kind of 
sling made of rope with which stones are thrown in order 
to scare away the birds which do damage to the Kharlf 
crops when ripening; it coats 2 annas. Carts are not much 
used iu the district as most of the carrying is done by 
camels* In the Bagar a light kind of cart with smaller hut 
solid wooden wheels ia used. A short low twowheeled 
truck called t^hrtt is also employed for carrying water and 
fodder* 

The breaking up of waste land and bnuging it under 
cultivation ia called locally nai^tor or jAundi^ir* Where, as 
iu this diatrict, there are no very heavy soils, it is a compara¬ 
tively aim pie operaLion. The jdl and hushes are cut 

down and uprooted and the long grass pdla or dab is 
burnt and the aahea no doubt have a ruaouring effect on 
the ground. New land is generally broken up and pre¬ 
pared for cuLtiration in the winter if there are giod rains 
at that time* 

I Ploughing, ha^owing and sowictg are com para tively 
simple operations lu the hdrdni lands* On the first fail of 
rain in June or July the cultivator turns out with Ms 
bullock or camel plough and ploughs up as much land as 
he can* If the first rainfall h fairly heavy, ^nd eapeciaily 
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if it is late, the seed is sown at the same time as the chap, ii. a. 
first ploughing is given. The ploughing is often done in Affnouitnr* 
haste and is in consequence frequently not of very good 

quality. The furrows are calleJd /riid and the riclges oli. ploughing 
There should of course bo no space left between the furrow 
and the ridge, if there is it is called pdra. The following 
rhyme expresses the disastrous consequences following on such 
careless husbandry: — 

Kdd men pdra, 

Gdon men ghira, 

Bhfnt men dla, 

Ghar men sdla, 

A space left at the side of your furrow, 

A band of robbers in your village, 

A hole in your house-wall. 

Your brother-in-law staying in your house, 
are four equally great calamities. 

The plough furrows should be not more than three 
or four finger breadths (ungals) deep. In order to kwp 
sufficient moisture around the seed to allow of germination 
the bdrdni Khadf crops are all sown with tho driU and 
are thus at onoe covered with earth which falls into the 
furrow from the ridge as the plough passes on and a certain 
amount of moisture is thus assui^. Sowing by scattering 
with the hand (toerna) can only be employ^ where there 
is a certainty of a sufficient supply of moisture and this 
of course cannot be the case in bdfdni land. 

More trouble is taken with the Rabi crops sown on 
bdrdni land, the principal of which is gram. There are one 
or two preliminary ploughings and the ground is harrowed 
with the sokdga after each ploughing in order to br^k op 
clods and to keep in moisture. The seed is sown with the 
por as the supply of moisture is eveu less assured than in 
the case of Khanf crops. Where there is apprehension that 
this will be short, the field is worked over with the 8<Adga 
which levels tho ridges and tends to retain the moisture 
about the seed by covering it over with some depth of 
earth. If after the Rabi has been sown in hdrdni land and 
before it has germinated a shower of rain falls so slight 
that the moisture can penetrate only a very short distance 
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the surface b tiffins and cakes ipdpri hf^L} and germination 
13 hindered ; in 3ueh a case the gr^mnd is again harrovyed 
with the sQhdga in order to break up the surface. 

On canal Irrigated lands the tillage is of course of a 
higher character. A pdlfO or preliminary watering is 
given in the case of nearly, if not quite ad K^harff crops 
and the ground ia plough^ onoe or twice. The first plough¬ 
ing is called pdr and the second dtthdr. In the latter the 
ridges are trauaveriMi In direction to those in the first plough¬ 
ing. As the supply of moisture in the ease of Kharlf crops 
in canal lands ia assuredi the seed ra sown by acaltering 
with the hand; and the ground is then ploughed again ia 
order to mil the seed and worked over with the SQhdga 
in order that the seed may be covered with soma dapth 
of earth Par more trouble is of course taken with th& 
tillage for wheat and the minor Itabl crops in catial lands. 
The ground ia carefully prepared by a preiiniinary vvatoriag, 
and ia ploughed several times and harrowed after each plough^ 
ing in order to secure & fine seed bed. The crops^ are sown 
with the por or drill and the groun 1 is then lavellei with the 
sohdga in order to retain the tuailmuiii: of moisture. 

On the hooded sotar land, m which Rahi crops are for 
the most part sown, ploughing and sowing are done in much 
the same way aa in the ddrdai tracts of the district, though 
the work of ploughing is of course consideiably harder. 

In the cose of vary lowlying flooded land ploughing is 
not possible because the land does not dry quickly enough, 
and the seed is scattered broadcast over the surface and 
afterwards swept into- the cracks which occur in the thick 
silt deposit as the moisture evaporates. The river brings 
down fresh deposits of silt annually and these replenish the 
soil and prevent it from being exhausted. Tliifl method' is 
usually employed In the shallow depressious above the Otu 
dam. 

After the rains, weeds of various kinds spring up fi-eely 
in cultivated lands and all the Kharlf crops are weeded. 
The operation is called nilan. or lAndhan. It is generally 
done by the women and girls with the if the crop 

is one with long Straw or with the iurpi in the case of 
shorter cropa The more effective tillage for the Babi and 
the cessation of the rains soon after it ia aown keeps the 
ground in wJiich it grows clear of weeds, and, aa a rule, 
there is no need to weed it. Some one has to watch the 
crops by day and night while they are ripening. 

Reaping is colled Idmni and sometinaea or 

katdi. It is done, generally speaking, with the ddnlri or 
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toothed# sickle^ Whoa the time for the Khedf harvesting 

hae arrived^ the family go in a holy daily to the 6elde» a^i^itar* 

or in goni9 cases even sleep there. The millets^ fowdr ami 

hdira are reaped hy cutting the oars (jifia) off* The stalks 

(^or5i) are cut ^parately and tied into bundles or pulis 

which are stored in stacks surrounded with a thorn liedge 

called (ckfOr), The ears are threshed upon the threshing 

floor, pir or Mdij by bullocks, GiMf and motk are cut from 

the root, but the poda (phdli) are separated by being threshed 

by hand (j&utua) with the jhdi and only the pods are 

threshed by buHooka on the piV or threabing floor* In the 

case of gram, the cut crop is thTeshed by hand with fhe/Ac^^ 

used as a flail and the (ieni) are thus se[mrated from 

the straw and leaves called {kkd ^); the poda only are heaped 

on the threshing floor, and then threshed, A crop when 

cut and lying on the ground ia called Idn i the straw and 

grain being both included in the term. 

When the crop has been out, such part of it m is to xiueriiiBg^ 
bo threshed (pahna) by bullocks Is arranged in a heap 
round a stake fixed in the centre of the threshing 

floor (pit* or Idli). Two, four or more bullocks are theu 
ranged abreast iu a line (cfuim) and being fastened to the 
w'alk In a circle {gdl) round it throngh the grain or 
straw, or l>oth lying on the pfr. In this way the earn or 
pods ill which the grain is contained and also the straw, if 
any, are broken up and the grain h mixed with them* 

The mixture is called At this stage if straw has 

been threshed, as well as grain, the mixture Is tossed in 
the air with a jdi or while a wind is blowing and 

the straw and light part idea are carried to a distance, 
while the gmia and broken ears fall almost per pend iculaTl 3 \ 

The grain is still at this atago to a lar^o extent adthin 
the broken ears, and they are again heaped on the or 
pfr and thrashed and the grain is thus finally separated 
from the ears. 

The mixed grain, husks, are then placed in the chdj 
or winnowing basket, which is lifted up and slowly inverted 
when as before the heavier grain and the lighter particles are 
separated* Where no straw is threshed onlj' the one winnow* 
iag with the chdi takes place after the grain has been 
separated from the ears or p^s. 

The dividing of the prepared grain is not a very im* M»fatta8, 
portant operation in this ciistrict, where batdi is comparativoly 
rai'eiy taken* Where necessary the division is made by filling 
an earthen jar called for this purpose, with the 

grain and assuming the quantity contained as the unit of 
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CHIP, n, A. moasurement for the purposea of division. From the common 
Affricuitur* heap (sdnjhi dkert) which has to bo divided a little is left 
including and out of this the kamlos take their dues. The 

ueMoriog.^* balance, if anj, is divided between the landlord and his 

tenant. Before the division little bits of mud (tappas) are 
put on the grain heap to serve as seals with the object of 
preventing depredations. 

Uftvor*. Manure (khdt or khdd) is on the whole very little used 

in the district as by far the larger proportion of the culti¬ 
vation is unirrigatea, and to use it on such land would only 
result iu withering up the crops. 

In the area irrigated by the canal and in the small 
area dependent on wells manure is used, especially in the 
former ; but even so the proportion of irrigated land which 
is manured is very small. In the Hiinsi Canal villages it is 
given to land in which sugarcane, tobacco and vegetables 
such as onions {piydz) and popper {mirch) are to be sown 
as it is absolutely essential for them. If procurable it is 
also applied to land in which wheat is to be sown. It is 
given if possible to land off which two harvests are taken 
successively. Manure is much more extensively used • round 
Hiss^ir town where there is a large demand for land and 
much of the canul irrigated land is year after year cropped 
dofasli. Under such circumstances manure must be useu for 
practically all crops if the soil is not to bo utterly exhausted. 
Irrigated jowdr icharri) grown for fodder is, however, 
generally not manured. 

The manure usually used consists of sweepings and refuse 
from inhabited sites and in the case of tobacco, rdhU a 

saline earth, found in similar localities is applied to the soil 
after the crop has been planted. On the more heavily 

manured lands near Hiasdr town from 350 to 500 maunds 

per acre are applied. Iu other parts it is much less than 
this. 


B3UU0D 

erope. 


On the unirrigated hdrdni lands as a general rule but little 
attention is paid to rotation of crops and fallows. The enforced 
fallows arising from failure or shortness of rainfall are so frequent 
that these matters practically settle themselves. However, in 
Tahsils Hansi, Hiss^r and the eastern parts of Bhiwdni where 
the soil is loamy, it is not unusual for the cultivator to 
keep some portion of his holding for the Rabi or rather to 
BOW Rabi in some portion of the land in which he has not 
sown Kharlf. The Rabi crop sown is gram alone or mixed 
with sarson (mustard seed) and barley. In such a case the 
land sown with Rabi is called " umra ** and is almost invariably 
sown in the next Kharlf as the more thorough tillage given 
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for the Rabi fully prepares the soil for the next harTest and a. 

the full value of the extra tillage is thus obtained. The gram Aarii^itura 

leaves also to some extent act as manure on the soil. The 

land will then lie fallow for a year and the rotation will beWn ^SoS5oi°°’of 

again with the Rabi. But the uncertainty of the rainfallfof 

course, frequently disturbs the arrangement. In any case land 

cropped with Rabi will always be sown for the next Kharif. 

As between Rabi crops in hdrdni lands there is no particular 
rotation observed, but as between Kharif crops it is considered 
inadvisable to sow jowdr (great millet) in two successive Kharifs, 
especially if the soil Ls at all light os it has a tendency to 
exhaust it. A field which has borne Kharif one year should 
certainly receive a winter ploughing, if it is to bear a good 
crop next Kharif. To sow gwdr in one Kharif has a useful 
effect as its leaves api)ear to act like manure on the soiL 

It is quite the exception for hdrdni land to be cropped 
do/asU and it can be done only under very exceptional circum¬ 
stances, €,g,, when hdjra has been sowm in Jeth it ripens and 
is cut in Sawan, and if there is rain, then gram for the Rabi 
is sown in the same land. Or when Kharif sowings have failed, 
but there is fair rain for Rabi sowings, the ELharif is ploughed 
up and gram sown. 

In the unirrigated but flooded lands no rotation is observed, 
all depends on the floods. The lowest, or rice lands are always 
sown with rice so far as the volume of flood water will permit. 

The lands on the next higher level if sufficiently free from 
weeds will be sown with wheat, if not with gram; the lands 
still higher (mahra) which are generally clearer than those in 
the lower level will be sown with wheat if the floods have 
continued long enough to permit retention of sufficient moisture 
up to the season for sowing the crop, otherwise they also will 
be sown with gram. All depends on the volume and time of 
the floods, little or nothing on the crop previously sown. 

On the lands irrigated from the canal greater attention is 
paid to rotation of crops and fallows than in the hdrdni tracts 
as the course of cultivation is less liable to disturbance from 
want of moisture in the former than in the latter. 

The principal Kharif crops ^own on canal lands are cotton 
(hdri)i charri for fodder, and jowdr. Of these cotton is by far 
the most important, and is yearly increasing in importance. In 
the Rabi the chief crops are wheat (gehun) and wheat and gram 
mixed (gochani). Barley is not much sown as it is not a paying 
crop and is confined to light soils on the west. Methi and 
vegetables are also grown. 
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CHAP. II. A. In regaid to fallows the chief princii>le is that land 

:—with llabi called wfnra,” ahouM mvQr Ue fallow m the succeed- 
^2aS"dl‘ol[%^fKha^ will always ba^^wo iu ‘hat harvest la 

iS:C“rf order aot to lose the advantage of the ®“Pen“f,f ‘^0 
«” previous Eahi. Fallows when giTen are given after the h.h»rii 

crop either in the succeeding EaV. alone or m the succeeding 

Rabi aud Kbarif both. 


ctop9 


The question of whether a fallow shall bo ^vea 01 not 
depends of course largely on the cio^p taken m ‘ho previous 
haiwest, so that fallows and rotation of oropa are large.y inter- 
depeodeutv 


The rotation dtarta with wheat, ot wheat and gram 
in the Uabi. After this a Khnrif crop wiU be taken, iirobably 
cotton. Cotton is an eihausting crop and is not oft the grouatt 
in suffidetit time to allow of a crop being sown for tho^uQst 
Rabi. The land will lie Mow in that harTest, and probab y 
iu the next Kharif also, eapeeially if the cultivator a mtr j 
large holdings It will bo sown in the following llahi as before 
vrith wheat, or wheat and gram mixed. If the wheat m the 
first Rftbi is followed by charri the land will in that caae mao 
lie fallow in the next Rabi certainly, and probably also in the 
next Kharlf, as c^ari'i is like cotton an exhausting crop. 1 
after cotton or c4arri in one Kharlf* no fallow is given in^ the 
next Kharff, the land should receive a probminai^ winter 
ploughing in Mdb aud probably gwdr will be ^wn. The leaves 
of this crop appear to act as manure on the Bod and to pre^iare 
it for a subaequent Rabi, 

The Rabi crop following gwdr will be wheat, or wheat and 
gram mixed^ and after this in the next Kharif cotton or chatyi 
will be taken again and the rotation recommence. In 
coses after cotton in one Kbarif and a fallow in the next Kabi 
an uni rriga ted Kharif crop will be taken such as jow^ar, oaim, 
uioi/i, ic. If a Rabi is to l?e taken after irrigated chart % m the 
Kharif it must be barley aa wheat will not grow on cham. 


As there is a large demand for land near the towns of 
ITiiisar and Hansi and a fair supply of manure is procurable, 
most canal lands near them are cropped alter 

year aud seldom receive a fallow. The princiml Khapi eroj^ 
are cotton, c4arri and pepper; and those of the Rabi, wh^t, 
onions, tobacco, imethi and vegetables. A cotton crop in the 
Kharif is followed by wheat in the Rabi and this by pepper 
in the Kharif, onions and tobacco in the Rabi and cotton in the 
next Kharif. In such lands cotton is never sown two years 
riiuhing in the same laud. 
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Th« area whbfi can be cuUivatotl per plouj^b depend a of ii, av 
cotirso to a great eictent on the nature of the salK Again the A^^cnlture 
Rabi tillage b much mom thorough tlian that for the Klmrlf 
and [ii consequonce a smalier area can be cnltivatod for the a™, cqiu 
former tliaa for the latter harveat with, the same labour 
the light soil of the Bagar a plough worked by two^ bullocks 
or one camel can prepare for the KhanT some 30 to 35 acres. 

Iq the firmer unirrigatod soil of Haridna the area falls to 20 
or 35 acres for the Kharif and to 6 or 7 for the Rabi. In 
the irrigated canal tract it ie less than this- again. In the 
flooded s if<Kr lands the area of hard rice land wdiieh a plough 
can cultivate for the Kliarff rice ia only about 2 acres, while 
the ai-csa for hooded gram and wheat lands ia probably not 
much more than 4 or 5 acres 

The area which can be irrigated by a well ia not a factor 
of much importance in this district since, as has been often 
remarked, tlia area of well irrigation is remarkably small. In 
the Bagar wells in Bhiwani a one foo well will irrigate between 
4 and 5 acroa. A well in the Haridna tract which is not too 
deep to allow of Kabi irrigation from it will water about 2^ ^ 

3^ acres, wbiio a well near the canal tract vrhere the water is 
comparatively near the surface will irrigate 4 or 5 acres. 

It ia impossible to form anything like a satisfactory estt- 
mate of the cost ot cultivation i and the result, eveu if any 
w-os arrived at, would bo souiewliat meaniDgiess. A great 
deal of the labour of cultivation is borne by the cultivator’s 
family, his bnUocka are in many cases home-bred, and it is 
difficult to estimate the coat of their keep. The cost of culti¬ 
vation again varies of course largely with the oatura of the 
crop and of the soil to be cultivated. 

Table 15 shows the areas undier the principal staples. aoipii 

TliO principal: food staple of the district is hdjrtt. It 13 
sown on the first heavy rain in Hdr (June and July), the seed 
often being put in at the firat ploughing- two ploughings are 
at the moat given and 4 to 5 si^rs of seed per acre are sowu. 

Rain is needed for it in Bhddan (August September) and like 
other Kharif crops it ia weeded about a month after it is sown- 
In Asauj westerly winds help the ripening of the 

crop. When the grain begins to form the earsassutne a brown 
tinge and as they ripen tliey gradually become of a dark colour. 

If the stalks and ears become yellow or if the pollen (burr) ia 
knocked off by too late rain no grain will form. Tim pollen 
is apt to bo attacked by an insect called bho^L When the crop is 
ripe, generally in Kdtib before other Kharff crops, the ears are 
broken off and threshed, the stalks {karU) are cut and tie<I 
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CBAP. ii,A. into \,iinaie 3 and then stacked. They sapply inferior 

ABri^tufe fodder for cattle. The busks of tlie hdWa gi-ain are called Uinira. 
inciudiicR' Thev are separated by ^vinnowiD^ji but are (juite useless a 

irriaattou. 


Jmdris cultivated in much the same icay as6<fjrtJ, not 
more than two plougbings are given and the seed is sown with 
the drill, aom© 8 to 10 par acre. The sowing of jmdr an 
a rule Ukes place a little after that of bdjra. It is weeded once, 
about a month after sowing, and ripens a little later than 
hdjra in KdtiJk and Mangs{r, t e., end of ^ovember. It requires 
a somewhat more stiff and loamy soil than hdjrfi^ As m the 
case of bdjra the ears (difcts) are only threshed. The busl^ 
are called tur% or hodaf and when mixed with pah make good 
fodder for cattle. 


Uoirt wd The pulses moiil and ^ung are geuerally sown mixed wuth 
hiijra or jow/tr and in the same method as the latter crops. 
About 4 or 5 of seed per acre is used if they are sown 
alone, if, as is usual, they are mixed with other crops then 
from 1 to 1 ser of each kind of seed is sown per acre. If the 
rainfall is well distributed at the beginning of the season for 
Bowing, the above four crops will be sown separately ; as in 
that case if one fails a second crop can be sown in its place. 
Where, however, the sowing rain does not come till late in 
the season all the crops will be sown together in order to 
save tim^ and to make sure of obtaining some outturn from 
one or other of the grama sown. 


Moth and ming are not cut but plucked up from the root 
(cAarrm). The grain pods are separated from the straw 

by being threshed by hand with the jhdi and the grain is 
then threshed out on the threshing floor (piror^it) by the 
oxen. The broken straw called ^una and the broken pode 
called palosi are good fodder for cattle. 

oifir. &tvdr is not much cultivated in the district. It is prin¬ 

cipally grown as fodder as the green stalks and also the grain 
are considered very good for cattle. After being reaped the 
pods are separated from the stalks and threshed. The broketi 
pods iphaii) are, as in the case of mot A, called palosi and are 
good fodder. About 5 sers of seed to the acre ate used* It 
is often sown on a late rainfail in August and September and 
Is reaped in November (Katit and Mangsir), 

flooded Dwps Thg only flooded Kharif crop in Tahsfl Fatah ^bdd and the 
prlncijial one in Sirsa is rice (dAun). The successful cultivation 
of rice is a laborious aud difficult operation. The great deside¬ 
ratum for the crop is a continuous but equable supply of water. 
The crop is grown in ^unds. The different varieties of rice are 
cAurt, mun?t| and san^Ai, JIfunjf is the commonest. 


Irriaation 

Fbodid CTopi 
—Blco. 


ira 

Hissaii Distbiot.] .IrrigaUd eropi cotton. [Part A. 

Oa the first flood io Ildr (JuneJuIy) euoush "-ator « 
adaiittod into the rioe innd to moistea the ^il tUorooKUy “"d 

to leave » depth of water of some two molies on it. The . - 

soil is then ploughed and harrowed with the so/idpo. whion 
is supplied with some sharp points ot the bottom which stir 
up the mud and silt. lu Sirsd the soil is ooeosionally manured 
with goats droppiogs. The crop is grown either by seed 
being Kjnttered by the hand broadcaster by transplanting. In 
the former case the seed is moistened and placed m earthen 
vessels {clwfies). It is then spread out and covered with a blanket 
till it germinates. The germinating seed is thrown broailcaat 
over the field which has been prepared for it in the manner 
already described. In the latter case the seed is sown very 
thickly in a small oatsery bed and the seedlings are tran^splanted 
to the field in which they are to grow by band. The fiohl has 
been thotouirhly worked up till it reserablc-s a nuddle and the so«l- 
lin-m are placed about a foot apart. This second meth^ is far more 
laborious than the first, but the outturn of gram is usually far 
ho^xvier. 

The sowing or planting should bo oompioted by the end of 
5,5 man, middle of August. Some 20 lA-a of seed per no™ 
are used- The crop muafc grow m water, but care must bo taken 
that it be not submerged- 

While the crop is growioj? it requires frequent weeding, and 
at this time a plentiful supply of water is aWlately necessnij, 
because unless the soil is quite moist and soft it la mipoasibie 
to pull up the weeds. The crop must stand m water for a 
hundred days after which th$ water is allowed to dry gradually, 
and the grain ripens. If the water supply fails, tho crop will 
produce no grain- In this state it is known as and 

IS an excellent fodder* 

Late fl >od3 coming down tho Gbaggar frequently destroy 
the rice crop ioTahsil Fatahabad and Sirai. The cron la reaped 
ID Kdlik Mang$ir (November^ The straw iB not of 

much use os fodder and sells for 5 maunds to the rupee shortly 

after tho harvest. 

The principal irrigated Kharlf staple in the wual lands is i 
cottou CAuil (March-Apni) land on which eottou is <» 

to be sown is ploughed two or three times after a poJw or pre- 
liminaiy watering if there baa been no ram. Manure when 
given is put in at this time. Anotlior pako is then giv^ and 
the seed (Wnaido) mixed with gdbar Coowdun^} is aatterod by the 
hand: about 10 «*s per acre are used. The sod iswmetimes 
ploughed again in order to mis the seed with the wil and the 
Ud?o is thea applied. Sowings are c^plefced by the middle 
of May, ue*t 0^ BaisdAh* Manure » sometimes put on tlio 
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Hissar District.] ■ [Part A. 


A, aowrag. The crop has to be wateretl several times and 

.AgHcultureto be carefully vveecied twice or thrice. Cotton is pictc&d 10* 
times from to the end of The produce 

C 40 W-csLion ^ picking is not of umch use, and after the last pickings 

the cold of Foh (December-January) spoils the crop and nothing 
more can be got from \L The area under eottoii has inereasod 
greatly within the last few years. In 1903 over 70,000 acrea 
were under this crop, and in 1904 the area under cotton was 
nearly 98,000 acres. 

cftarri. For Irrigated char-ri atjo^udr sown thickly as fodder, a pre¬ 

liminary p^^iUo is given and the ground la tiiicd two or three 
tinios. About 20 to 25 $ifrA of seed per acre nro scattered over the 
ground and this is ploughed in, TIio sofidgiji 1ft then applied. 
Ploughing and sowing take place from the beginning of 6’Aa»t (Idtiv 
March) to the end of Hdr (15th July). The crop receives two or 
three waterings unless it ia sown bdrdni in the vicinity of a block 
of irrigated fields. The omp U not generally manured. It is 
cut in Amuj and Kdlik (October-Novernber). 


Pepper. 


U nl 1 rlpA«d 


Rabl 

Gwn. 


crops ■ 


Bukj. 


Pepper {mircA-) is the most iinportajit vegetable crop m 
the Kharif. It ia only grown on canal-lrrigatetl laud. The 
soil has to be prepared by a ^xtUo and several plough!ngs. The 
land is then divided into Mdris or beda and seedlings are trans¬ 
planted into them. They are then watered and manured. 
This is done from the middle of March to the beginning of July, 
and the crop ripens from the beginning of October to Decem¬ 
ber, The nianuTiDg and watering have to be repeated 
frequently. 

The chief unirrlgated Itabi crop of the district is gram. 
The laud ia ploughed tvrlc© or at the most thrice and the seed 
ift sown with the drill in Asauj (September aud October). The 
soil ia often not barrovred, as the presence of large clods Is sup¬ 
posed to promote the growth of the crop by giving more apace 
between the plants and thua affording them more air, 

18 to 20 sers of seed |>er acre are used. If there has been 
good rain for sowing it will require only a good shower 
in Mangsir (Novembex-December) and another in or 

Mdh (December to February), Like other fiabi crops it is not 
weeded. It is reaped with the ddutri m ChaU (March-April) 
and the grain pods are separated from the straw and leaves 
JeJidr by being struck and tossed with the pitchfork {jkeli or 
idngli). The poda are then threshed by bullocks in the same 
w-ay as for Kharif crops, Tlie straw and leaves of gram are 
called 54usa and make an inferior kind of fodder which is given, 
to camels. 

Uniirigated barley is often sown mi^ed with gram, espe¬ 
cially in the lighter i^ils. Two pbughiuga are given and the 
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Hissar District.] h n^ated canal lands. 


anil barrowoct in order to break up clods. Seed tlien sown ckap, n. a, 
with the pQT, about 20 to 25 stjrs per aero. The soil ia tlicn AjirieulturB 
levelled with the soh4ga in order to promote the retention of 
moisture, Sowings trvke place in Kdtik (October-Koveinber). Birisy. 

A species of barley called Aanaiyiia sometiraes sown on a good 
fall of rain in Jnnuaiy'* especially iii soils which have been lately 
broken np. Harley is reaped in CVmit and Baisdkk (Marche 
April and early ilav). The \Yhole of the crop is cut and thrashed 
by the bullocks in the iaft or pir ; and the grain and attaw» &c,| 
are separated in the manner already described. The broken 
straw, &c., 13 called criri and is used as fodder* 


Ssrs&n or sars/ia /"(mustard seed) is sown in small rjnantitlea^ 
mited with gram, or gram and barley, abont 1 ser of ^od going 
to tho acre. It is sown in zlrian/ or beginning o£ and reaped 

togetlior with gram or barley in (74a»b Baisd^/i. Some of the 
standing crop is from time to time gathered and eaten aa a 
vegetable (jrd^) with food. After reapingp the pods and seed are 
separated by threshing and sold to iclis who e^ttract tho oil. The 
stalks are of no use 


On the flooded sotar lands the principal crops are wheat and 
gram, singly, ot a miiture of them called ^ocAani* Some barley 
is also sown. 


Por wheat two ploughings aro given and the soil is harrowed* 
Tho seed is sown with the jw?" in Kdfi/it about 20 aers per acre* 
The soil is then lovoUed with the and winter showers 

are needed in order to bring tbe crop to maturity* The whole 
of tbe crop is cut, both grain and straw, and both are thr^hi^l 
by bullocks and the winaowing is done as already described* 
The harvesting takes place in tho latter half of Ohait ^ j 
Baisd^h (April and May)* Gram is cultivatetl in flooded lands 
in much the same way as in bdrd^i soils* Where gram and 
wheat are sown mii^, the two crops are cut and threshed 
together and the grains are not soparated. The broken straw, 

of the mixed wheat and gram is called misso. and makes very 
good fodder* 

Tho princitml Rtibi staples on landa iirlsated from the canal 

are wheat, and wheat and gram mUod More trouble is teken 
with the preparation of the soilthanm the case ot purely Mrdni 
OT flooded lands* 


I 


For wheat a preliminary watering is given in most 
certainly if the rains have been deficient* The land is then 
ploughed 4 or 5 times and harrowed with the sohdffa after each 
Dloughing* The soil is thus worked up into a fine 
W, and tbe ee^d is tlien sown with %h& por and tho 
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Irr ^ g •> 1 
oiji&l iiDds. 


CHAP. II, A, ground levellM with the itAdtfo. Sowings take place from 

AertoTiture middle of iCddVi to the end of ifnnjjfr (1st November to 15tU 

mciudips December)* 

Jr riff alio II; ^ 

Manure is not given, except in the case of wheat sown alone 
on la nils constantly double cropped* ^ heat is watered three or 
four times after sowing at intervals of 20 days* The first water¬ 
ing is called /tor. The irrigated w'heat is cut in and 

threshed aud winnowed as already described. The broken straw 
and ears of wheat are called iiiri and are used as fodder for 
cattle. Kangni (rust) is a disease which attacks wheat and is due 
to want of sunshine in cloudy weather* Sundi is an insect 
which attacks the grain* 


Barley is not much sown on canal lands, as it does not 
repay the cost of irrigation. It requires less ploughing than 
wheat It is grown mostly in the canal vitiages with lightish 
soil to the west of Hiasir. It is sown and harvested about the 
game time as Avbeat, It is prepared in tlie same way as wheat 
after being cut and its tdrt is also used for fodder* 

tobacco a palm is given and the land is then ploughed 
aud manured* It is then ploughed and harrowed several times. 
Seed is sown in KdlUi about s^rs to the acre. In Phdgan 
(February or March) trenches (tjii(as) about a foot wide are dug 
and the aeedlinga transplanted on to the sides of these. After 
this the crop is frequently watered and weeded twice. A hot 
w'csterly wind In Joik is good for it- The crop ia cut in that 
month* 

Onions are cultivated ia much the same way* 

ATai»g 4 jiaii* Little attention was paid to the yield of various staples in 
the recent settlement* But the following estimates in sats per 
acre were framed and arc probably well within the facta : — 
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Hissae DisTELCT,] Sales mortgages of lund. [Part A. 

Up to 1895 9G the alienation of land by affriculfcujlsta to cit^u.A 
tiou-a^riciiltnrkta vvaa not Uumrfcant. From that year onward Agriculture 
till the paij3iii;T uf the Laud Alionatiou Aot saloa and ntorfcgagoa j^h^aciou. 
increased by about threo-folii. The reason of thia was of coursa biIm 
the fact that the hnrveata were poculiai^ly bad, and large nuiobera 
of persona, luoludmgevea the thrifty Jdts, bad to migrate to othor 
distriota tempornrily to obtain food and work, lii many cases 
such persons mortgaged their lands before going, to provide 
the wherewithal for their journoy* There was a glut of land 
in the luarkot and consequently a fall ia value which necessitated 
etill further mortgages to enable owners to get the sain necessary 
for thoir maiatenanco. Unfortunately the prevailing form of 
mortgage in. the district is that which contains n condition of 
sale. The morfcgogees wei'o able to exact such hard terms troni 
mortgagors, that in practice a mortgage always meant a subse¬ 
quent salsp Just when matters were nt their worst tho Land 
Alienation Act came before the LegiaUtive CounciL This eauaed 
many mortgagees to issue notices of foreclosure nt once, For^ 
tmiately the year 1900-01 wes a very good one, and oonaequentlj 
the damage done was less than it would have been Even so, 
however, large numbers of good agriculturists must have been 
compelled to part with their land. These reason a account 
for the ortorraous number of alienations in 1900-OL 

In 1901-02 the elTcets of the Act began to bo seen and since 
then there has been a great falling olf in sales and onlinary 
mortgages. One effect of the Act ia undoubtedly to restrict 
credit. This restriction however, h hy no means no unmised 
evil. All inquiries shew that the honest, upright man, who is 
known to the moneydendor to be a man to be trusted, can 
obtain os much cretlit aa lie wants, on terms which are jnat 
as I'easonablo as they were before the passing of the Act. On 
tho otkor hand, tho thriftier person, who usually wants money 
only to sMiid it uiiprofitably cannot now find any one willing 
to trust him. His credit is gone, Uufortunately most of tho 
Itijputs and the miscellaneous collection of tril>e3 known ^ 
Pachhjidds belong to this thrift leas category. Tliese persons will 
either be forced to become thrifty and hardworking, or else they 
will take to cattle theft- A few of the more dealrable amoug 
them have entereil militaiy service, and they make good Bobliera. 
Unfortunately the system which prevails among almost 

all tribes of BLdjpiU origin, handicaps them terribly in the struggle 
for existence. Whereas, the Jat or Bishnoi vronian does almost 
as much field work as her husband, the Udjputni ia bound by 
tho custom of her class to stay at home in strict seclusion, and 
thereby waste a considerable portion of her husbands timej 
for he has to bring tho necessarjes of life to her, and to soe 
that she has all that a bo wants before ho can attend to 
his duties an agriculturist* So far aE one can ^e the 
Jat must, with theise odds in his favour, evcutuolly oust 
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Hissab District^] Lfytttfi binder ih^ Tj^md Tinprovemn^t [Part A- 
Loans and AgrtciiUurisis ia ms 

CHA^i, A The Rott totaK-lTieuatioiis from 1800-91 to 1901-0^ 

after deducting redemptions of TDortgage^ aLtiouiit to abfjut oritN 
IrrijjAtLon. seventh of the total ftr£»a of the dmtnct. Ifc is to be foareJ tiiat 
ta^^fcgM the greater part of the laod aliciKitofnifla passed iuto the haisd^ 
liua. of non agrictiltotal ttiites. The eviJ^ however, is not so great as 

it would ho in the more densely populated tracts of the Punjab 
because as a rule the expropriatetl landlord usually becomes the 
tsnajit of the uoav purchaser and aettiea doAvn to luucli the same 
itFe as he ietl beforoj with thisdiiferenca that im has to jiay con¬ 
siderably more as rent than ho was accustomed to pay m laud 
revenue. 


iqd#btertn«(. Apart from the secured debt there is a vast amount of 
unsecured debt due from agrlcultunata to the vUlago banii/tt. 
As a rule these debts vary from Us. 10 to Us lOO and so long aa 
the debtor3 credit remains good ho is charged interest at a fair 
rate (He. X per cent, per manseui) aud no harm is done. Xfj 
however, owing to bad harvests or any other reason the debtor*a- 
credit fails the account is closed and the debtor ia made to execute 
a bond for the whole amount of debt due. Ifc is customary to 
enter a very high rate of interest in this bond (usually 2 or 2^ 
per cent, per mensem compound interest). In nine coses out 
of ton, however, if tbo debtor makes an honest effort to act fairly 
by his creditor, ho is allowed a very large discount off the interest 
stated in the bond. Tlie tenth case is the one which usually 
appears before our Civil Courts, The debtor repudiates his debt 
and the creditor endeavours b> get all the interest be is allowed 
by the strict letter of the bond. 

1895-9(> loang to agriculturists were of comparatively 
fi m mt rare occurrence. With the beginning of the dry years, however, 
A^^ituriitP t:o help the people whose credit had been 

Lowu Aeti, very badly shaken. Consequently loans were given very freel}^ 
to all who asked for them. The culminating point was reached 
ia the agricultural year 1899-1900 when over ten lakhs of rupees 
wms advanced under the Agriculturists Loans Act. Unfortunately, 
with the exception of 1900-01 the years continued bad, and collec- 
^ tions could only have been sparingly made. Eventually in 1902 

and 1903 Government remitted nearly nine lakhs of rupees of 
outstanding loans. In 1902-03 and 1903-04 large advances of 
taccdvl were again made. The harvests in 1903-04 were on 
the whole good and it was possible, therefore, to collect a con¬ 
siderable portion of the outstanding debt. In 1904-05 the 
amount advanced was oomparatively small for tw^o reasons*—►The 
people had saved enough out of the two preceding harvests to 
provide tliemaelves with seed, and the idea that these loans were 
a free gift from Government w as to a great extent eradicated, 
owing to the collectioQs made iti’ the previous year. 
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TUera 13 very little scope for tlio grant of loans iiiider the cha^ii, e. 
Land Improveoieat Loans A(^£. bocauso the only improvementRents.Wfttf^B 
that L nccawary hv most cases in the provision of means 
of irrigatioiij and owing to tlio depth to subsoil water this tb^ Land im. 
is usually impofv^ble. An attempt was made iu lSGS-1900 
bj prov-iie m^?[l'^y for tho digging of ^Wi'H wolU for irrigation Asricniituri ■ ti 
and a few w'ella were dug. It was louud impossible however, acu, 
to use them for irrigation in all but a few coses- 

In 1902^3 money was advanced under this Act for tho 
digging or improvement of ponds. Jfany village ponds w'Ora 
i Ml proved in tilts way, and this siems to be undoubtedly 
one of the best ways in which bans under the Act should 
bo 3pent. 


B.—Rents* Wages and Prices. 

lEissir difbrs from every othor distnefc in the Punjabj, 
in the fact that the vast majority of tlie rents are cash rents. 
Baf^i routs aro usually only found in tlie case of canal irrigated 
find flocxlod cro]>s. The rent rates vary greatly from viJiago 
t'J village and are geuorally very much higher in tlu3 
four souttiem tahslls tliaii in Sitsi On tdrdni lauds ^ there is 
very little variation from yoai" to year though there is a ten¬ 
dency to rise if the rents over a large period of years uTO 
considered. tn the canal irrigated tracts rents have risen rapidly 
in the [jost few years. In the four southern tahslls 8 annas 
per acre Is a fail' rent for the sntidy soil of the Bigar tracts, while 
Kfl. I per acre is the normal rent for the border and more pro¬ 
ductive loam of the Hariiiaa Circles. These are, of course, rents for 
unirrigated lands, If the land is canal irrigatedi the rent ja 
detorminod largely by the distance from large towns or villagea 
where maiuira is easily procurable,,and which afford* a good 
market for the produce. In the neighbourhood of Hisadr good 
flow land has been leased by the Supetiofeeudeut of the Cuttle 
Farm for Rs. SO to Rs, 40 per acre, the tenant paying all the ^nal 
dues. Near Hdnsl also Rs. SO per acre can often be obtained. 
In the outlying villages the rent varies from Rs. 8 to Ks. 10 
per aoro. Inferior canal buds can let easily for Rs. 4 per acre* 
Iq every case the tenant pays all the canal dues, ioeluding 
the so called owner^s rate and cess(». In the Sirsd lahsU 
cosh rants are in most cases levied only in the case of dry 
lands. Tlie exceptions are a few villages belonglug to the 
Skinner family in which the owners find It more convenient 
fo levy cosh rents. The rent rate in SnraA seldom exceeda 
Re. 1 per acre and 8 unnos per acre is more common* All rents 
below unna-s eight per acre are usually found to be customary 
rents. The usual mat rates are one-third and one- 

fourth* 
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Ai/rtcnUnrcd l<^Oiirs. 


[Part A. 


OHAf. Ji, B, Tbo rents paid by cjcciipanoy tsoanta are almost nil fisod 

BBDtZwagflain terma of tlie land revQiiue nntl onn only bo vnnod by 
eiTid Pficaa. rti^tikir Fuit i*tr when the tract ia ro-sottlea) by exetiutivo 
order of tlie SetUorueat Officer* la the ^ase of occupancy 
teiiancioa to which canal imi'atioii is neivly extended dis¬ 
putes frequently arise with rej^nrd to the jjaynient ot the 
owner’s rate. Aa a mh the owners have been sucuaptul 
hitherto in throw ing tlda burden on to the tenants* This is 
fair enough when the tenant iiays a small cash itjtitj but it 
is doubtful if the tan ant shouUl bear the burden when the 
rent is a fixed Vhare of the produce. The question need not 
be discusstKl hero Iceause tha vvlioJe question of occupiers 
and ow'ner’s rates on ttic Western Jurana and Mrhind Canal has 

boon ra^opened, and ivlmn these rates are revised a decision will 
be arrived at as to the persons who are liable to pay the ratos. 

Statement 26i Part B, shews the retail prices of the 
principal stanies at headquarters on the 1st January in each 
year. The Sgnrea aie really not of much use because there 
is nothing to show whether they have or have not been 
caused to vary from the normal by extraordinary circutn- 
stances* The improved communications with the outside world 
have had the efiect of steadying prices to a remarkable degree. 
The difference between the lowest harvest price and the highest 
price in the year is not now nearly as great aa it used to 1 > 0 * 
Moreover in the district itself, prices are almost independent 
of the local condition of the crops* This fact was strikingly 
exemplified in 190 r 02 wbeh in spite of the fact that the 
crops on bdrani lands failed completely throughout the district 
prices lemaintxl normal. 


AgtSfiidturti Hired field labntirera are generally employed in weeding 
the Khar!f crops where the work is not done by the women of 
the family j but the time w’hen there is the ^‘oatest demand for 
hired labour is at the reaping of the Kbarif and Rabi harvests. 
The labourers are in nearly all coses village menials, such as 
Ohamars, Chultras, Aheris, and Dhinaka. When the harvest 
is a good one and work plentiful they got comparatively high 
wages, two and sometimes three or four sftinaa par day and 
one if not tw’o meals of rotL They are by no means dependent 
dn field labour alone but practise other handicrafts ju the 
village, such as weaving, curing skins, iw;., and many of them 
Ladtivate land on tlieir own account. 


In seasons whera»ibe rainfall is fjartiai tenants^ and even 
proprietor^ of villages in which there has been raiu iasufhcient 
for sowing,eani very fair wages by taking their ploughs an-i 
buHooks to, adjacent villages where there has been rain and 
ploughing fbr hire, which in some cases under favourable 
circumatancea amounU to Be. X par day and meals. 
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In seasons of soareity the first pinch of distr^ ia of course * 

fult by the labourer, but ho is less tied to his Tillage tlian areRflot^WkireE 
the proprietors and touimta and doee not hesitate to leave it 
and seek labour elsewhere. 

There are a considerable number of village grants fi^e 
of rent* especially in bka^ochamh villages. These grants are 
most eomoionly made to village raeaials and watchmen on 
condition of or in payment of service, to attendants at tern plea, 

* mosques, ahrinea or village rest-houses ^ long aa they perform 
the duties of the poafc, arid for main ten of monasteries, 
holy men, toacliera at religious schools and the like, Tho 
grants take various forms; when tha^ laud is held free of 
either revenue or rent it is called a dhdi il given with a 
religious object, and a bhond if given for village aerriee. 

The village menials most commonly found m the diatriot ® 

are as follows in the order of their social rank. 

ThoKhdti is the village carpenter who does all the wood- 
work required by tho villagers. His customary dues are a 
fixed amount of gi'ain, varying from 30 to 50 sdrs per annum 
per pbuffh, payable at harvest time, or a cash payment of 
B auuas or He. 1 per plough per annum togother with fees at 
weddings, especiallv lie- 1 for making tho ferda. Por these dues 
tho Khiti does all ordinary repairs, tho wood being supplied 
by the owner. For new articles, such as a plough 
or a charpoy (mimji) 2 annas is received as wages 
(gfar/tdi)* 

The Khati's tools are the followingthe randka (a 
plane) ; h^irsuta. a pointed metaj tool for making lines ; basoh, 
an axe for chopping; gan, an iron mallet; iuMm, an axe j 
orAi, a handsaw ; aria, a largo saw with two handles ; 
niidnt, a chisel I hathuraj a small hammer ; pufioSj a pair of 
compasses. 


Tho Ndi combines the occupations of village barW and n±i. 
goasip-moiiger. He takes a leading part in all family 
^ramomea! He will shave all but the loo-eet caste such 
as Chuhrfa and Dhinaks. He ,s the bearer of good t.dmgs 
but never of bad, which are lotruated to the dauia. Zhe 
Ndi gets no fixed remuneration, but he is fed at weddings 

and such like. 


Tho Lohdr is the village blacksmith and is distinctly lower 
in the sixjial scale than the Khiti. He does all remiTS to iron¬ 
work, tho material being supplied by the owner* His dues are 
generally much the same as the KJi5ti*s, 
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CKAP n B Tho Kumhar is tho pat£f?r and manafacturea tlm 

- ’ houaeholii nteitsils required- In ndditioa to this he keeps 
^Md a reason for his low caste, and also earriea gram from 

Kiitohiir. tlie threshing flour (/wiir) to the village. 

cbADiir, The Chamdr is primarily tho leather worker of the Tillage . 

and supplies the nari or thong for the yoke, binds tho seed 
^ drill (puj'l and fastens the prongs of tho pitohfork {jdi) with 
bather tn addition to this ho generally perforoia the 

hffffdr work of tho village and also soinetiiuess works in tlw fleltb^* 
His remtitieration consista of grain either a small share ot tho 
prcjdu.o or one Ni^aand more or less of grain per hou^e 
per annum, together with the skins of all cloven Innifixl 
cattle who die in the village. The owmorp^ however, sometimes 
retain the skins of full grown huflhloea which are valuable 
and nny the Chamdr ^ annas for removing them- If 

the Chamar gets Wie skin he has to supply a pair of shoes in 
return. The Chamarg stuuetimes share the flesh of dead eattlo 
with tho Chuhnts or Dhanaks. 

ObDhria lod The Cliuhras and Dhinaks are l>oth on a level at tho 
* *' bottom of tlia vslbgo eoeial scale They are chiefly employed 
as the V Uhl go or messengers, whose duty it is to show the 

road to tmvoners, to summon tlio villages together when rcQuirctl 
and to carry messages and letters. The c^uaj'tt receives a fliod sum, 
generally Rs, 12 per annum, raised by a contribution levied on all 
the residents of the village, and also the skins of camels, horses 
and donkeys, and 3>inotlm©s a share of the flesh of dead cattle. 
]dany of the menials, and especially the Chamdra, are also 
agriculturists and not n few iniorior proprietors {iadhn iiradi*s> 
and occupancy tenants* 

yui&^b&DiyB. The village baniya though a much and often a very 
deservedly abused individual plays a part of cardinal iiu-* 
portanee ia the village economy*” Ho is tiio village banker 
with whom most of the brotherhood have a drawing account 
which generally from the first shows a balance in favour of 
the bauker* The interest charged at tho periodical settle^ 
ment of aecounta b often excesaive even when the debt ia 
secured by a mortgage of land. Payments to the credit of the 
zamiudir's account are often made by him in kind by delivery 
of grain or cattle and the price at which they are credited is one 
not unfavourable to the baniya. However, in a good year in a 
prosperous Jat village, many of these village accounts will be 
cleared up. • 

Without the village banker on whom to draw in times of 
scarcity, the aamindirs would often be in eatreme difficulties 
and there is perhaps mudi more good faith in his tronsactiona 
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with tliPiii than he la aften given credit for. He h eenetally a 
perstoutjf vniportftnce ia ihe village and often holds laud 
occu^>aiicy tenant or as a Avnrf/nt and he almost invariably v':1iib^ bviij*. 

has a lofty masonry house which not inappropriAately 

overtops tho other buildings of the village. 


Table 25, Fart ahews the \vagea paid for labour 
shilled mid unskdiod and for the biro of carts, camels and 
donkeys. The table doos not bring out the salient laet that 
the wages ot labour are subject to far greater fiuctnationg 
than tho prices of footl grains or other conmodities. In dry 
years labourers can usually bo obtained for one anna per 
diem plus one good meal a day, while if there Itave been 
good harvests, the wages of labour rise to 8 annas to Ra. I 
per diem plus one meal a day. Tlieso high wages aro of 
course only obtainable afc harvest times. The great increase 
m cotton cultivation in recent years has caused an increase 
in the wages paid to field labourers. In normal years labour 
is very diMoult to obtain from October to January. 


The unit of length for measuring distances on the ^untl i>e 

id the hcid<tm<it double pace, and the term as employed hy the 
zamind^r does not signify any deliint** number of feet or inches. 

The recognised official unit of length at the settlement of the 
Sirsi District in 1852 and that of the Hiaair District in 18G3 
was the gatha of 99 inches. In the revised settlement of Sirsd 
the unit adopted was a bjdim or gxtha of G6 inches, while that 
employed in tho ro^nt aettleraont of tho four southern tah^ils 
\vas one of 57 inches. 


Tho cloth measure in common use is as follows 


3 ungals .. .„ = 1 girihs. 


16 girihs ... ... ... 1 gaz. 

This gaz is equal to 32 inches. 


Among the zamfndars the moasurea of length other than for 
tho ground aro as follows 


2 balisht ... ... = 1 hath 


18 mebes. 


2 hatha = 1 gaz' ... ,,, = 3G do. 

12 gaz .= 1 pochoai. 

8 pachosis ... ... = 1 adha. 

The hath is in reality an IndeSnito length- The fnwmu hath is 
the moat commou and is measured from the projecting booo 
of the elbow round the end of the flugers held out straight 
back to the knuckles or sometimea to the wrist. 
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Measures of lengthy area» weight 
and vdume. 


Bent»,Wafire8 
and Pi ices. 

Measam of 
IflDg'h, Brea, 
weight Bod 
volomB. 


The carpenter’s measure is as follows 

4 |)ains ••• •..= 

24 tassus .f. .4* = 


[Part A. 


1 tnssu. 
1 gaz. 


This gaz is said to equal 33 inches. 

The zaroinddr has no peculiar area unit of his own. In the 
former settlements the pakka higah, equivalent to | acre, was 
taken as the unit of area, and to this the zamlndar has now 
become accustomed. The side of one square pakka bigah is 
equal to 20 gatfias {kadavis) each 99 inches long. 

20 biawdnsi's ... ... ... = 1 biswa. 

20 biswas . .= I bigah. 

In the revised settlement- of the Sirsi Di.strict a bigah was 
taken to bo equal to 20 biswas, a biswa l>eing equivalent to 45 
square kadams each 66 inches long. This bigah was thus the 
same as the pakka bigah. The area unit employed in the recent 
settlement of the four southern tahslls of the district is the kacha 
bigah which is ^ of the pakka bigah or ^ of an acre. The 
siuo of a square kacha bigah is 20 kidams each 57 inches in 
length. The sulxlivisions of the kacha bigah are the same as 
thoaoof thepaH'a bigah. 


The smaller measures of weight employed for gold and coins 
are ns follows : — 


8 rattis or chdwals 
12 mushas .«• 

5 tolas ... ... 

16 chhitdnks 


.*• ... ... — 1 mssha. 

... ... ... ““ 1 tola. 

... ... ... = 1 chiiitankv 

... ... ... 1 sdr. 

Grain is almost invariably measured by weight units and not by 
capacity units. 

The higher weight mea-sures are os follows: — 


2 chhitdnks 
2 odhpaos 
2 paos 
2 odbsdrs 
5 sers...* 

20 sdrs... 

40 sdrs... 


= 1 adhpao =: ^ sdr. 
= 1 paobhar = ser. 

1 adhsdr. 

= 1 ser. 

= 1 pansera or 1 dhari. 
= 4 dharis or 1 dhaun. 


2 dhauns or 1 man or 82 1 
pounds. 

Practically no measures of capacity are used. 
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Kankar, 

Fodder is sold by pulis or bundles, but the quantity ohap^ii, d. 
contained in a puli is indetinito. In some cases \jowdr and Mmes and 
bdjra stalks are sold by being tied in a jeori or ro])e 7 h<tihs R^'ouroie. 
lung. The quantity which can bo thus tied is call^ a parol Moasurea oi 
and weighs 2 or maunds. wt^ht 

Yoloma. 

For the division of grain at the threshing flour an earthen 
vessel or cAdii) is used and is called n/p. For spirituous 

liquors the units employed are the gallon and quart. 


C.—Forests. 

The greater [wrtion of the Hmir Bir has been gaaetted as n 
Reserved Forest under the Act, but it does not contain any 
timber of value. The unclassed forests consist of the Bir at 
Hansi and portions of the Birs at Hiss^ir and Siraii. The 
original idea was to make these Birs fuel and fodder reaen'es, 
but at present the main part of the income at Hiinsi is 
derived from the lease of land for cultivation. There is also 
a small income from grazing fees. 

Arboriculture is a matter of considerable difficulty in ^ a 
tract where there is such a deficiency of water as in Hissiir. 
The only places where it can bo carried on with a hope of 
success are near the canal. Alon^ the banks of the latter 
is a fringe of very tine trees which have been nearly all 
planted. . 

I Arboricultural operations with the aid ^ of canal water 
have been and are being extensively carried out by the 
' District Board in and around the Civil Station of Hissar 
and the town of Hdnsi. 

A systematic attempt is also being made to plant trees 
along the sides of all the main roads which are within reach 
of canal water. To plant- them anywhere else would bo a 
waste of money. 


D.—Mines and Mineral Resources. 

The only minerals found in the district are kankar or ^nkar, 
argillaceous limesteno in Nodules and shara or sahne earth. 
Theoretically all the kankar is the property of Government, • 
but in practice anyone can quarry for it who applies formally 
for permission to do so. The only fee charged is the 
eight annas court foe stamp which has to be affixed to 
every application. Kankar is extensively used for metallmg 
roads, and the softer varieties are burnt for lime for buddings. 
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Hlssar DisTHicr.] Arts aad Manufactures^ [Part A* 

mamtjactures. 

Shora h usually fouad in deserted village aites* Id this case 
the only fee charged ia Rs* 2 on the license isaued by the 
Salt Departmenti but the proprietors of every village exact a 
royalty from all contractors extracting shora within tho area 
of the ViUago* In soiuo cases these royaitiea amounti to a 
considerable sum. All profits derived by tho proprietary boily 
from these royalties have been taken into account in fixing the 
land Tcvctma of tho village, Tho method of extraction is os 
follows I— 

Tho earth is dug out and placed in a heap or mound 
near the village site* an earthen channel connects the mound 
with the eva prating pns, water is jxjurext on the sail no 
earth and tho resulting dark brown lic^uid draina off into 
the pans and is left them to evapmto by solar heat. In 
some cases the manufacture is carried on by means of solar 
evapration alone, while in others, after a certain amount 
of eyapraiion, tho material ia boUed m an iron caldron (AarAfff) 
lor six hour^. In either case the resulting product is dirty brown 
crystals of crude saltptre. These are purified and re-crystohized 
by the oontraetors at Bhiivani, Hinsi or Sirsd where there are 
licensed refineries. 


E-—Apts and Manufactures. 

Practically the only hand industry of importancG is tire 
weaving of cii^rse cotton cloth. This is done by Dhdnaks^ 
Ohumirs and Julithas tho customary price being 80 haths for 
the rupee. The Jdt and Bishnoi women usually eiubroidor 
their own chddars, using wool instead of silk. 

Tho only factory industry is tho cleaning and presaiag of 
cottou. There are at present 15 factories in the district of 
which 9 arc at Hiinsi, 4 at Bhiwani* 1 at Hissdr and 1 at 
Xamauud in the Hansi TahslL A new factory is being built 
at Bissdr. Details regarding the hands employed aro given 
ill Table 28, Part B. About 400,0.00 ruauuds of cotton aro 
cleaned and pressed annually^ the combined profits of the coni- 
panics amounting to about a lakh and half of rupees. The 
cotton cleaning induat^ is of comparatively recent origin. It 
has l^l to an extraordinary iucreoeo in the area under cotton, 
and if only care is taken to select the seed distributed to 
zamlndars carefully, there is every reason to hope for further 
developments. 

Bhiwdui is the centre of a fairly important brass and 
bell metal {kdnsi) trade. The articles manufactured are the 
ordinary cups and platters rcouired in an Indian household. 
Those are fairly well finished but quite without ornament. 
The brass used is chiefiy old broken brass (phut). 
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Commerciat dosses. 

The enibroiderod woollea ohrnas or chadors of the dTatrict 
are worthy of mentton, for thouj;|h nothing could be more Commerci* 
homely tlrnn the niAteTini, or more simple tlian the design, 
tlmy are thoroughJy good and oharaeterlatlc in effect, Two mJiJjoiactuM. 
breadths of narrow woollen cloth are joined w^ith a curious open 
worh sewn and covered with aichaie ornaments in woo] and 
cotton thread of diffbrtmt colours* needle wrought in n sampler 
stitch. The cloth ia a hue red* though somewhat harsli and 
coarse in texture and though all the designs are in straight lines* 
human ffgurea and creatures are sometimes^ oddly indicated. Tiie 
price of these ckddars was originally about 1&. 4, but since a 
sort of demand has arisen among amateurs interested in Indian 
fabrics, the rate has been doubled. It is ecaroely likely that the 
w'oollon ^yhtdkdri will grow, like the silk and cotton one* from 
a domestic manufacture for local use into a ragular productioa 
for export trade» _ * 

F,—Commerce and Trade. 

The commercial classes ate principally of the Bauiya caste pi«3«wKkai 
and include every gradation of the trader or shop-keeper, from 
the potty village baniya who sails, ymntd to the substantial 
banker and graiu-dealer who- has transactions with all parts of 
India. Towards the north a few Khatris and Aroras are met 
with- Some of tlio commercial houses in Bhiwani and Sirsd are 
very wealthy and have branches in many other large cities. 

Of the larger traders not a few arc men of energy and 
ability with a capacity for orgaaiEation which enables them to 
conduct commercial enterprises of no mean order. The com¬ 
mercial classos are showing an increasing desire to acquire pro¬ 
prietary rights in land and are in many coses anxious to advance 
money to agriculturists on the aecurity of land. 

The Suuars do a considerable amount of business os bank^ 
ers, but not on a very large scale. 

The ciiief centres of trade are Bhiwani^ Hdusl* JHissar and 
Sirsi. The town of Fatehdbad used to act to some extent os a 
trade centre for the Nali country* but the cjonstniction of the 
Railway has ol moat entirely destroyed any importance it once had. 
in this respect- The line passes some ll or \Z miles to the 
west of the town and the trade of the Nilli tract instead of gcK 
liig to Fatehdbid makes straight for the Railway at Bhattu, 

Had the line been taken to Fatehibad the latter would by thia 
time have no doubt been a largo and thriving commercial town. 

Before dealing with the trade of the principal oentree it ia 
necessary to notice the by no means insignificant local trade which 
does not paaa through these centres at all, especially in time of 
scarcity. As has b^n already remarked the zaminddrs are la ua 
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CHAP. H. F. fjiitirolv dependent on tlie ptotluce of thejr fields- In limea of 

Commerce scarcity ftinl hii^h piicOA tlie liislinoi and Brt^ri Jnt wUl aWt 

tttulTrude. their camels iu June and July and purcliitie i^rain m the Is ill or 
ill the JaiigaJ uf Patiala and carry it borne for doiiiestic 
consmnption, or soroetinies tliolr operatioriS will extend mrt40i, 
nnd they will purchase and carry tlie orain to the villaj'Cs in the 
south of the (Ustiict where they will sell at a profit. KumhArs 
with their donkeys w ill often do the me. The prehases am 
frequently made on advances obtained lri>m the local 

Laft iy-n* after repay ment of w hich with interest the onterpnsmg 
zaniinddr has a small margin of profit left. 1 he i/esvvali dats 
have comjmratively few camels or carta and do little or no petty 
trade of this kind. 

The zamiudar commonly takes hia own^ gmin to market 
and thus obtains the benefit of the higher prices ruling in the 
trade centres, hut in time of scarcity it is of course to a considerablo' 
extent made over to the in fjettlement of accounts* 

Tni4i3stitr«H Before the construction of the Rowiiri-Fevozepore lUilway 
all trade between the west and the districts round Delhi went 
along the Delhi'Sirsii road which passed through the towns 
[of Hansi, Hissdr, Fateh Sbad and &rad nnd all these tow ns j 
were to some extent centres of ttiis through trade, while Bbiwani 
with Sirsd shared the export trade to the States of Ihijpdtana* 
The construction of the Kewdri-Ferozepore Kail w ay alten^ all 
this. The trade between east and west pass^ along this railway 
w’hile Uansi and Jlissir ceased to be of such impi^rtauce as centres 
as they w'ere before and became simply markets for the eolleetioa 
and export of the local produce and for the import and distri¬ 
bution of such commodities as are required by the surroundiog 
agricultural populatiO'n* Bhiwani, however, tvas able to maintain 
its position and to develops its trade still further* The construc¬ 
tion of the Southern Punjab and the JodBpur-Bikener-Bhatindl™ 
Kailw'ays have caused a still further change. Bblwiinl which used 
to be called the gate of Eiijputana has suffered most. Its jroaition 
has been usnrf)ed by Hohtak which is on the Southern Punjab 
Railw'ay and which is developing into a largo collectiog and 
distributing centre* Sirsi is rapidly dogenemting into a pkco 
of strictly local importance. Its place as a ooliecting centre being 
taken by Dabwali on the Jodhpur-Bfkiiner'Bhafcinda Kailway 
and various stations in Patiala territory on the Southern Punjab 
Kail way. On the other hand Budhkda and Tohana vfhich were 
formerl)’' of little importance are rapidly developing into very 
important collecting centres. The process of development will 
probably be hastened by the grain markets which are under 
construction at Dabwali, Budhlada nnd ToMua. The great 
increase in the cultivation of cotton in the Hdnsi Tahsil has led 
to the construction of several ginning factories at Hanai, and 
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Maptnsof 

rapasoed, A7hile eutfcfm pieco-goods ami salt apjyear to be the iiiost*^*"“tkIS^'''‘' 
luiprtaiit of tho artidea imjjorted* It is a curious fact that even otuirM, 
in years of stiarcity thoio ka laigo ejcjKjrt of grain* 

G,—Means of Comirmnication* 

Tho Hisaar District is pocaliarly well served by railways. 

Tho oldest ia the Rewiri-Bliatinda metre-gnugo railway whfeb 
runs through the district for 122 miles. It forms jxart 
of the fiajpdtdiia-Malwa liailway system and is managed by 
tho Bombay, Baroda and C^oiitral India Railway Company. 

There are stations at Bhiwini, Bawani, Khera, lidnsi, Satrotl, 

Hissir, Jdkhod, Adam pur, Bhattu, Ding, Such an, Kotli, 811“??^ 

Gudha, and Kalauwdli. Sirsd is the headquarters of a raib 
way district. The staff there consists of tho Resident Engineer, 

District Traffic Suiierinteudent and a large number of subordi* 
nates* The line does a largo carryiag trade from the tracts 
north of Sirsii towards Delhi and Bombay* The passonger 
traffic 13 of minor importance. 

The Jodhpur^Bfkauor Railway ivas extended to Bhatiuda 
iu 1902. It has stations at Chautdla Road just outside tho 
district, and Dabwili and a flag station at Kilanwali* The 
miloago from Bhatiuda tt> Bombay uitt Bikiuer is shorter 
than the mileage Rewiiri, so that it is probable that a 
coosiderablo portion of tbo goods traffic whicli now passes oYtr 
the Bhatinda-Rewdri line will in future pass over the Bhatiuda 
Bikdiier*Jodhpur section. To provide agaiust this contingency 
a railway is being projected from Jakhai to Hhusi. This will 
pa^ through the most productive canal irrijjated jxirtions of tho 
Hissilr District aud will also tap the rich districts of Ijudhidna, 

Juiluudur and Ambila. uid the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jdkhal and 
Rujpura-DhurbJikh^l Hues. 

Tho Southern Punjab Railway passes through the Fatehdbid 
and ft portion of the Hfinsi Tahsfls* It has stations at 
Budhldda, Jakhal and ToJiana in the district* Up to date it 
lifts been most euccessful in diverting traffic tow-ams Kai-dchi* 

Most of its traffic h derived from the Native States of Jlndand 
Patiulft and comparativoly little coni.s from the Hissar District* 

Budhlada has become an ifuportaut cJleeting centre and its im¬ 
portance is increasing daily* Tohiina is also rising in im¬ 
portance. A large grain market is being built at Budhtada and 
a smaller one at Tohdua. The moat important result of the 
railways is tho steadying of prices. Now unless there Is scarcity 
over the greater part of India pricea rise but little* 

They are hardly affected at all by local conditions* Another 
great advantage is the facility afforded to the famine stricken 
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HiasAR D [STRICT.] Rfiods^ [Part A. 

tG escape from the disttht On the first approach of famine- 
many of tlio jxjoror clasaoa pack up their small buadlee and 
make for Lyall[)ur or the Jholum CcAonj. Preqiiontly al^ con¬ 
tractors for digging □■e the Jheluiii CJanal oomo' to Hissur to- 
recruit coolies lor the work. The result is that we can now 
view without eerionsi misgiving a Eatluro of crops whi^ would 
have meant serioua famine accompanied by loss of life In the 
days before the railways were made. 

The following atatemoot gives details as to the principal 
roads in the district 
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IG 

94 

Or. 

n ftbun^-Tob ftoft do. 

Do. 

IS 

3Jt 

Do, 

Faieti4lbi4d-BAti n do, ...i 

Do. 

19 

SO 

Do. 

KfttlO'TolilDai do. 

Do, 

91 

A- 

37 

DO. 

fCibAo&'BArTrUA do. 

Do. 

S3 

as 

Do. 

FalefaAMd-BbAtboo do. 

Do. 

U 

59 

Do, 

FiLnihibjid.;odhkk do. ... 


9 

40 

Do. 

Jikhsl BaHw»y Station toftd ... 


1 

41 

Do. .» 

EudJida do. do. 

Do. ... 

h 

42 

Do. *i* 

vid do. 

Do, 

84 

43 

Do. 

ULsiiT'SiilA «j4 Bh»Uu to&d ... 

Do, 

41 

44 

Do. 

Sirsl-Dias 

Do, 

23 

15 

Do. 

nftbfriU-OdliAn road 

Do. 

m 

45 

Do. ... 

Tobinft BulTt^y St&tioD rcAd ... 

Do. 



Thox'O is also a metallod road from Bliiwani to Rohtak 
which is maintained by the Public Works Denartmont at the 
coat of the Hissar and Kohtak District Boards. The unraotallod 
roads are for the most part in very bad condition. In mrts of 
Sitad the road has been completely covered with drifting hillocks 
of sand, so that the way-farer finds it easier to tmdge across the 
neighbouring fields. It is difficult to suggest any improveiucnt 
which would not involve the District Board in a greater expend!' 
ture than it can bear. As a consequence of the bad state of 
the roads wheeled traffic is confined to the large towns and 
the ordinary means of transport is the camel. 

There are no navigable rivers in the district and only two cusMa and 
miles of the Hdnai Branch of the Western Jamna Canal and a ^ ^ * 

portion of the Hissilr Major Distributaiy above Eajthal are 
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navi^iiUe, The traffic ia not of atiy importaciffl?. Thera are eleven 
ferries ia the district on tJio Ghaggar river, namely 


I, Khairekj. 

7. Alawalwas, 

2. Jhvrar, 

8, Jithhal. 

3. Bansidhar, 

9. Siidhanwas, 

4. Panlbdri. 

13. Bira Badhi. 

5. Uatya. 

11. Bubhoupur. 

6, Kniotha. 



As the Ghnggar river is no more than a name for the geater 
part of the year, these ferries are seldom used- In the mint 
when the river is in flood the approaches to the ferries become 
almost impassable for camels, and the ferries are therefore hardly 
nsod escept by villagers wJahing tf) to their landri on tbe 
opposite side of tho river. The right to levy fee^ at ferries aecord- 
ing to tlie prescribed scale is auctioned annually and the proceed a 
credited to the District i uuds. The income from this source is 
iosigiiificaut. 


gtatomcntfl SI and 32 of Part E give details regarding the 
extent of postal tran^iactioiia in the distriefc, A reference to the 
figures contained in fetatoiLneTit 32 shows that postal business is 
steadily increasing Jii the district. Of all the departments of 
Government tho Post Office is the one which apj>ears to have 
earned in the fullest measure the confidence of the people. The 
only bar to further progresa is the illiteracy of the people which 
makes letter writing the business of a particular class of persons. 

Besides the telegraph offices mentioned in Statement 31 
there ara telo^aph offices at ah stations on the railway which 
are o^n the public There is also a telcgrapli line on the 
^nal fnm Badopal to Delhi md Hissdr. This line is not open to 

^ direct telegraphic coinmunication between 

Bhiwani and Kohtak. 

1 ® ^ complete list of all reat^heusea 

the district, and Table 30 (polymetrical) 
of Fart B gives the distances between the more important places. 


H.—Famine. 

c? IIPunjab to the south of the stream of the 
Sutlej ^rhaps more than any other portion of the pro^ 
vmce suffered from the famines which have from time to time 
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scoargod Northern India, and within the tract in question the 
Hissar District has borne not only the first burst but experienced 
the ocutost stages of the distress. The district borders on the 
sandy deserts of the Kajputana and has to receive the first 
rush of starving immigrants therefrom. Though the opening of 
communications has perhaps obviated any danger of absolute 
and extended starvation, still the question of famine must 
from the alK»ve considerations occupy a {Msition of much 
importance in the administration of the district. 

The first famine of which wo liave any authentic account 
is that of A. D. 1783, the chdlis^u kdl or famine of sun ekdlis 
(Sambat 1840) by which the whole country was depopulated. 
The year previous had been dry and the harvest poor, but in 1783 
it entirely failed. The country was deiX)pulatod, the peasants 
abandoning their villages and dying by thousands of disease 
and want In the neighbourhood of Hdnsi only the inhabitants 
held their own but oven hero the smaller villages were 
deserted by their inhabitants who took refuge in the larger 
villages, until the severity of the famine should be passed. In 
other parts of the district none remained who had the strength 
to fly. No reliable statistics of the mortality are extant, but there 
can bo no doubt that the people suffered terribly. Some died 
helplessly in their villages, others fell exhausted on the way 
towards the south and east, whore they thronged in search 
of f«)od and employment. Nor was the mortality confined to 
the inhabitants of the district, for thousands of fugitives from 
Bikanir flocking into Karidna perished in the vain endeavour 
to reach Delhi and the Jumna. The price of the commonest 
food grains rose to five and six sdrs per rupee. Fodder for 
cattle failed utterly, and the greater part of the agricultural 
stock of the district perished. But for the berries found in 
the wild brushwood the distress would have been even greater. 
Stories are told of parents devouring their children, and it is 
beyond a doubt that children were during this fatal year gladly 
sold to any one who would oflfer a few handfuls of grain as their 
price. The rains of the previous year had failed entirely, and 
this year too it was not until September that a drop fell. 
The heat of the summer was intense, and all through July 
and August the people looked in vain for relief. At last, in 
the month of Asauj (the latter part of September and be^n- 
ning of October) copious rain fell here and throughout the 
Province. There were not many left to turn the opportunity to 
account, and the few who were found in the district were, for 
the most part, immigrants from Bikinir, who bad been unable, 
after crossing the border, to penetrate further eastward. These, 
however, seized upon the deserted fields and cultivated patchos 
here and there. The result was a spring harvest m 1784 of more 
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tiHAP n, H. than ordinary excellence. The country gradually hecatue re- 
Piim7ne, peopled, but principally, trom the weat, coQ»pamtii?ely few of 

chiUsk origiiial inhabitants returning to &eek their old homes. 

Many who did returnj found their fields cultivated by receufc 
immigrante. In aome case* the immigrants were oiistcd ; ia 
others tlvey aubmitted to pay a quit rent to the_ former 

proprietors. The district has been re colonized, but it cannot 

be said that the traces of the famiD© are yet lest. The 
present parohed and dried up appearance of the country is 
popularly said to date from the diaostrona effects of the drought 
of 1783 : the fatal year is the era from which every social 
relation of the people datea. ^ew villages have a history which 
goes back uninterruptedly to a peried before the faminej and 
there probably is notion© which does not date its present for-ni of 
tenure from the time when cultivation was resumed. 


i-ftmini 41 Id cotomeu with the whole of the tr.ict between the Jumna 
and Sutlej tiie districts of Hisair and 5iraa were visited with 
severe famine in 1860-&I* 


The harvests of 1350-60 appear to have been poor from 
— ■_ — scanty rainfaU, so that the 
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towns of Hissir and Sirai. 


local stock of grain had been 
much d* pleted before the year 
18 60*61. The su mtner., an tninn 
and winter rains of that year 
were more scanty, even than 
in the previous year, and 
as a consequence br^th the 
kharif and rabi han^esta 
failed. The degree of scarcity 
which prevailed may be jadg(?d 
from the marginal figures for 
prices iu sere per rupee at the 


Large numbers of cattle died and many left the district 
in quest of places \yhwe fodder auflioient to preserve life 
might be found. Within the limits of the old Hksar District it is 
estimated that 192 persona and 38,000 cattle died of absolute 
starvation, while 21,400 souls and 47,500 cattle left the 
distiTct, 


Measures of relief were started in February 1861, when 
the kharif had failed and there were no prospects of a rabi. 
The relief given took the form of payment by way of wajfea 
for work done mostly out of Public Funds, and by way of 
charity to old and infirm peraons, for the most part, out of 
sums raised by private subscription. 
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In the week ending February 16 tlve daily totals of 
persona enrptoyed on worka in tlw Risalr Dlstmt ">• 

to 11021 and of those relieved gratuitously to lU,j:aAa 
month later the figures \vere 8.680 and 

and for the lost fortnight of April 12.123 and ^ ^ 

Bjmilar figures at the end of May wore 13.935 and 60,161^ 

tha highest point reached*. 

In the- early days of June ram fell and a deruand for 
plough labourers at once sprang up* A pair of » 

plough man. earned not lees than He. 1-0-0 tu Re, - 
diem. The scarcity of plough cattle prevented full advantage^ 
being taken of tbo rainfall The^ repletion of the village^ 
tanlS at once stopped the relief work which their escala¬ 
tion had supplied; and this and the other cau^s j;educed 
the daily totals of persons who received Tvages in tne last 
fortnight of June from 10.585, the figure m the previous 
fortnight, to 3.45L The total cases gratuifonaly lehev^ m 
the same period were however 62.509. which rose to 73il39 
for the fiAt fortnight of July- The summer and autumn 
rains wero good and relief operations gradually decrea^d 
in amount more or less continuously after July up to tiie 
end of September, in the last fortnight of. w^ch months 
only 3,040 persons were gratuitously relieved. iJuring tHe 
first fortnight of October the daily totals of per^na 
receiving wages amounted to only 3.719, and after this date- 
relief operations ceasetl altogether. The daily totals of per^na 
who* received wages during the period of relief t>peration^B 
in the Hissnr District alone amounted to 
while the similar figures for tlie renipienta of gratuitous 

relief were 658,870. 

The detail of expenditure on famine relief in the district 

_ of Hissiir and Sirsa is 

given in the margip. 
in addition to these 
sums takMvi advances 
for the purchase of 
bullocks nnd seed grain 
were made to the im¬ 
poverished zaminddrs 
by Government and 



1 
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Fiuome 
Fuod. ' 

From DisrrlcE 
uid Hanieiptl' 
Fanil- 

Tai«l. 

Hlssii 


Bs. 

s.3oa 

Kfl. 

10,701 

Hi. 

Qim 

... 

1 

1 0.717 

1 lfl.069 


by the Committee ^ of thS' Famine Relief Fund raised oy puhlic. 
BubscriptioD. 

The Government advances amounted iii the Hisaar Diattict 
to Rs. 33,000, and in Sir«i to Rs. 22,939* 
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Nearly 5,000 cultlvatora in the dlstrbt reoeivod atlvances m 
Famijjfl, this way* aud they wortJi far the moat part, duly repaid. With the 
15^™!"^* help of the^ aad the good aummer, autuoiQ aud winter raina of 
1861*62, os a geaeral rule, good haiveaU were obtained ia that 
year- 

The halanoee of the land leTOtme demand in the two districte 
in the year ia60-6I amounted to Ra- 1,05,103, or 33 per cent, 
of the demand in Hissar, and Rs, 85,430, or 45 per cent, im 
&ira4. The whole of tliese suiu» were remitted- 


FkiDluft 

1809-70- 


4t 


The diatricta of Hki^ar and Sirat again aufiered, more prebapa 
than any other diatrict in the Cfs-Sultoj tract, in the famine of 
3363-70- The harvests of 18G7 had ueeo below average, the 
winter rains of 1867-6S were unusually heavy and ap 2 >ear to have 
had a prejudicial efiect on those which should have come in the 
summer and autumn of 1868. On July iStb iu the biter year 
there was a fairly geoeral rain fall throughout the district, except 
iu the Bhiwani Tahsik Ploughing operations at once commence 
and the kharif was sown, hut no more rain fell, and in Se^mber 
it became clear that there would be do kharif harvest, ^smile the 
season for rabi Bowiugs was fast &lipping away [ at the same 
time the difficulties of the situation were aggravated by tiie 
great soar city of fodder for cattle which constitute a principal 
part of the wealth of a great portion of the population of the 
district, A considerable export of grain, chiefly bdjtdt was going 
on at the same time into the Bikdnir territory where the 
prospects of famine were far greater even than in Hiss^- 


The degree of scarcity 
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menced, for ^e most part, in 


which prevailed in October 1868 
may be judged from a com-^ 
parison of the prices prevailing 
in June and October 1868, which 
were os in the margiri in a^rs per 
rn|>ee at Hissdr- The distress 
took tangible shaiie lU the district 
in the inouraion in August of 
numbers of huugry immigrants 
from Bikdnir oa their way 
eastvrard iu search of food and 
work- During the month of 
September relief operatious 
began by the opening in varioua 
localities of poor-houaes supported 
by voluntary subsoripti^ns- In 
October famine reUef works in 
the shape of tank excavation and 
road raieing paid for from Publio 
Funds were sanot^ned and com^ 
the Borwdia TfdiEiL By this time' 
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prospects were gloomy in the extreme. Both tliQ febarif ^ihap. ii, ir. 
harvest and the graaa crop bad failed entirely» the latter more F&mine 
completely even than in ]360’61, and all hopes of a rebi had 
faded away. The tanks had all dried up ond wells in many 
places had beoome brackish and the inhabitants bad no chance 
but to leave their villages and seek food and p^ture else* 
where, w'hile the numbers flocking in from Rajpublnaj where 
pixjspocta were even more gloomy, added to tbe complications* 

Paiuine relief works were ejitended and the metalled road frem 
Hissar to Hinsiand the raising of tbe jtaoAa road from Hansi to 
Bhiwdni were taken in band in Janunry iSflO* In that month 
prices stood as follows Ln sera per rupee at Hiaait;— 


Wheat 


s* 

9 

C* 

G 

Bijra 


,** 10 

4 

Jowdr 

*** 

10 

8 

Gram 

41* 

13 

8 

Barley **, 


12 

8 

Moth 


10 

8 

Miing 

1 1 p 

,** 10 

8 

Jowdr (fodder) 


30 

0 

I^ala **, 


30 

0 

Bhusa 

lii 1 

35 

0 


They shew how acute the prevalent scarcity was, but in spite of 
this a fairly large amount of export of gram had gone on into the 
neighbouring SUtea of Rajputina, where dearth was even oiore 
pronounced, and this oontinued at all events during the first 
of the year 1869, while the distress was dsuly deepealng. The 
winter rains south of the Sutlej though giving a small and very 
temporary supply of fodder were too scanty to raise any hopM 
forthorabi of 10G9, which failed entirely* IJp to the mh 
Pebruary ^ 11,990 bad been colieofced os subscriptions, and with 
an equivalent grant from Government this was found aufficient 
to carry on the charitable relief operations* In Hissar DMrict 
up to this date 46 poor homes had been opened for the distri¬ 
bution of food and 10fi,a0S men and 126,970 women and children 
bad been relieved, the majority of these men being those who 
were too old and infirm to work, TMdii advanoea were also 
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- given for tlie eonstmctbn of and f:acfi€C velk by means of 
e, whieh CTjItivatom wore eniableil to raise a small area of rabi eropa- * 
m some parts of the district Keanirhilo cattle had died fo large 
numbers and those that renmfoed eked out the miserably soanty 
store of fixldor with chojjjjed leaveaRud other equally iiiuutrt 
tious food which froiiuentiy brought on disffiise and iticroosed the 
alrea^ly OAcoBsive mortality. In March 1863, in spite of all the 
measures which had been taken to arrest the progress of the 
distress, it continued to iucreose. The daily total of destitute 
pmna who received gratuitoua relief from the Local Committee 
in Hissiir amounted to 132,739, while the similar number of those* 
employed oji public works during the month was 6-1,393. Tliia 
average was maintained in the subsequent mouth; but during May 
the distress increased rapidly. Tlie great heat withered up tho^ 
grass and cattle began to die^ in numbers. 


Many immigrants from ]Jifc4nir again came into- the district 
and the i»or unab o to buy grain supported tlioraselves on the- 
fruit of tlio kirtl wbioh ts unwiiolesoiiio when eaten i« any 
quantities, and on the lesres of the jCl or pila. 

But whether the jungle fruits were wliolosome or not tliev 
were the means of saving many lives ; for in this year of famiiil 
the crop of wild fruit was larger than liad been ever before 

S’ni'jijk ® ° “‘"“y 

During the month of May 115,387 persons were 
gratuitously relieved, while 505,334 received^ wa-es oii, 
iamine works m the Hisstir District, During June and Julv 
no im^wovemont took place on the aituatiou. The Bikanir 
mimtgmnt.s he^n to pass biiek through this district on their 
way homewatos _ after a fruiUesa search for labour in the 

'■*“'»'■ 

At the end of June 13^9 prices stood as follows r— 


Wheat *e. 

Barley 

Gram 

JowAr 

Biijra 

Moth 

Miing 

Jowir (fodder) 
Bhdsa 
Pak ... 


S. Cs 
11 10 
15 6 

12 6 
S 0 
10 8 
11 0 
10 8 
20 0 
20 0 
20 0 
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Tho rainfall in June and July nortU of the Sutlej 
did not extend to the districts of Hissar and Sirsil, a Famio*. 
few scanty showers fell in the latter half of July in ° 

Tahsfls Hiiusi and Bhiw'iini, hut wore of no use for plough¬ 
ing operations. The number of persons gratuitously relieved 
in Hissiir during tho month of July amounted to 169,189 and 
those employed on tamino works numbered 54,423 ; so terrible 
was the scarcity of fodder that up to the 30th June 1869 
152,801 head of cattle had died, of which no less than 
44,061 were plough bullocks. These figures apply to the 
Hissar District. In Sirsd the Sikh Jats at gieat expense 
and trouble managetl to keep the cattle alive. Tlie Muham¬ 
madan Bhattis, on the other hand slew and ate them, while 
the Bagri Jdts Jet theirs lose ou tJie country side. 

In May takkavi advances to the extent of Rs. 80,000 
for the purchase of seed grain and plough bullocks had 
been sanctioned and were distributed during the month of 
June. In addition to this up to Juno 30th. 1809, Rs. 76,687 
had been advanced in a sindlar way for the oonstructiou 
of wells and irrigation cuts from the Ghaggar and Rs. 43,332 
for the construction of wells and tanks for drinking purjx)se8. 

The total sum which had boon spent in Hissiir District on 
famine relief and takkavi advances up to the end of June 
amounted to Rs. 8,05,763. The general health of the district 
up to dato had been good and no authenticated case 
of death from starvation is said to have occurred. 

During the first fortnight of August the state of 
matters w'as such as to give rise to the gravest apprehen¬ 
sions. In place of seasonable rain for kharlf sowings and 
rabi ploughings, hot burning w'inds daily swept across tbo 
district, which, more especially in the southern part, withered 
up the small area of kharif crO|)S which had been sown on 
the scanty rains of July. 

It became clearly apparent that if, as appeared probable, 
the kharif harvest again failed totally as it had in 1868, the 
district would be plunged into a calamity, the direful consequences 
of which it was impossible to exaggerate.' With a district 
in which thriftless Ranghars and Pachhddis abounded it was 
estimated that three-quarters of the total population would require 
relief. 

The following extracts from letters of the Deputy 
Commissioner give a graphic description of the state of the 
district in August:— 

** The district is exposed to tlie first sliock of the immigration 
of the starving population of the Kijpdtaaa States. Considering 
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being always poor, we have no Teaourcea left 
P(vmm&* unused ; that there will have been no harvest for two 
ot j that for aJl practical purposes cattle no longer exist 
in the diatnct; ancf that wo are bobg inundnted by a 
flood of paupers from Bikrinerj Jaipur, and other States, 
the calculation which gives threo-qunrtera of tho jTOople of 
the district as the number which will have to be fed by 
Government, if they are not to starve, does not seem incorrect, 
indeed, in saying that one-fourth of the population can do 
without^ aid, it is only on the supposition that the Ganal 
authoritiea will afiurd a reasonable supply of water to the 
district. It appears then thatj in case the kharif fails, there 
will be some 350,000 people to whom relief must l>e given 
It is in vain to exp^t that every exertion possible can 
prevent a fearful mortality. The people are so reduced by 
Btarvatioa and want that their bodies are almost rotten ; 
the least blow brings ox\ a ^festering sore. To use physical 
force to such is impossible. Many of them are so wild with 
hunger, and others wish to get more than their share by 
scrambling, that orders to keep ^niet and to wait till the 
turn of each poreon comes are quite unheeded, and as soon 
as the food is brought a genem! rush lakes place, and the 
jjcople shove and scramble like so many wild beasts." 

Under such circumataocea matters were put in hand for a lanje 
eitension of relief operations. “ 


On the 22n(i and 23rd August ram fell over a considerable 
portion of the southern half of the His&ir District and enabled 
agricultural operations to be begun, but diatress atiil continued 
to mcrease and during the whole month the daily totals of 
persons receiving gratuitous relief amounted to 272,116, while 
the number of those employed on famine works was 53,666. 


^riy m September a little rain fell bat prices still rose, 
wheat selling at Si s^rs to the rupee, during the lest 
week m August and the first week to September the daily 
tetals ot persona relieved amounted to 135,710 in the Hisadr 
District but alrout September 7th, tlie long delayed rain 
^me at last, and the district in common with the rest of 
the Punjab, and especially the Ci3.Sutlej portion thereof, was 
saved from a famine in which it is hard to see how the 
starvmw population could have been in any way adequately 
provided for. Owing however more especmlly to tS pr^ 
of the Bikdnjr inimigranta who remained in the 

lorifr*^ I operations had to be continued some time 
longer. In the month of September the number of person- 
^ployed on works fell to 38.099, and thatofthow 
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The subsequent gtadations of scarcity ean be judged from the 
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A final grant of 
Rs, 2^500 was received 
from the Central Relief 
Committee at Lahore 
on December 2nd thus 
closing its account with 
the district to which it had sent lls. 35,500 during the faraine. In 
the Sir&l District alone it is eatimatad that 143,590 head of cattle 
perished in the famine, and an equal number undoubtedly died in 
Hisaar. On the whole the two districts last altogether 300,000 cattle 
in 1863-60* The marginal figures show tho amounts expended in 
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large advances of takkdvi were made by 
impoverished zamindars. The matter has 
above. 


Hiss^r and Sirsi 
Districts in gratuitous 
relief* Of those sums 
Ra. 16,000 and Its. 640, 
respocti vely, were spent 
in giving pecuniary 
assistance and the rest 
feeding destitute 
persona* In addition 
to these sums Rs* 
83,820, as per margin, 
was exi^uded in the 
Hissdr District in the 
proBecution of famine 
Telief works* As in 
1860-61, BO in the 
famine of 1SG9'70, 
Government to the 
been touched upon 
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land revenue which accrued in the districts 
oi hlissar and Sirwl for the agricultural year 1S68-69 amounted to 
Rs, 48,958 and Rs. 52,969* respectively, of which Rs. 7,693 and 
Ks* 12,383 were remitted* The famine has been dealt with at some 
length as the question is ona which intimately concerua the 
ndmiDistmtion of the district* Two points appear to atand 
out with great ol^ruess, namely, that the first shock of 
amine wdl in a crowd of starving immigrants from 

liiiianir, and at the aatne time the greater scarcity 
which will prevail there will induce export of grain from 
this district. The question of fodder supply is only second 
m important to that of food supply in this district in case 
OI prolonged drought and consequent famine, aud it is one 
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with which it ia far more difficult to cope. Tho mtroduetion 
of railway coiniijUDicatioa through the length of the ciistricf: 
has made a vast difference in the facilities for suddenly 
increasing the food stocks of tho distnct, but unfortanatoly 
no scheme has as yet been elaborated for tho wholesale 
importation of fodder. It ia by efforts in this direction that a 
prieelesa boon can bo conferred upon the district. 

Scarcity prevailed in the district in 1877-78. The autumn 
Tains of the former year failed. The total average fall all over 
the district for the months of June and July was 4*5 inchea 
ao'ainst a decennial average of 7'6 inches and I'l'® smiilar 
fibres for the months, August, September and October were 
1% inches and 6*8. The kharif of 1877 in cousequeuce faded 
and there was Uttlo rabi iu 1878. Prices stood aa followa 
at Uissar 

a 

Jow^r ... .... 


Dnjra .. 
Moth ... 


17i 

22 


Mdng ... 
Wheat 


20 

13| 


Barley 


20 


Gram .>. 


21 


No reliaf works were opened either iu Hissar or Sirsd, 
bat a considerable number of persona left their homes to obtaiQ 
work on the branches of the Sirhind Canal which were being 
newly excavated in Ferozepore. 


The revenue demand in Hissar was fully coDected in the years 
1877-78 and 1878-79; In Sirsd, however, a sum of Rs. 3,799 
was remitted in the former year and one of Rs. 6,328 sus¬ 
pended in the latter. TajtJtdui advances for the purchase of 
seed grain and bullocks were given to the extent ot Rs. 17,000 
and fe. 10,000 ia the tw’o distneta respectively. 

Cattle as usual suffered severely from scarcity of fodder, no 
less than 55,532 are said to have died in the Sirsd District 
alone in 1877-78. 

From 1879 to 1695 the agricultural history of the dis¬ 
trict was normal. The rabi harvest of 1895 was poor, and ibis 
was followed by a poor kharif in 1895 and a very bad rabi ia 
1896. The monsoon of 1896 failed almost completely. There 
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wore only 34 inches of rain between the 1st May and the I5t^ chaf^ii. s. 
October. The result was that the bardni were a totel 

failure. Priues which had been rising stenJily ainee April 189a 
TOaehed their highest point in Xovember iso’ll when they were 
os folioWSI— 


Wheat 
Jowdr 
Bajta 
Gram 

Famine relief works were opened in each tahsil on the 
" 9th NoTeraber 1896. The daily average by the sewnd w^k ot 
December was 1,731 and by the end of the month 8,-DO. In 
the beginning of B'ebtuary over 40,000 persons employ¬ 

ed, This rate of increase was maintained till June when the weekly 
average of the persona employed rose to over 73,000 per 
diem. The highest daily total was reached 
when 98,312 were in receipt of nssistanc©. Ram fell on the 
12th July and this first fall was followed by a good men soom 
The numbers relieved diminished very rapidly, and rehet operv 
tiona came to a close in September 1397. Thanks to the efforts 
made by the local authorities there were only thr^ deaths from 
starvation and four deaths from thirst. The death-rate rose 
considerably, however, for the people were as a mle eu fabled 
by want of footl before they accepted relief and had not 
Buffioient strength to bear up even against simple ail men te 1 he 
^ loss of life among cattle ivas very great. It was climated that 
by the ead of the famine the hdydm tracts of the district were 
kjft with only 15 per cent, of their requirements in plough 
cattle. Another great misfortune w'as the large iuerease m 
the areas mortgaged and sold. Tlie former increased by 97 per 
cent, on the average area mortgaged between 18^-86 and 
1892-94, and as almost every mortgage in the days before the 
Land Alienation Act came into force contained a condition 01 
this meant that a very large area was permanently alienated 
by agriculturists to persona of the money lending castes. 

Rupees 3,25,741 was supsended out of the kharif instalment 
for 1896 and Ra. 69,343 out of the rabi inatnlment for 1897. 
Rupees 4,41,299 was advanced to the people under the Agricmturiste 
Loans Act and Rs. 2,35,375 was given to the poorer landowners 
and tenants from the charitable fund which had beeu ooUected 
chiefly in England. Besides this the actual coat on mmine 
^ relief operations was Rs. 11,80,062. As a set off agai^t this 

t & 3 :p 0 ndituLra tho Ghaggar canals wer& dug, the Haim Hrancn 
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cHA^ii, H. jjf Western Jumna Canal was partially re-aiigned, the 
Pa^QiiEig. Rangoi cbaanei was cleared out and extended, and 589 tanks were 
excavated. A full accouat of the famine will be found in Captain 
Dunlop Smithes Final Beport on the Famine Relief opexationa in 
the Hiasar District in the Punjab, 1896-97. 

a Only two years elapsed and the district was again Tisited 
by famine. The year 1897-98 was a good one and Ra. 1,44,849 
of arrears of suspended revenue were collected. The khartT of 
1898 was bad and was followed by a bad mbi in 1899 and this 
necessitated the suspension of Rs, 3,34,753 out of the demand 
for the year and then came one of the worst monsoons 
on r^rd. Except for good falls of rain in June, the year was 

P ractically rainless. The falls for from July to the end of 
lecember varying from a total of 2 47 inches at Bhiwani to '13 
inch at Sirsi, 99 per cent, of the &drdm area sown failed com¬ 
pletely and Rs. 5,09,590 out of the revenue was suspended. The 
w'in tor months were practically rainless and the rabi crops sown on 
hrtfdni lands amounted to 1,200 aerea only of which 132 acres 
are re^rded as having matured. Rupees 90,254 out of the demand 
for this harvest had to be suspended. 

lu September 1899, the prices of wheat, barley, make, bejhar 
and gram all stood at 11 adrs per rupee. Relief works were 
started on the llth September 1899, By the middle of October 
over 50,090 persons ware employed, and the numbers rose rapid¬ 
ly till by the 3rd of ilarch when 161,561 persons were in 
receipt of relief. After this, numbers decreased gradually till the 
2 nd Juno when 96,524 persons wore being relieved. They then 
rose n^ain to 111,573 on the 14tb July after which they dfr 
creased rapidly till the end of September when famine relief 
operations came to an end. The monsoon broke on the 27th 
and was a good one resulting in a good kharif follow¬ 
ed by a good rabi. Rupees. 9,08,048 was distributed to the people 
m loans under the Agriculturists Loans Act and Rs. 5,18,698 waa 
giveii to the poorer classes as a free gift from charitable funds, 
Besides this the total cost of relief operations was Ra. 25,85,457 
A fuU account of the famine will be found in VoL IT of the 
Punjab Famine Report, 1899 and 1900. 

The rabi of 1901, was one of the best on record and went a 
lot^ way ^warda setting the people on their legs again, but 
this was followed by a bad klmnf in 1901 and a very bad rabi 
in 1902. The kharif and rabi of 1902-03 were also very bad 
and it was thought at one time that relief operations would 
have to be started ou a large scale again. Fortunately this was 
not neee^iy because the prices of adl the staple food grains 
^ntinued very low owing to good harvests mother parts of India. 
The kharif and rabi of 1903-04 were fortunately good and they 
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bava been followisd by a fair kharff in 1004. In 1901-02 it 
was necessary to suspend Rs, 5,74,191 out cf the total damand 
for the year and in 1&02-03 a further auni of Ks 5,03,563 was 
auspende^ In 1900-01 Rs, 1^40,882 at as remitted and in 1901 02 
the remiasiona amounted Ks. 11,47,710, and in 1902-03 loans 
granted under Agriculturists Loans Act were remitted to the 
extent of Ra. 2,49,013, while m 1903434 the remiasioiis of loans 
under this Act came to Ks, 6,50,853 ; thus during the seven years 
from 1396-97 to 1902-03, Government has spent tta. 37,65,519 on 
famine relief, has remitted revenue to the extent of Rs, 11,47,719, 
and agriculturists loans to the extent of Rs. 8,99,866, and Widea 
this Kg, 8,09,566 lias been given to the people from Charitable 
Relief Funds. In other words the relief given is equal to 
nearly eight years of the hxed land revenue of the district. 
In return for this vast expenditure we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that in spite of the fact that many persons in 
the last degrees of starvation reached the district from sur¬ 
rounding Native States, there were only seven recorded cases of 
death from hunger or thirst. 


CBAF. n, H. 

F&mjQv, 
FiLmiiifl ol 
iSSS-OJOtA 
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Administrative Divisions. 

CHAP. iix. A. The HissAr District Is under the centrul of the Commlgsioner 
f Ttra. Delhi Division. The hend-quarters of the district are at 

tiv^f^rHionsHia^r where there is a stnall civil station. The principal 
olhcers of the district staff are the Deputy CommiBsiouer, the 
District Superintendent of Policej the Civil Surgeon, the Dis¬ 
trict Judge, and two Extra Assistant Cototnissioners, The 
Deputy CotnraiBsioiior h usually an olhcer of tlie Indian Civil 
Service with from six to twelve years service. lie eiercifies 
the powers of a Magistrate of the first class, and, as a rule, 
ho is also empowered under Section! 30 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code to try aa a ^tagiatrate all offences not punishable with 
death. As District Magistrate he also hears apjieals from tlm 
orders of Magistrates of the second and third class. The 
Deputy Cotnmlssioi'iLer la also the Collector (or principal revenue 
officer,) and the llegiatrar of the District* The District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police is, subject to tho general supervision of tlie 
Deputy Com misaiouor, resjwnsibio for the good working of the 
Police force in the district, and for tho pi'Ovention and deteo- 
tiou of crime, and the pro^jcution of cognisabla offences* He 
has no magisterial powers. 

Tho Civil Surgeon is ex-q^ci<i Superintendent of the District 
Jail. He is rospousiblo for the sanitation of the district gone* 
rally, and for the working of the numerous dispensaries in the 
district* 

The District Judge, is the head of the principal Civil 
Court in the district* Besides his civil powers he is invested 
with the powers of a Magistrate of the first class and in this capacity 
he is sulject to the control of the District Magistrate* As 
a Civil Court, be is under the control of the DivislouM Judge 
at Ferozepore, ® 

Both Extra Assistant Comtaisstouers; are Magistrates of the 
first class. One at least has a good knowledge of English aud 
is in charge of the Treasury, the other ie eupposod to devote 
the greater part of his time to the revenue work of the district. 

Besides the Extra Assistant Commissioners at district 
head-quarters there ia an Aaaistant or Extra Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of the SirsA Tahsll which forma 
a sub division of the district* This officer has fii^t class 

f owora and is a Sub-Divisional Magistrate for the tahail 
n all revenue work he occupies the same position with recratd to 
tho Deputy Commissioner, ns the Revenue Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner* - 
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Fot the purpsea of jurisdiction in Crimmal and Civli CHA^m k. 
cases the district talli witlda the Feroaepra Sessions Division. Admimatrft- 

The Divisional and Sessions Judge at Feroaepm usually visitstiv|D^««Gi» 
Hissdr three or four titncs a year, to hear ca^os whioli have 
been cnmnaitted tor trial and to inspect the various Givll and 
Criminal Courts in tho district. 

For administrative purposes the district is divided into five TnhsU#. 
tahsilS} each under tho charge of a Taiisflddr with a Ndib-rahal- 
dar at taliafl hoad-quartara to assist him. The tahsfl head¬ 
quarters are at Idissir, llnusi^ Dliiwdiiii Fatehabad and ^Irsd. 

Tho two latter are very much larger hi area than the first three 
talisils and a portion of each has been constituted into a sub-tahsil 
with a Xdib-'l'ahsildar in charge. The hood-quarters of these sub- 
tahslls are at Tohdnn for Fatehabad and at Dabwiili for Sii^. At 
each tahail bead quarters CJtcept Hisadr there is a sub-treasury the 
primary object of which is to serve as a collecting centre for Govern¬ 
ment revenue of all kinds. At Hia^dr them is a District 
Treasury to which the collections made at the tahall sub- 
treasuries are remitted at frequent intervala. 

All the Tnhsildira am invested with the powers of Magia^ 
tratt >3 of the second class and as n rule all the I'* dib-Tnhstlddrs are 
invested with the pwers of Magistrates of the third class. 

Each tahsil is further sub-divided into a varying number " 

of thdnds or plice stations with a Deputy Inspector of Police 
or a first grade Sergeant in charge of each. Those officials are 
not in any way under the control of the Tabelldar, but axe 
directly under the Districfc Superintendent of Police. 

Each tahsil is also sub-divided into a number of Kdila or zani. 
oimlea with a zaiUdr in charge of each. The Zixilddr is not 
a Government official. He is almost invariably the headman 
or Uinhitrddr of a village included iathe3 !(U^ who has been 
appointed by selection from amon^ tho ^neral 

body of IctmhcirddTSt In making the selection attention is 
usually paid to the man's influence in the z<kilf his character^ 
the amount of landed property held by him, services he has 
already rendered to the State and so forth. 

Every zail is a collection of village or estates. In fixing the 
Ectiil limits care was taken that the inhabitants of the villages 
included in a sail had some eoromoa bond of union such as religion 
or tribe, and in selecting zailddrs preference is usually ^veu 
to men who are of the same tribe or religion as the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

The inhabitants of each village are subject to the control 
of the headmen or land>^rddrs of the village. These 
headmen or lcitnhckfddT$ are the sole relics we have left of the 
Tillage autonomy of former times. They represent tho village in 
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caA^ii^A alj ti-finsactioda with the State. It h their dutf to collect 
Aammiatrft. the Govern Dient revenue report crime, and the occurrence of 

deaths m the viJiage. 


Ab a renmneratiOD for their jnultifarioua duties they are j>ald 
the proeeoda of a cess which is equal to 5 per cent- of the land 
revenue of the village, but it is not for this that they do the work. 
The j>ost of l<Xrfiib<ifddt ie considered to be an honourable one 
among the rural folk, and it la much sought after. It is, 
iiofte^er, an hereditary office, and it is only for ccrtaiii definite 
reasons that the Collector of the district can paaa over the 
claims ot the neit heir* 


et4d«i 


CAaiilckiiirf. 


Patwdrts, 


'' c inilddr’s remuaeratioB consists of the asaisnment of 
a file 1 sum out of the revenue of somo particular village in the 
distnct. There are three gradea of zoiWdrs in the diatrict. In 
tlie four aouthern tahalls the amouuta assir/ned for the three 
grades are Rs, 80, Ka. 100 and lis. ISO per annum. In Sirsd the 
amounts assigned are Ra. 100, lls. ISO and Rs. 200 per annum. 

L iamhorddra there are in almost every village 

chauixddrs or village ivatclimen. The chauhiddr Is usually 
a man ofmfonor caste and IS treated as village menial. As a rule 
fo. 36 per annum. In a few eases, how- 
ever, the cAaw^drfr la paid in kind receiving a certain amount 
of gram or flour from each household. The cA-,„i;rfdr's pay is 
met by a small cess on all houses in tho viliago. As regards his 
dutiM the cAoiiiiKfnr is really the servant ct the village com- 
m^ity and takes his orders from the lamharddr. He has to 
head^juartem of the ihd^a within which the village 
1 . *ten produces tho birth and death 

responsible jointly with 
the Jaoibardar) for inspection and if they have not already been 

wntten up, they are brought op to date by the lArfna clerk” from 
mfomiation supp ed by the AmtkiAA-^ merK irom 

tbfi Bjimo LL ■ f ^ The chauh\ddr must at 

tern and S''’®'“f°™ation of the movements of bad oharac- 
?', co^eiJiable offence is committed the 

diauhddr must at once report the facta at the ihdna, 

the p<xiwdrioz vilWa 
n nt. Formerly th9 patwdii was the servant of the villacn 

^ He has now developed into a Government oS aSd 
reecivea a stipend of from i Ci ^ 4 ana 

one P«(it*drfhita th^harge 

most important duties are tf write up eerto 

«ch village, and to make a field to field^nal^^ on Ttt" 

twice a year in March and October. The Cilrf,;-, ; 

dite uu» Md scf?: sss 
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official who has charge of about twenty or morQ paiwdrdi for ^ 

whose good working lie is held resfioiisible. The fieEd ^dtitlrigo^s Criminal 
work is closely su[)ervlsed by the Tahsildar or Naib-Tabslldar 
wlioa either is on tour 

At the head'quarters of each tahall is an office Mndngo 
whoso duty is simply to check and copy into the tahai’l registers 
the various entries regarding crojtSr ctc.^ made by patwd^ £ 5 . The 
district kdniinffo has charge of the revonuo record room at 
Hissir, and be is generally responsible for the correctness ot all 
the revcQue records, 

Besides the official Magistrates there are a certam number 
of Honorary ilagistmtcs ; the iiames of these geotlemea and the 
powers they e,^crcisa are givea in I'able 3iJj Part li* 

There are also two MunHlJs at liead-qualters These officials 
exercise purely civil powers, and they dispa^ of the vast majority 
of the i>etty suits filed on ixnids. Details re^ai-diog the mini beta 
of district and rural officials will bo found in Table 33 of 
Part B. 


B —Criminal and Civil Justic©* 

The atatistics regarding Crimtrial and Civil Justice are eon- 
tained in Tables 34 and 35 of Part B, They call for no particular 
comment, 

Tho commonest form, of crime is cattle theft. Ifc is a relic o«tt]*tiidt. 
of the Lawless times prevalent before the establish men t of British 
rule when tho ability to steal cattio on a large scale was an 
hoaoural>ie distinction. It is now eontinod to the Pnchhdda and 
Uanghar tribes among whom it is still considered to be a venial 
oifeoeo- There is reason to fear that the number of thefts of 
cattle that take place is far in excess of the numbers registered at 
the various police stations in the district. The reason for this 
is the pravafoQce of the habit of taking and the presence 

of a considerable number of rmsagirs among tho inhabitants. 

Bunga is the reward paid by the osvner of the animals stolen 
for their recovery. The ra^sayiVs is tho habitual ^ trafficker in 
stolon cattle. When a man "has his cattle stolen his first effort 
is to track the animals. If he is not successful in. finding them 
^ in this way, he usually applies to the nearest T(^&sagir for assisb- 
* auce. There is a sort of fre^maSHjnry among ra^isfigtrs and usnaUy 
the owner will bo informed in a very few days of the amount of 
Ziunys he must pay before he can get back Ida animals* After 
a little haggling the bunga is agreed uixm and |>aid to the 
Then if the 7 \tssagir is an honest man, aa honour ia 
reckoned among thieves, the owner is told where he will find 
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CHAP, rti, B. cattle and on going to the place, which is invariably some 
Crlninal isolated Spot, the owner will find his cattle grazing contenedly 
j"s with no clue to the actual perpetrator of the theft. In such cases 
the owner is thankful to get back his camel and no rept>rt is made. 
Most of the russ-iptrs are men of considerable prominence, but it is 
almost impossible to get any evidence against them. Their ability 
to spirit away stolen animals (especially camels) borders on the 
marvellous. With such a state of affairs the only remedy seems 
to be e.xemplary sentences and an extensive use of Section 110 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. 


uugionntM The Hindu and Sikh Jdts are as a rule extraordinarily law 
o!Jai iribo*. abiding, but they are exceedingly litigious, and if they take to 
money lending they are more usurious even than Hnnias. 
The Bania's object when he lends money is to get w’hat ho 
deems to be a fair profit. The Jilts object is to get land, and ho 
Crimoi gene. not usually willing to accept any terms which will deprive 
niij. him of the land ho is striving to get. Crimes of violence are of 

comparatively rare occurrence. In recent years they have been 
most prevalent among Bishnois one of whose principal tenets 
is the sanctity of life. Apparently human life is not included in 
this definition. Highway robberies were fairly common during 
the famine. The most frequent method employed was for the 
robber to masquerade as a foot sore traveller to ask for a lift 
from the owner of a passing camel. The front seat on a camel 
is the easiest position and the pseudo traveller was usually given 
the seat behind, with the result that in a very short time the 
camel owner was felled from the camel by a stunning blow, 
and when he came to his senses could find no traces of his 
camel or the person whom he hod helped. A variant of this 
method is for the robber to pass as a merchant wanting to 
hire camels; once tlie camels are obtained and the village left far 
behind, the modus operandi was similar to that already des¬ 
cribed. This method requires for its successful execution more 
than one robber. Dacoities are not common, and are chiefly 
confined to wandering gangs of Sdnsis. 


Criminal 

IribM. 


There are two criminal tribes in the district, the Bauriahs 
and the Sdnsi's. The former are a criminal tribe only in name 
so far as this district is concerned. ^lost of them are settled 
down in villages and earn an honest livelihood either as tenants 
or as daily labourers. It is said, however, that they commit 
thefts when compelled by famine to leave their native villages. ^ 
All Bauriahs in the district have been rostered under the * 
Criminal Tribes Act. The Siinsis are a wandering tribe, who live 
by pilfering. Few of them ever do an honest day’s work. Frequent¬ 
ly, like the itinerant organ grinder, they are paid by the inhabi¬ 
tants of one village to move on to another. More common¬ 
ly if they come near a Jdt village they are driven off* by 
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the use or show of physical force on the part of the inhabitants, ^sa^xi, a 
Occasiooally they find a resting place for some months in a Land 
Pachhadaor llanghar village, where tlie owners are willing to orT^'ni 
levy blackmail on the proceetls of all thefts, or to use the Sansfs Tribei. 
as a screen for their own ofEjncoa, As the S^sis have no fixed 
abode, it i® not posaible to register them under the Crimiiial 
Tribes Act. 

There 13 a small local bar conaiating chiefly of pleaders at Lomi t»r, 
HissAr. The loaders are usually men of intelligeoce, and are 
of real assistance to the Courts before which they appear. There 
are petition-writers at all the tahsfla,. but these men are com* 
monest at district bead-sjuarters. The petit ion* writer is uaualiy 
tba only legal adviser that the ordinary litigant can afford to 
have recourse to. The petition-writer's knowledge of law is 
not 03 a rule very deep^ but ha can as a rule present the facte 
in a fairly intelligible form. He thus saves the time of tlie 
Courts. There are very few revenue agents, and the work these 
men do is not of any importancet 


C.—Land Revenue, 

The Hissar District, as a whole, owing to its recent colonisa^ vii^ ind 
tioq and development ofiers facilities for the study of the 
growth of lauded rights such aa are not often met with ; more tJm 
especially is this the case in Sirad where colonization is more JSS;™ 
recent even t^n ui the case of the four southern tahsils of 
the district. 

Torning first to the latter we find that in scarcely any 
ease does the history of rights in land go back further than that 
social upheaval of the district which was caused by the $an 
famine of Sam hat 1840. 

Their ordinary course of development in a typical 
chdrah village would bo much as follows. Previous to the tho «n tiidHw 
epoch of the saw clidlisa, village communitiea wore very sparsely 
scattered over the area of the four southera tahalls at long 
distances hrom each other* The inhabitants of any on© village 
would b© mostly, if not entirely, of the same tribe and clan, 
and their principal occupation would be pasture. Each 
separate household or family would break up and cultivate 
what little land was required for its austenance without 
mterfereuoe from any other inhabitant, the cnltivatioD’ bein^ 
in scattered patches round the inhabited site. The demand 
of the State, which was of an extremely fluctuating character, 
was distributed over land or over cattle, or partly over one 
and partly over tho other. Where the demand was token 
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CHAP* iiij o, kind at a dxcd Bliare, each cultivator paid sucli sliaro 
of hia produce. As often as not tbe State was forestalled 
Revflptie* its demand by a band of uiaraadiog PacbLadas 

SlAtflClUDaH ° -n ,-11 O'11 

TtGbti bdoTo tbc or Kanghars or Patiala Sikhs. 

Mil cAoJiio* 

Tho burdens attaching to the possession of land were under 
such circa instances more apparent and obvious thaa the 
ailvaatagoft, nnd the land hadi in consequence of this and also of 
the unlimited area available, no market value, and sales or 
alienations were of course unknown* 

Cultivators were constantly tl>rowing up thoir holdings 
in seasons of scarcity and moving od" to jJaces whore conditiona 
were more favourable and marauders less pleatifuL TJie difficulty 
under such circumstances was of eo'urso to get suffideut 
land cultivated to pay tho constantly fluctuating domanda of the 
State and of the wandering freebooters. Up to this j>erlod 
nothing of tho uaturo of laiide^i rights as between individuals 
had oome into existence, though their germ was to be found in 
the more or leas hazily rocognized right of the corporate com¬ 
munity to the lands iKljaceiit to the homestead, which, owing 
to tbe gri>at distances between village and village, were in 
no way defined or demarcated* 

nt!«iu ot tbe Such was the state of things probably when the s<in 
chUisa famine broke up on the district. Its immediate*nnd 
direct effect was to overwhelm and scatter all but the strongest 
and oldest village eommuuitiesi and those were of course 
much reduced by tho emigration of individuals. The inhabit 
tants of tho smaller villages in many oases took refuge in the 
larger villages, more with a view to escaj^e the raids of 
marauders than to escape the famine* Tbe ultimate elFeefe 
of the famine was to reduce the four southern tabslk of 
tho difitirict to a practi ally uninhabited wostCi the battle 
ground of conteuding tribes of freebooters. 

In this state the district ooutinued for eeveral years, but 
shortly before the first iU /ac^n establishment of British authority 
in 1810, the deserted waste began to ho very slowly 
recolonia^* In many cases the old inhabitants returned to 
their old sites and repossessed themselves of their corporate 
lands and other new vili iges were settled, or old sites ocoupiod 
by entirely new iramigranta mostly from the west* All tiieae 
communities were for tho most part self-cultivating, and there 
was as before little or no idea of individual rights in land os 
opposed to the corporate rights of the village commurnty 
generally. Each mau culltivat^ what land he needed with¬ 
out reference to any one else, and the common expensea of 
the village, iucluding tho regular or irregular demand of tho 
immediately ruling jx>wer, wero distribute over tbe brother^ 
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tenures, 

hood, either according to land cultivated or number of cattle, c. 

or any other method thought apj)licable. As yet individual Land 
rights in land had not appeanxl and the corporate rights of R<»v«>uu©. 
the community had not taken any definite shape. 

Such was the state of matters when British power ap- Biituhruio. 
poared on the scene. A revenue assessment, whatever fonn it 
may have Liken, was the primary agent in inducing that prowss 
of effervescence and evaporation out of which liave crystallized 
the rit^hts with which wo are now familiar ; and the process was 
of ciu^rso aided by the greater security consequent on established 
rule. 


The first and perhaps immediate result of the advent of a 
settlerl Government was the founding of numbers of new 
villages. Considerable areas were leased by Government to 
individuals in which to found villages and settle cultivators, 
and many old village sites which had lain waste and deserted 
since the chdlUa were treated in a similar manner. Many 
villages were farmed to individual members of the commercial 
classes for arrears which accrued in the payment of the very 
heavy assessments which wore imposed in the early years of 
our rule ; and a not inconsiderable number of villages were 
transferred by sale or alienation by the original cultivators 
themselves to individuals. 

The persons who thus obtained a position of authority 
and influence in these villages came gradually to be treatetl as j^attidari tea- 
the proprietors of the soil and of course realized profits in 
the 8hai)e of rent from the actual cultivators either ^ttled 
by themselves or who had been in cultivating possession at 
the time of the farm or transfer and had then sunk to the 
level of their tenants or as they were called boladars. The 
development of tenant right will be noticed below. 

The farmers, lessees, &c., of such villages having thus 
acquired the position of proprietors were so recorded for the 
first time in the Settlement of 1840-41 and the tenures of 
the estates owned by them were and at present generally 
are of the type known as zaminddri communal or simple, 
and patliddrit in the latter of which each proprietor’s interest 
in the common income and assets of the village is measured 
by ancestral shares. The fact that a large number of the 
present zamfndtiri tenures originated in farms given by Govern¬ 
ment on account of the accrual of arrears is shown by the 
fact that oven at the present time this class of tenure is 
described in tlie common speech of the country side as 
“ tihekadar ” or farm. 
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Iq addition to the abovo a large number of old and 
deserted villages were re-settled by the original holders whom 
the advent of settled Government induced to return to their 
ancient abodes, and in these together with those which hod 
never been entirely deserted b 5 the former holders, number- 
in*' about 150, a development of rights, both corporal and 
individual, commenced on lines analogous to tho^ noticed 
abovo. In such villages the corporate rights of tlie cultivating 
brotherhood as opposed to the individual rights of a sole 
farmer or lessee were the first to come to the surface. 
Land was plentiful and each househcdd in the village could 
ap{)ropriate and cultivate as much os it needed without 
pressure on the members of the community, but no idea 
of individual proprietary right in a specific plot carrying with 
it the power of alienation or transfer as against the other memr 
bers of the brotherhood had yet sprung into existence. So far 
as any idea of pronrietary right existed, such a right was vested 
in the brotherhood generally, and each member or rather each 
separate household or family paid a share of the Government 
demand proportional to the area of the village lands actually 
cultivated by it from year to year. 

Such was the origin of the tenure which s now classed as- 
hhayd Jidrth in which each pn^rietor has an interest in the 
village or subdivision of the village proportional to the area 
of laud hdd by him in separate proprietary right. 

In connection with the early stages of the development of 
the bhaydchdrah tenure it will be useful to notice the system 
known as chaulyicha. It was a method formerly in vogue for 
the distribution of the Government demand, and its special 
feature was that it aimed at including in the distribution not 
only the actual cultivators of land but also the non-cultivating 
members of the community, such as the Bania and the villa^ 
menial. 

In order to effect this ol^ect, the land {cthaTtiy was not 
made the sole basis of distril^tion but a rate was ali levied 
upon every head of cattle s hoof) upon every house {htdiy 
and upon ovoiy male head of the population {pjgri tagri, tagri 
=the cotton thread worn round the waist by Ixiys). It was in- 
fact a combination of four rates. Given the total Government 
demand for the year, it was divided, according to the exigen¬ 
cies of the season, into four parts, each of which was raWl 
by its own rate, one by a rate upon land actually cultivated 
in the year, another by a rate on cattle, another by a rate 
upon the houses, and the fourth by a poll rate, ^ho object 
to be gamed by this arran^mont was that no one might 
escape altogether from contributing to the revenue, and %t 
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that the greater share of the btirdeo should fall upon the chap, ni. c. 
land. Thus, while the viliage 8hop-keet>er and the Tillage t.(ind 
artisan fell under the two latter rates only tho ow’ner of laud 
fell under all four» This method was introduced into the Htssdr 
District during the currency of the first tea years Settlement 
<I31G'1825) by Hfr. Fraser, the Collector, in order, as he 
thought, to facilitate the collection of the revenue. There was, 
however, no hied rule for regulating the projiortion of the seve¬ 
ral rates: but each 3 ^ear, according as the season was good or 
bad, the amount to be levied by rate upon the land was 
increased or diminished according as the village authorities might 
determine, the other rates decreiisintf or increasing in proportion. 

This naturally gave rise to much injustice and oppression towards 
the weaker mouibeT of the community* The subsequent 
development of the ekaubacha eyatem will be noticed below* 

To turn again to the development of landed rights in the 
brotherhood or hknyrichtin^ villages. In process of time as the 
cultivating brotbeihocd became more attached to their village 
lands and less ready to leave them in .se.isons of difficulty 
they called in and settled cultivators of different tribes from 
the surrounding States^ especially those of Raj pdf dn a, which 
offci'sd then au almost inexhaustible field for such recruit¬ 
ment. The object of the step w’as to increase the area 
under cultivatton and therehy to lessen the burden of the 
State demand on each individual member or household of the 
coiuraunify. Such new recruits w'ere gladly welcometl and as 
bhmnbhai (earth brothers) practically admitted to all privileges 
enjoyed by the original nxembers of the cultivating brotherliood 
and they contributed to the village 6cicA or revenue distribu¬ 
tion on the same terms as the latter* 3ut the diilerenee 10 
origin appears not to have been lost sight of* In many cases 
village menials such as Fhatis, Kuoihdxs and Chamars were 
atlmitted to the same status as these immigrants. 

In addiriou to the above there w'ore in the brotherhood 
villages certain cultivators not included among the original in¬ 
habitants of the village nor omong subsequent immigrants ad¬ 
mitted to the brotherhood, who w hile they generally contributed 
to the village hucii on the same terms as other cultivators, 
were not regarded as members of the brotherhood, but culti¬ 
vated ns boladtirs or tenants of the latter in its corporate capa¬ 
city. Here then we find the idea of the corpomte right of 
the community emerging in distinct shape* to which the first 
definite recognition was given by the definition and demarca¬ 
tion of village boundaries at the revenue survey of Haridna 
which eonimenced in 1837, 
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Meanwhile^ however, landed right aa between individual 
houaebolda or families of the cultivating brotherhood we^re 
fliou ly springing into eiistonce- Each distinct household or family 
of the coimnunity would confine its annual cultivation to 
more or less tho same portion {ht^r rucr) of the village lands 
or extend it around some piticulur spot and its claim to cul¬ 
tivate there as against other members of the community would 
gradually come to be Tec1^g^li3!ed by the other members and 
j>erimi ;3 enforced in the viilago council {j^arichthiaf) but to this 
right there would bo attached no idea of a power of alienation 
outside the brotlmrbood* If any cultivating family threw up 
its lands they would revert to the brotherhood generally. Such 
were the someM hat indeSnite ideas aa to proprietary right 
prevailing prior to the first Ecgular Settlement of 1840-41, 

The Settlement crystallized these ideas, perhaps premBture- 
ly, into a definite legal shape and turned their development 
into a definite channel* 

In the case of the descendants of the origiDal settlers or of 
immigrants who liad been as described above, Kubsequeutiy admit¬ 
ted to the brotiicrhood, the Settlement Officer as a general 
rule conferred full and separate proprietary rights on each 
distinct family or household in so much of the village lantU as 
each such family or houseliold held in separate cultivating 
j)osseBsion while this area also measured the lute rest of each iu 
the common waste laud of the visage. The descendants of the 
original settlers or of the members of their household w ho we re 
termed bi^waltddrs and also those of the immigrants Bubfleqiiontly 
admitted to the brotherhood wlio were termed k ^dftn. iirsdTi^ 
w'ere tlius put on practically an exactly similar footing and the 
proprietary right in the village lands was vested in theiiij a 
ixirtion in severalty and a portion jointly. 

The hdaddrs who have been mentioned above in connection 
with hh'xydckdrah villages wore given the status of tenants in 
the Settlement; they w ill be noticed in greater detail below* 

At tbo Settlement of 1840-41 landed rights had thus do* 
veloped to the extent that each family or household had a 
recognized right to cultivate certain portion of the village 
lands aa against other familiea. 

In many hluxydehdrah villages, however, the development had 
been marked by a stage interm^iate between the corporate ri^'^ht 
of the community as a whole and the evolution of the rights of 
the family or household. The original founders of the vilkc/Q 
wore few in number, and the diflereut families descended from 
one such founder would in many casea be related to each other 
by closer-ties then to the other families of the village. They 
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IctTtded righ£$^ 


would occupy the same portion of the village homo&tead and lU- o. 
would cultivate adjacent portions of the village lauds and £and 
would as their numbers increased in course of time develop into Bev anua. 
a corporate body inside and aubordinate to the entire body of ibui«?* 
tlio Tillage community. Such a division of the village ia c^ed 
a pdna or tkvl^ and is common in all hhaydehdrak villages to 
the present time. The development of the distinct rights of 
the family was a stage subsequent to the development of the 
pdn/n or tkula* In other cases division intOj^^ids or has 

been causefl by the admission of a body ot now arrivals of a 
tribo or clan distinct from that of the original settlers, who 
have on arrival been allowed to settle and cultivate in some 
portion of the village lands and a distinct pdna has thus at 
once come into existence. 


It has been shown above that many if not moat of the 
villages now held in patiiddri tenure originated in a lease or lAggi. 
farm to certain individuals, but m not a few instances this 
tenure is found in villages which have been founded by groups 
of nearly related individuals of the agricultural tribes. Some 
of the older Pacbhida villages in the Fatehiibdd Tahsil are thus 
held, and the fact that these people are but little oddicbod 
to cultivation and that but little of the urea of their villages 
was till recent years cultivated, probably compelled them to 
preserve carefully the memory of the original shares of the 
roundera and of the extent to which they wore modified by tho 
Eaultiplication of families, as a measoro of tho interest of each 
family in the common income and pro|>erty of the village. As 
would be expected, the idea of tho landed rights of individual 
families did not develop so early in villager of this type oh in 
the villages of bkaydohdrak type. 


In some of the latter such rights had not become distinct 
enough^ even at the ^ttloment of 1840-41 to enable the Settle* 
ment Officer to convert them into separate proprietary rights, 
and the distribution of revenue in these villages continuf^ on 
the basis of area actually cultivated from year to year instead 
of on the basis of land owned as became the practice in villages in 
which proprietary or rights had come to be re¬ 

cognized. 


Such was the point of development to which proprietary Sabaiqa a a i 
right in land wore brought by the Settlement operations of 
1840-iL The subsequent development proecoded on the Hnos 
of increasing disintegration of the proprietary group, com¬ 
bined with increased distinctness in, and a clearer appreciation 
of, the value of proprietary rights in proportion as these rights 
themselves became more valuable in consequence of the limi¬ 
tation for tho first time of the State demand to a moderate amount 
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CHAP, m, 0. and of the increased value of a^pcultaral produce and the 
Laujj increasing deveIopni»*nt of the district. The curtailment of the 
Revenue, right of the hidim J^iradris will supply a good instance of 

devalomncot of toiS. 

Uadoa rlgbU. 

Soon after the Settlement of 1840-41 the hiswaJiddrs began 
to understand the effect on their interests of the grant of 
equal proprietary rights to kadim kirsdna and a struggle ensuode 
in which, after special enquiry, Government laid down that the 
kirsdn htd(ni$ had no claim to participate in a partition of the 
common lands of a village, and it was sul^uently held 
judicially that they could not claim to participate in the village in¬ 
come arising from grasung fees. Finally, in 1860, the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment ruled that the kcidini kiradna must be held to bo vidlikdn 
kabicit i. absolute proprietors of land actually held by them 
in severalty without any claim to a share in the common land 
or common income of the village. 

Although at the Settlement of 1840-41 the separate pro¬ 
prietary rights of individual cultivating families were for the 
first time fully recognized, still many villages continued to be 
held jointly by the brotherhood. Since then, as noticed above, 
such proprietary bodies, and the smaller proprietary bodies, 
such as joint families and households have all been undergoing a 
process of subdivision, and this process has in the recent Settle¬ 
ment culminated in a large number of partitions generally brought 
about privately in the case of family groups and by resort to 
legal procedure in the case of larger groups, with the result that 
the number of separate proprietary groups has been very largely 
increased ; but the process is certainly not yet at an end, and 
where such a group is still joint, the shares regulating the in¬ 
terests of the different individuals within the group are jealously 
preserved to such an extent indeed that in many cases 
where one member cultivates more than his share of the joint 
land, he pays not only the Government demand on the excess 
land but also a mdlikdna in the shape of rent to the other mem¬ 
bers. In many villages this practice is in force in the case of 
the cultivation of the ahdmildt or village common land of the 
. village by a single member or family of the village brotherhood, 
but hero again the tendency for what is l^ally mere cnltivat- 
ing possession to ripen into something of the nature of a 
right to possession, in the common opinion of the village, is 
apparent and areas of common land so cultivated {hissaddri 
kdsht) are, where no mdltkdna is paid, regarded as little leas 
than the absolute property of the cultivating brother. 

Sixu, The development of proprietary rights in the Sirsd Talisll 
proceeded on similar lines. 
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The differences observable are due to the still more recent a 

colonization of Sirsd and partly no doubt to the fact that the^ Land 
develop!nfj rights in the two tracts were not dealt with in the 
same Settlements nor by the same officials. 

At the time that the territory comprised witliin the present stauof rights 
Sirsa Tahsil came for the first time under BVitrsh influence there Btiiuh 
were only some thirty villages along the Ghaggar,. and none in 
the sandy tract to tlie south nor in the Rtdii or dry tract to 
the north. IM o sooner, however, had the shadow of British 
authority been cast on the tract, though its sul^tance was not 
yet there, than the adjacent States of Patiala and Bikanir began 
to push their colonists uito the Rohi and Bagar tracts succes¬ 
sively,. and the latter proceeded to found villages wliich they held 
subject to the payment of a share of the produce to tlie Ruler 
under whoso auspices tiiey had settled. 

The first step in the development of any landed rights was 
the demarcation of the jurisdiction of each State. This was bouad- 
accomplished between 1828 and 1838. The tract was then found 
to bo more or less sparsely occupied, by village communities 
collected into inhabited sites and cultivating and pasturing their 
cattle on the adjacent prairie lands, but such lauds w^oro not 
demarcated by any fixed and definite boundaries. The unit 
of administration was the inhabited site, and not any pre¬ 
cisely defined block of land. As in the southern tahsils of the 
district, the joint right of the village community to the lands 
round their homestead was the first to claim recognition which 
was given in 1837 when these laiuls wore defined and demar¬ 
cated preparatory to the Revenue survey which took place in 
^ 1840-41. 

Within the village community there appear to have been D*T®!£)pm«i* 
two types of developnjeut In the hhaydclUtrah or brother-J,. a‘5 
hood vill^as. it proceeded on much the same lines as in the ▼iii*B*** 
similar villages in the other tahsils of the other district. 

Each individual family of the brotherhood cultivated such land 
M it needed. Where the Government demand was collected 
in kind, each such family paid the fixed share of its produce, 
and where it was paid in casli, the proportionate share due on 
its cultivation. The headmen or lamharddrs in such villages 
although allowed certain perquisites, enjoyed no rights supenm: 
to those of the other members of the brotherhood. 

In other villages, however, matters were diflerent. In them 
the headmen had been from the first something more than the ^ 

leaders of a band of colonists. Their position had been rather 
that of lessees from the State settling cultivators in the leased 
lands. The terra of the original lease, whether granted by a 
Native State or by the British Government, implied that the 
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CHAP^i, a i 0 ^ in their favour alone, and they from the first levied 
Land fixed rents from the cultivators (boladdrs) which left them a 
5?dopMnt of profit after the payment of the State demand, while 

lo boiaddri vii- all loss arising from the income of rents in any year being less 
than the amount of the State demand, owing to the absconding 
of cultivators or other causes, was borne by the lambarddrs. 

, But while the lambarddrs were thus in a distinctly superior 
position, the cultivators were left in undisturbed possession so 
long ns the customaiy rent was paid, and when a cultivator 
died the right to till bis fields passed to his sons in equal 
shares. 


Efidat of fint 
Begular BeiUe- 
menu 


Such was the state of matters when the first Hegular 
Settlement commenced in 1852, and one of the tasks which 
the Settlement Officer undertook was the determination of the 
persons in whom wore vested proprietary rights in the soil. In 
the boladdri villages in which rent had been taken the lam- 
harddrs or paiichs wore probably correctly declared to be 
pronriotors of the whole of the village lands and the cultivators 
settM by them were declared to be tenants. In 
the h^ydchdrah villages, however, matters were different, and 
It a declaration of proprietary right was to bo made which 
should in any way fit in with the ideas of the people it should 
^ in the other tahslls, have comprehended at least nil tho 
de^ndanta of the original colonists so far as the lands actually 
cultivated by them wore concerned. As a fact proprietary 
nghts in the whole of the village lands were in the case of tho 
bbaydc/^r<^ vihagos, as in that of boladdri villages, conferred 
upon the lambarddrs or upon them and certain other individuals 
of the oomiDunity who were for some reason prominent members 
thereof and the shar^ of the persons so declare<l proprietors 
wore fix^ m an equally arbitrary manner. Tho hardship in tho 
cw of the bhaydchdrah villa^ was increased by the fact tha^ 
It WM laid down tliat persons declared proprietor^ alone had tho 
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Tho Sottlemeot Officer proposed restrictions on alienation chap, hi, a 
of the proprietary rights conferred, but these woio not sanctioned j^d 
by Government. Revenue. 

Tho common income of tho village is an important elo- 
mont in its social economy. It is generally of three kinds; 
th.it realized from ang-charai or grazing duos, tho proceeds of tho 
hu'li or hearth tax, and rent realized from persons cultivating * 
portions of the common land of tho village. 

Tho old system of chaubacfia has been already referred to. 

It was generally abolished at tho Settlement of 1840-41, as 
being one which was proiluctive of much oppression and hard¬ 
ship to the weaker members of the community. The system 
was continued in force in a few villages up to the Settlement 
of 1863, when it was Bnally superseded. In place however of 
tho distribution of a portion of the revenue on the cattle and 
hearths or houses {kudis) of the village, the proprietors were 
allowed to realize fixed foes for grazing {ang-charai) and a hearth 
or houso tax (huilt) at fixed rates. These two items of tho 
common income are thus a sun*ival of tho old chavhacha which 
prevailed in the four southern tahsils of the district. The grazing 
1003 [ang or oktinga) are levied at various rates ; tho maximum 
aro Re. I for a milch buffalo, 8 annas for a cow, 4 annas for a 
buffiilo calf, and 2 annas for a steer or heifer. Plough bullocks 
aro exempt from payment. In many villages where but little 
waste is left, tho rates charged aro half tho above or less. In 
some villages, where tho proprietors own a largo number of cattle, 
they, as well as non-propriotors, pay the grazing dues, and in 
others only tho non-proprietors pay. In any case tho grazing 
foas form part of tho common income of tho village in which none 
but full proprietors, thus excluding Jcadim kirshm, have any in¬ 
terest. In many villages tho levy of grazing fees has beon given 
up owing to the decrease in tho area of waste available for 
pasture, but whether they aro levied or not, all tho inhabitants 
of the village, of whatever status, Iiavo a customary right to 
graze thoir cattle on tho village waste. 

The kudi or hearth tax is generally levied at tho rate of 
Re. 1 per annum from those residents of the village who 
cultivate no land, and in many hhaydchdrah and in some pattu 
ddri villages from those who, while cultivating as tenants of 
a particular proprietor, are not occupancy tenants nor cultivate 
in the common land of the village. In zaminddri villages tho 
rato of tho hearth tax is generally Rs. 2 per annum. 

In hhaydchdrah and paitiddri villages rent is, with a few 
exceptions, realized from non-proprietors who cultivate the 
shdmUat land of the village ; a large number of these are 
occupancy tenants, whose holdings have been excluded from 
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CHAP^i, a partition. In many villages of the same kind, especially those 
Land in which there is a lari^ area of common land much of which 
*8 cultivated by individual proprietors, the latter pay rent to 
village brotherhood, and this forms an item of the 
paditare, tU- Common village income. Kftdhn kirsthin have no interest in this- 
income. The right to extract crude saltpetre from the saline 
earth in the vicinity of the village site is often sold by the 
proprietary body, excluding the kadfm knstins, for considerable- 
sums which go to swell the village income. In bkaydchdroK 
and pattiddri villages where pabi grows plentifully a fee of lie. 1 
per house, called dardnti yaiiddsi is levied tor the right to cut the^ 
jhda, or else the right to do so is sold to one or more residents 
of the village. Dharat or weighment fees are realized in only a 
very few villages. ^ 

Kadim kirsdtis have no interest in the above kinds of 
income which, where there is much common village land often 
amounts to a considerable sum. In such cases the total income 
is expended in payment of the Government demand, and the- 
balance of the latter is realized by a bdch on the proprietors 
under which, m the case of bkaydcluirah and pattiddri villaires 
each proprietor pays a sum proportional to the land rcvenuo 
for which he is primarily respjnsible as recorded in the iamd- 
bandi of the village. Where the income is small, it is often 
divided among the full proprietors in proportion to the extent of 
their interest in the village common land, oris expended in some 
object of common utility to the village, such as the enlarging of 
the tonk or the erection of a okaupdt, or again some of it is 
occasionally expen led m defraying part of the common incidental 
expenses of the village. 


The incidOTtal eipenM falUng on the vill^e oommunitv 
such as sums given m chanty to beggars, or expended on octi’ 
sions when an-.ncAoyat visits the viUage. or in the entertain- 
ment of travollers, passing subordinate olttoials and others of 
a similar nature, are met from the malba fund of the villaim 
The charges are in the hrst place advanced by the village Bwia 
Mulbaharddr generally to the headmen and debited to tho 
malba account of the vUlago. The latter is, or is sunnoanH tl 
be, audited at tho time of tho kharif instalment, or*^msomQ 
oases then and at the time of the rabi instalment also The 
sum expended u then refunded to the Bania from the 'malba 
fund which till recently amounted to 5 per cent, of the Govern 
ment revenue and was paid by aU propnetors. Any deficit wiJ 
made up by a further eontributnm (harirfcAa) levied somotimea. 
where the hearth tax was not paid, at an equal rate on each 
hearth or house (tudi). and in other cases on each proprie¬ 
tor proportionately to the amount of land revenue for which 
he was primarily responsible, while any excess jn malba income 
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^>vor expenditure was appropriated by the headmen. This was CBkP. in. g. 
the theory, but in practice the lambarddrs generally appropriat- Land 
ed.tho whole of the 5 per cent, malba cess, and defrayed 
the actual expenses incurred by a contribution levied as al^ve 
•on the whole village or on the proprietors. In t» e recent settle¬ 
ment the 5 per cent, malba cess has been abolished, and for it 
substituted a system of audit in presence of the brotherhood, 
and levy of the actual sum found to have been expended either 
by a distribution at equal rates on hearths or houses where the 
hearth tax is not levied or by one proportional to the Govern¬ 
ment demand on each proprietor. The proceeds of the hearth 
tax where levied are often devoted to meeting the malba 
expenses. 

In taminddri villages the malba expenses are as a general 
rule incurred and defrayed by tire resident tenants, and the pro¬ 
prietors, often non-residents, have no concern with them what¬ 
ever. 


In dealing with the development of landed rights the family The bmUy 
proprietary group has appeared as an important social unit in 
the evolution of individual proprietary right in the community. 

Another important social unit is the commensal group joint in 
residence and estate and which has a common hearth {chula). 

The commensal group has among all agricultural communities 
an innate tendency to sub-divide. When the sons grow up they 
one by one marry, and after the father’s death, or sometimes 
even before each one sets up a separate residence for himself, 
though it may be adjacent to or in fact a portion of the an¬ 
cestral tenement. This is a process which probably comes into 
action as soon as a village community begins to exist. But the 
idea of a concurrent sojiaration of proprietary rights in land is a 
much later stage of development ana can in the nature of 
things only begin to act when the idea of individual as opposed 
to corporate projxjrty has to some extent emerged. In other 
words the disintegration of the proprietary group is considerably 
posterior in time to that of the commensal group, and in fact, 
as has been shown above, that of the former has in this district 
only now reached such a stage that it can be said that the pro¬ 
prietary and commensal groups are in a very largo proportion of 
cases co-ex tensive. For the purpose of succession and property 
the family must be taken to have a wider meaning than the 
commensal group or even, as now sub-divided, the average pro¬ 
prietary group. It includes in fact all the agnatic descendants 
of a common ancestor of whom none are more than five gene¬ 
rations or so distant from him. Property which has descended 
from such an ancestor is regarded as thejWdi or ancestral pro¬ 
perty of his descendants and, as will be seen below, is subject 
to certain restrictions which do not afiect self-acquired property. 
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CHAP^i.ci Belatives who balong to tho same comm□naal group as the owner 
Land property have uo greater prospective interest in it on that 
Tht^*f™iy account than the rebtivea who aro gepnrnte in estate. 

iuLmi ut Labgrit- 

Inheritance in all cases follows the rule of represenfatioui 
*. if an heir who would havo been entitled is dead, bia male 
heira will succeed to his interest. The main object of rural enstome 
in regai^ to present and raversionary rights in property is to 
keep It in tho agnatic group or family, and thus in all but a very 
few cases only agnates can succeed. 

The main rules of inheritance are as follows r SueoegeioQj 
goes first to tho sons and sons' sons, dec., jjor stirpos with 
represetitotion, i c., if a son has died the share which ho 
would have token goes to his eons and so on. If a sou has 
die<i leaving a widow, she takes a life interest in the share which 
would havo come Co Jiim. The nearer mab descendants do not 
thus exclude the more remote, but all share according to 
the position which they occupy in relation to the deceased. 
As betwMQ ^ns by different mothers, tho usual rule is tliat the 
distribution is equal among all sons, i, e , petyvand or bl^Uoubat, 
and not by mothers chundawand or In other words 

no regard la jiaid to uterine descent. The higher castes in 
town generally follow, however, tho latter rule. In the absence 
of sons tho widow takes a lile interest in tho deceased's estate, 
but where sons succeed she has a claim to suitable mainteuanea 
only. On the death of ^ the widow, or In her absence, or on her 
re-marriage, the father, if alive, succeeds. This of course rarely 
happens, as it is not often that the son separates from his 
father during tho latter's Ufefcime, and still loss often does a 
separated son obtain a separate part of tho family land on 
partition before his father 3 death. The father’s succession is 
confined practically to cases in which a separated sou has ac¬ 
quired land subsequently. 

After the father the succosaiou goes to the brothers and 
their descendants per stirpes and by representation ; if a brother 
has died leaving a aonleaa widow, she takes a life interest in 
tlie share wliich would have gone to the deceased brother. In the 
absence of brothers or brotliers' sons or widows the mother of tho 
deceased takes a life interest similar to that of the ‘ widow. 
In the absence of any of the above the succession goes 
to the nearest agnate branch per stirpes and by repre¬ 
sentation. ^ 

Daughters and their issue have no customary rirrht to 
^c^ed, they are entitled to maintenance and to bo suitably be¬ 
trothed and married. ^ 
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Tho ^roup of a^nafeis relfttiv'oa (e^jaddi} caa ba artificially ^ 

iiicivm.j.l by aloptloii {got lena). A man who has no natural L^nd 
son may odopf; a person who will henoetbrth stand to kira in 
tiio pij^ition of a natural son while losing' all rights ofsin.-cfes^ 
aion in hi?? own natural family. Tho adoptis'o son should be 
preferably a nnphuw {hhctii/a}t or if no nephow ia available, thou 
thi nearest agnatic lelativo {e^Jaddi) of a lower genoratioti than 
the adopter who is. If there is none suoh then a sister’s son or 
any member of the g&t may be adopted. Tlie adoptive son' 
adoption, for all purposes a mombor of. the adoptivQj 

The gh'irjiwti or sondh-law who has^ permanently taken 
up his residence in hia fatbordudaw's hons&, wliieh praoti* 
eally only lvapi>3ns when the latter has no son, though he is 
n-it in the pjsifcion of an adopted son nor has any right to 
^ snceeev.!, occasionally with the consent of the agnates may 
receive a prordon of his fntherdu4aw*3 estate, generally a field, 
or two. The retahiH his full rights of succession in 

his own family. 

The rules, whose object it i.s to prevent alienation of 
ancestral property out of the family, are no leas strict than 
those w hich secure its successiou therein. 

A father cannot distribute the ancestral immoveable-pro^ 
perty of the family unequahy among his sons; if he does, 
the distribution will be open to amendment on hia death. A 
father w'ill sometimes distribute his immoveable property equally 
among hia sons during hia lifetime «aud keep a share him¬ 
self, which on his death will goto the son who has remained 
joint with Jiim. • 

The alionation of immoveablo property by an owner by 
way of mortgage or solo is, of course, common, but if done 
with the express object of defeating the prospect]vo rights 
ot sons or agnatio heirs It is open to recmron. It is not open 
to objecfcicm if efiocted In order to pay off debts properly in¬ 
curred or for other purposes necessary to the welfare of the 
family. The same of coui'se also applies to alienation by a 
widow of property in which ahe has a life interest. Small gifts 
to temples or for religious puriioses or to daughters' sons are 
generally maiutained if not made with the abject of defeatr. 
iug the rights of the agnatic heirs^ 

It will be wall to notice the main principle underlying the no- 
menclature applied to different cla^^ses of agnatic relatives. It 
is that all persona ht tlifr same generation (pih*) are consider¬ 
ed equally distant in relationship without regard to degrooa 
and aio jeferrod to by one and the actual reiataoi^hi^* 
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ctm odIj be e:£prosdttI by aa additional peri^hmsi!?. Thus a \ 
gmndfather and great-uinSe who ts in the same generation os 
the grand father are both known m d*\da^ an uncle as well asau 
unclos cousin as c/ido^a, and a cousin and ail in the same 
generation as the apeakei* as hlidL A brother Ls eallod sa^ bkai^ 
while if a nian wishes to moke it dear that he b speaking of 
a cousin he calls liim a chdclia ha beta hhai A coueinb eon 
and a brother's son are both equally classed as lAat^ja and a 
grandson and a nephew'^a son ore both called potra* 

The names of relatives by marriage and through females are 
very numerous and complicatetL Soma of the principal ones are 
collected below. 

The persons related through the wife are termed as follows r 
susra (wife’s father)^ sa 9 (wife's mother), sahal (wifeb brother)^ 
sdiAt? (wife^s brother’s wife), sd^i (wife’s sister), ^wifeb 

sister's husband). The above relatives thrmi^i the wife are- 
called collectively the of the husband. The word prim* 

arily means the house of the wife’s family, wirsd the same 
term b UBod for the collective kindred of the husband as con* 
nected by marriage with the wife. Susra is the husband’s father 
and sds the husband’s mother, J^nth is the husband's older 
brother and fethrdnt is his wife, Dewar b the husband’s younger 
brother and dewardni b his wife. 

The following names express the relations subsisting between 
the kindred of the wife and the kindred of the husband* 
Samdhi (son’s or nephew's father’in-Inw), (brother’s 

fatherda*Ia\v), samdh^tn (somimlaw’s brother). The son’s, 
grandson’s or nephew’s motherdn-Jaw b called .samd/mn ; and 
mce i>sr&? a man’s father, grandfather or uncle, or in short 
any agnatic relative of a higher generation are the samdhan 
of the man’^a motherdn'Iaw as they are also the of 

his lather-in-law. The brothor^in-law of a son, grandson, or * 

nephew b called samdheiat while the sbterdn-law is called 
beii not samd/tetL Con verily, the father, grand father or 
unele of a brother-in-law are called uKiusa. ^he collective 
agnatic kindred of the hushaud and wife are known to each 
other on either side as 

The foUoiViEig terms refer to the relations between the 
wife's kindred in a higher generation than herself and her 
children iV^dwi (mother's father), ndni (mother s mother). 

Ah other male agnatic relations of the mother in the same 
generation oh her parents are known as naaa to her children, 

The mother's brother is mdm^ and hb wife the mother's 

sbter mausi and her husband muusu. The mother’s kindred 
in the same or a superior generation are known collectively 
as her children's naJiAuf. A daughter's son qx daughters 
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Su^hlamhars^ 

known as and <Ho/i respectively and the aistors aon or 0. 

daughter as &4dai'a or ft/idn/i, Tbte son or daughter of a feinolo Laod 
cousin who is horaolf called SoAiu, are also know a as 6A<i ft/a or 
hhdi^i, 

The general principle of the nomenclatarOj both in the ca^ 
of agnatic relnti’^es and of marriage connectionsj is that oil in 
the same geaeration are described by the same term, the 
detailed connection being made clear if aceeasary by a peri¬ 
phrasis. 

There is a peculiar form of toaure in the Fafehib^d and 
Sirsi Tahsils which h as arisen out of the grants stiAtim&irt 

made after the conclusion of the Pindari campaign in 18 IS, whou 
the native army was largely reduced. The term is 

either a corruption of the word “ supernumerary'' or is an 
allusion to the fact that the granteea obtained their diachat^ 

<himiwr) on easy terms (iujtft). These grants were mada 
to the officers and men of nine legiuients of Itohilla Cavalry 
and Irregular Horse, one of which was a j^rtioii of the famotts 
Skinner's Horse which wore disbanded. The object aimed at 
was the ooiinbcation of the lately annmted tracts of Hariana and 
Bliattiina and perhaps to some extent the protectioa of the 
border by the estahliahmeot of a militaiy colony on the 
Homan model. 

A trooper s grant was 100 higahs equivalent to 81 hiyahs 
as now in use. TJve grants to officers were larger according to 
tlieir rank; a riadldar's grant being 500, a jamad^'a 250, and 
a dafaddrs 140 bi^ak$^ 


The conditions of the 
< 0 * 




.nt were ns follows 


That it should be enjoyed revenue free for three 
generations, including the grantee, in the direct 
une of male lineal descent from him. 

(«>, If male issue in the direct lino of the three geneTa™ 
tioos failed within twenty years, the grant would 
be enjoyed revenue free for the Temainder of the 
twenty years by the relatives of the grantee. 

(tti). The proprietary right would rnmain with the 
grantee and bis descendants for ever, but after the 
lapse of three generationa the holder would have 
to pay laud revenue. The grantee after receiving 
possession W'as to reside in the village. 

The grants in Hissfir began to be taken up at once and the 
process continued till 1845 when all further ahotment of grants 
was stopped. 
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CHAP, m, c. Owmgt liowoTor, to the unsettled state in i^hich Bhat- 
Laiid tUna continucdj the giautees did not apply for possession in 

tract till 1837. From that date applications for possession 
.ptiiurjunut^, were madeiJoiistantly up to 3649 wbeu jdl further allotments 
wore stopped by order of Government, Many of tbe ^Tuntees 
were meu from districts beyond the Juniua, and after receiviujLT 
possession returned to tlmir homes, leaving the oukivation in the 
Jiands of tenants. In 1S50 the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces held that the period of twenty years 
mentioned alwve ran from the dato of obtaining possession and 
not from the date of tbe grant. 

In 1852 a detailed inr^niTy into the nature of these grants 
appears to have been mado iu Hissir and a similar inquiry was 
begun in Sirsd in connection with the Regular Settlement. 

The praotice in regard to the sncceseioa to the siihhlamhir^ 
grants has varied to some extent from the strict terms of the 
original grant, and the ruIeH aecurding to TV'hich the grants have 
been interpreted wore apparently formulated in 1852, They 
are os follow's 

(i), Tbe period of the grant is taken to be three Uve$ and 
not three generations* 

<«)' The eldest surviving male descendant in the eldest 
male branch of the original granteo^a issue in exist¬ 
ence succeeds until the grant has been held for 

three lives when it lapses. 

* 

(m). During tbe currency of the grant the person in * 
whose name the gi-ant is recorded under tbe above 
rules enjoys the reven^ tlrereof. 

After the bipse of th# grant the proprietary right 
vests in all those who are heirs of the criminal graotee 
according to the law applicable and not only in 
those of the last holder, and they are all responsible 
Tor the land revenue assessed after rcsumptkm, 

A considerable number of the grants were forfeited for mia- 
-conduct in the Mutiny and others are constantly falling iu on 
account of lapse. In 1852 it was ruled that if the grantee did 
mot onltivate his land it would bo liable to resuraptioo, but neither 
this mor the conditions of the original grant prescribing residence 
in the villi^ have-eyer been enforced. 

A largo number of the non-resident suI/Jam&ars have 
transferred their land on long lease and in many cases they have 
sold their ^proprietary right after resumption. A ^mamltari 
plot in the.idiom of tbe district is know'n as “ chiUi " until it is 
xeeumed. 
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After resumption the prepriefcera of the reaumed plot haie chap, hi. c. 
only tlie status of mdiikdn kttifza without any interest in the L^a 
eoinmon laud of the v'lllago, if any* As a matter of fact, how- 
ever^ hi villogea hold by ^HkhtambaTS or their heirs after re- pn^tarJ^tcd^Ss,' 
sumption, there is practically no eoxnmon laF.d, na the interest 
<jri^naIly granted to the sHkhkimbar was one in a specifio plot 
titoue and convoyed no joint right in any otlier plot- 

The history of the development of tenant right 
drstnet IS m many respects similar to that of proprietary right 
which ]]03 been already dealt with. The development has been 
to a largo oxtent artiticial and marked fairly clearly by the 
idrosyrtcracies of early Sat tie men t Officers. The germ of tenant 
right was, however, ccrtaildj" to be found in this diatrict even 
iHiforfl tho artificial dovelopuieiit began. 

Tt has been already pointed out that in the four southern 
tahsilsthere w'ere at an early periods large number of villages 
in which a single individual Imd influence and power atid who 
nrraiigod for the cultivation and paid tho Government revenue* 

In thosci which were to develop into the present zaminddr/ 

•anil jyattidari estates, the status of tenant began first to eomo 
into prominenoo as tbe status of the farmer or lessee for 
Government began to develop into that of sole proprietor. 

In the brotherhocid. villages also there were a certain 
her of cultivators w ho, while admitted to most of the privileges of 
^ member of tho community, including eontrihntion on equal 
terms to the village bach, were atih not recognisetl in the full 
sense of tho word as members of the territorial brotherhood 
Such tenants, however, so long as th^ paid the 
village rate from year to yotar were never ejected, for, as in 
tho COSO of hadfm kirRdns, it was to the interest of the brother- 
bond to get os much land cultivated as possible and so to 
’reduce the burden on each member. 

In the ^amtruidri villages there seems to have been a dis¬ 
tinction made at a very early stage between the cultivators 
who had been settled by the future proprietor at the first 
founding of the village, who liad borne all the hardshij^ in¬ 
cidental to a settlement in tho uninhabited waste, who had 
du^ the village tank and broken up the soil, and those who 
had cjome to the village and commenced their cultivation 
when this stage in tho village history hatl been passed. The 
former were more indulgently treated by the proprietor than 
the latter: they paid a fixM rate of rent for the land which 
they cultivated, and the rate was lower than that charged 
in the case of the latter class of tenants ; their tenure was 
more secure and they were not so liable to ejectment. In time 
the position of such teimts was still further strengthened, 
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CHAP, in. 0 . tho local Civil Courts generally refused to 

Land eject a tenant who had hold continuously for twelve years at 

•Siinu a fixed rent without any form of written lease. Thus at the 

frfuiyodianiATii-time of tho Settlement of 1842 tenants were roughly divided 
'“*** into three classes; — 

(i). — Those who had held continuously for many years 
at a fixed rent and were not liable to ejectment 
in a Civil Court. 

(li). — Those who cultivated from year to year under fresh 
agreements. 

(lii). — The tenants in brotherhood or bhaydcharnh villages 
who paid rent at the same rate {shdmil bdch) as 
tho members of the brotherhood, and who 
so long as they paid this rate were never 
ejected. 

The rents referred to above ns paid in zaminddri villages 
were in the majority of instances paid in cash, but in not a 
few cases, especially in tho sotar land in tho Ghaggar valley, 
kind rents w’ere common. 


ClMtM ol 
tonMU prior to 

SottlemoQt. 


Previous to the Settlement of 1840-41 the tenant had a 
so far distinct status that he was commonly called a boladdr 
or one who held on a verbal agreement (bola). The term 
seems to have originated in, even if it was not confined to, the 
zaminddri or tkekaddri villages. 

At tho Settlement of 1840-41 the three classes of tenants 
described above were classified os follows .-—class (i), hdaddr 
tnularrar shara bandbola or bit mukta, i. e., tenant paying for 
land cultivated at a fixed rate or ‘rent, or paying for a fixed 
area of land at a lump rent ; class (u), holaddr harsdla, i. e., 
tenants who held on agreement renewed or renewable from 
year to year; class (Hi) holaddr sh^imildti, i .tenants paying 
only the Government demand at the general bdch rate for 
the village. The first and third classes were in practice not 
liable to ejectment so lonff as they paid the sums due from 
them, while the second class could bo ejected, but owing to 
the desire to increase cultivation and the small value of land 
seldom were. The distinction between the status of tho 
different classes of tenants was, however, one not based on any 
specified rule or law, but one obsen'ed in practice, 

f Ifea the question 
1868 . nxing the status of different classes of tenants and 

resulting rights and liabilities came up for decisio 
then that the forms of tenant right in the 


of definitely 
specifS'ing the 
*n, and it was 
four southern 
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tahsils of the district were finally tnouldeJ* The ordiiiarj divi- ni. c, 
sion into tenants with and without right of occupancy was Land 
adopted and rules were framed by whioh to determine 
tlie class into which any particular tenant should fall. They ^bk m 
were as follows i^ 

(ij Tenants who had had no continuous possession or who 
had not paid rent at rates wore declared to 
have no right of occupancy, 

(it) The tenants from whom proprietors hail realised profits 
in the shai^e of rent were, if their poHaesnion 
dated from before the Settlement of 1340-11, 
declartxi to have ot right of oceu|>ancy, otherwise 
not. 

(iti) Tenants in 64aydc/idra4 villages who had jiaid at 
the village rates were, if their [xissession 

dated from before 1849, devlared to have lights 
of occupancy, otherwise not unlesa the proprietors 
agreed to confer sueh rights on them* 

Some of theGhaggar villages bad been oiempted from the 
Settlement 1840-41 and bad been subsequently settled in 
1852* and the status of tenants as having or not having 
occupancy rights had then been fixed, and this status was of 
course not disturbed in the Settlement of 1853* 

The above rules, however, only disposed of the question 
of status in villages where the tenants had never been iu 
the position of proprietors* In villages which had been farmed 
for arrears or transferred by private contract and in which tho 
original owners had sunk to the level of tenants the matter 
required special treatment* The principles adopted in such 
cases were as follows 

(i) In villages which had been farmed for arrears of 

revenue the former owners when ip possession 
were declared occupancy tenants. The same role 
was observed in the case of villages which had 
been forfeited for rebellion or in which the ow^ 
nera had transferred the estate subject to their own 
right to euttivata land therein* 

(ii) In the case of lands transferred in execution of decree 

the former owners were declared to have no rights 
of occupancy. 

The Settlement of 1863 thus extended a lai^e measure of 
protection to tenants and resulted in the creation of a large 
number of ocoupanc^ tenures* Owing to its lato colooization 
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rise in rents, 

caA^ni.o.and dovolopraent and tho comparatively lar<m number of 
znminddn or pittfdnn estates in it a coraparativelv hr*ro nn>. 

Treatmenk of portion of the agricultural oi)eration3 of^ha''district i8*^carried 
,M,b, u on by tenante and on their well-being the prosperity of the 
district largely depends and the early recognitiorof’this has 
no doubt had a beuehcial oflbet on its development. 

beior« s«^i«. The payment of rent has of course b(?en eustomrtrtr in 
m^iousas. raminddr/ and villages since the SonlLtoroTtl “ 

foursouthe™ tabs,Is,-but m hhaMrah villages no rent in 
exc^ of the village hdeh rate was taken at the Settlement of 
1840-41, nor m fact till the Settlement of 1863. 

ia bh.yKieharak Settlement Officer appears to have thoun’ht 

amount of shoullT be receivj by''the i!:^' 

prietora ; and probably proprietary right had been suffidoiitly 
deeiiod and the yajue of land had risen sulliciently to induce 
proprietors to eiorcise this mark of proprietary rhrht Very 
few suits were 6led ou this ground and' in n^rly° all 
the proprietors and tenante by mutual agreement fixed ^ 
mdfi^anaof from 25 to 50 per cent, above the Governaien? 
demand. Hero then wo find the status of t-mant ami f 
proprietor fully distinguished and the subsequeVit ii^crcasoto tim 
value of land and of agricultural produce hi^brought thf^t 
tion into greater prominence. ® uiaiiuc 

d«veiop^ai of ^bo Settlement of 1863 not much di«!finAfirtn x 

m.,le between the rento ■g^'t^pa^n'in^ant 
and tenants-abwill, so far as the action of the Sottlmien^t Offlew 
was concerned. Gradually, however, as the value of land im 
cre^ owing to incr^ of p.pulation and a rise in tho value 
of agricultumlpr^uce the proprietors began to be fully alive to 

their own interests, and to enhance tho rents of tonant^t-wm 
and to pr^rve the distinction between land in which tenants 
had a right of occupancy and land subscaueiiflv • 

which they had none. Tlio great majori^of tim ton^ntrof^fll" 
istnet pay cash rente, kind rente biingTOufined mostly to^h^ 
flooded sotar lands where outturn is Drecariou^ ^ 
held by an unthr^ty class of cultivators and to landslrriira^ 

aflect a largo majority of tho tenants-at-will in the fnnr 
tahslls of tho district, especially those in zaminddri vk^M “S 
erf the occupancy tenants had since Settlement broken" 
land in which they had no occupancy riohte and this 1«JT 
nece,ssity to them as the area heff in^i^u^cy Wre 1'"’“ t 
sufficiently larf^ to support their &’miliosr^'rhif^«cted ^"an 
inducement to them to accept higher rents But thia h.. r? 

^ne without a struggle. For ®sever“ yi^Tre ^^rr:‘h^“ 
been yearly a large numtor of ejectment prece^gs lTutut^ 
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^ rtgtd and rise in rents. ^ 

by Jaadlorda; anti tenanta-at-wUl having come to know full \frell chap, ni, a 
the value of occupancy rights have freely disputed their liability 
to ejectment and claimed such lights* Ijandlorda again were BsTAoue. 
aonous in face of the extensive grant of oeoupancy rigbta at the 
previoua hiettlenient and in view of new legislation to establish r%lii 

the status of their tenants as ono without occupancy rights and so ^ 
proceeded to eject them* The promsa ot the ;3ettlement has 
now settled doubts as to statusi and tenants-at^wUl are generally 
a^^ptiug a rise in rent consCK^ueut on enhanced assessment. 

The cash rents paid in the tract with which wo are dealing 
are very generally paid on area held whether sown or not^ this is 
called laydn kk<iri part* Kind rents are taken either by a fixed 
ahare oi produce (h^di), very commonly one-third} together with 
a certain number of sdrs per maund oa jcrtno* The fees in kind 
to Mamins are given out of a small i^uantlty which is left out of 
the division. Any balance left after these are paid is agmn 
divid^. Another not uncommon form of rent is that taken by 
appro^mout in cash of the iandiord^e fixed share of the crop; 
this is called jlun^ut* In a few caaes cash rents are paid by rates 
on area sown, the rates sometimes varying with the crop 
hartdid or jutai). 

The principles upon which the iodividuaia who were declar¬ 
ed proprietors in the Settlement of the Sima Tahail in 1853 were 
aelected have already been noticed at length* Such persons 
were declared sole proprietors of their own holdings and joint 
proprietors of the common waste of the village* AU other culti¬ 
vators in the village sank to the level of tenants (ajdjTt^)* 

The loss of their incipient proprietary rights by to any 
proprietors in the bhaydehdr^ villa^a waa to some extent com- 
pensatod by a wholesale creation of occupancy tenures. Praetb 
cally ail tenants, except those who had settled in a village 
very recently or who occupied a distinctly inferior position, 
were made occupancy tenants in the Sottiement of 1852*63, 
all other tenants being declared to be tenants without rights 
of oMupancy. This was the ease both in the bhaydchdrah 
and in the botaddri villages. The rants of the occupancy 
tenants^ were also fixed so as to leave the propnetora 
in bha^dchdrah villages a profit {mdUkdna or hiswahddri) of five 
to ten per cent, on the land revenue after paying the revenue 
and cesses due, and of 50 to 100 per cent* in boldddTn villages. 

In the latter the proprietor paid ceases out of hia mdlikdna. 

The result of the Settlement proceedings was that 66 per 
cent, of the area cultivated at the time was held by oceupaucy 
tenantei 27 per cent, by tanants^t^will and only 7 per cent* by 
proprietors. After Sottloniout the te^ts rapidly extended 
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their cultivation at the rates fixed at Sottloraent and the pro- 
uriotors of course made no objection as the greater the area of 
land brought under cultivation, {nautor) the larger wore their 
profits. This state of things continued till the Settlement of 
1879-83 drew near, when the increased competition for, and the 
consequent increased value of, laud induced proprietors to stop 
new cultivation except at higher rents and to demand higher 
rents for land which had been brought under cultivation since 
Settlement. The tenants in the expectation of a farther grant 
of occupancy rights at Settlement refused to pay higher rents 
and the consequence was a larger number of ejectment pro¬ 
ceedings under the Tenancy Act of 1868. These the tenants met 
with claims for occupancy rights, but the Act in question gave 
no substantial support to such claims, and after a pro]>o8al for 
special legislation had been negatived the tenants* claims were in 
the great majority of cases rejected and in respect of lands 
brought under cultivation after 1868, the tenants had to jxiy 
the proprietors’ demands or bo ejected and such a step would 
have brought many a tenant, whoso occupancy holding conferred 
at the previous Settlement was not large enough to support him 
and his family, into the greatest difficulties. 

Except where land is irrigated by the canal or from wells 
or by floods from the Ghaggar or Joiya, the whole ngriculturo 
of the district is dependent on the rainfall and is of a simple 
character not requiring any such largo expenditure of capital 
or labDur as would render it necessary for different cultivators to 
club their resources together with a view to cflScient tillage and 
cultivation. The agricultural partnership (Idna or is thore- 
forq comparatively rarely found, and is confined to the irrigated 
tracts mentioned above. 

Several ohulas or commensal groups will combine their 
ploughs and oxen in order to cultivate the land owmod by one 
or more of tlio chulas or will take on rent land owned by some 
other family. The share of each chula in the produce of the 
land so cultivated will depend on the number of bullocks 
and men contributed to the association. Each man and each 
bullock represent one share, the man’s share being called 
iUa-hissa, The share of a woman or a labourer employed 
for minor operations, such as w^ing, is called Hnrpi- 
htrhissa \ khurpi meaning a hoe. Where each chtUa contributes 
a bullock as well as the labour of one man the Idna 
is tonned adhalia and the share of such a chula is taken 
as the unit; where no bullocks are contributod by the mem¬ 
bers of the Idna but procured elsewhoro it is called chau- 
thfa and the unit is then the jvku'hissa or man's 
share. 
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In tho oa&Q nf well imgatioii in the Bagar tracts 
the Bhivb'ani 'fahsil the dlatribution is made on the number Land 

of bulIocliB tec^ulreii to work the Ido charsa or rope and A^PiSrtit a i 

bucket. For caeli Ido four paira of bullocks are required, at 

neitlmr mote nor less, and the share ef each cWa, which ** 
contributes one pair with the labour necessary to work 
them, ia called cha^d^ while if only one bullock ia contributed 
the share ia called aiku^dt. 

The lands on which ;dn<ia are employed are generally 
cultivated with the Kabi crop, except in the ease of rice 
fHi the Ghfiggar, and rent ia paid by Eiatdi» The owner of 
the soil first takes hia sliare of the produce as batdi rent 

oven if he is himself a member oi tho Idrt^f and the 
1>alance ia then divided among all the ckulfi whicli havo 
contributed to tlie Idria according to any one of the above 
^ unit aharca which may bo applicable. 

Lxim KEVEyuB. 


Four So’idh&m T^thiils* 

The attempt which has been already made to sketch the 
history of tho tract now included within the Hissdr 
District prior to tho estabiiahmeut of British rule will pro* 
bably have mmle it clear that there waa no room for 
any definite land revenue system under native rule. It may 
bo taken as a loading principle that the larger part of 
the laud revenue wliioli reached tho former Native mlora of 
tho tract was in the form of the proceeds of forays by 
bands of armed men. 

So far as there was any system the demand was 
assessed in kind at a very variable proportion of the gross 
prof.luca of the land. The State did not, of i^urse, concern 
feelf with tha distribution of its demand inside the village 
community, all it lookod to was the rcah^tiou of that de¬ 
mand from the community as a whole, 

Por many yoara prior to tho British annexation the 
tract included within the district had been practically a 
deserted waste, and there were neither cultivators to pay 
revenue nor crops wherewith to i^ay it, uox any ruling power 
to collect it. 

When first the attention of the British Government 
was seriously turned to Hariana, in 1810, tho country, with 
tho exception of tho subdivisioa (pargam) of Hdnsi and^ a 
few of tho larger viUagoa in other parts of the difitrict, 
was either lying waste, or if occupiad was held^ on a pn^ 
carious teaure by recent settlorsj unattached by ties of aasO' 
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to tho aoQ and ready to ilyj at a moment's notice, 
L«nd beyond tho border* In HdnsL evenj where the e^cts of the 
oWftsa famine had been less aeverely felt, the inhabitanta 
SiiiUmeaui'^ were mostly found crowded together in masses in the larger 
Tillages, where they had betaken themselvea for the sake 
of mutual aoourity. The smaller villager were completely 

deserted* The change of rule, however, attracted large 
numbers of immigrants, principally from Eajpdt&no, and the 
population rapidly increased while in Hansi the people begau 
to loavo the large villages and spread themaelves once 
more over the face of the country re^x^jupying their old 
homes. 

It was not, however, till 1815 that any attempt was made 
to bring the district under a land revenue settlement., In that 
year a settlement for ten years was eSected by J^Ir. W, 
Fraser. This was followed by a five years* settlement made 
by Mr, Graliam in 1835. The latter corresponded with the 
genoral settlement of 1S22 la the provinces to the east of 
the Jumna. In 1830-31 a third settlement for ten yeara 
was effected. No information is forthcoming as to the basin 
of these settlements. The assessments can have been but 
little more than guesses as there cao have been few, tf 
any, oalleetiona made under Native rulers to supply any 

The area dealt with in these settlcmeuts corresponded 
more or less closely with the area now included in the four southi 
era tahsils of the present district with the exception of 
the Ndli circles of tho Fatehabad Tahsll aud the Hudhldda 
ildqa. 

The following table gives statistics of the demands of th& 
first three settlements 





Ks. 

Highest jama of the first 10 years* seitbment 

4,25,189 

Do, 

do. 

2ud 5 do do. 

4,75,421 

Do, 

do. 

3rd 10 do. do. 


Average 

do. 

last five yente of 3rd aettfe' 




mont . 

4,88,609 


The demand of the first settlement from 1015*1825 waa 
exceeded by almoat 20 percent, the revenue 
which has m 1390 been fixed for the same villages; but 
nigh though ife was and though the actual collections seem to 
have docroasod the demand was incroosod In the second and 
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third settlementa to sach an extent that the aesesstnent fixed g* 

for the same tract in 1890 is 32 per cent* h»es than the 14od 

average demand for the last five joars of the third aettlementi viz.^ su^m”i?Ir j 

Rs* 4,88,609* SfliUtaeati* 


In 1840 the previoua asaefisments of the district wera 
revised at the First Regular Settlement effected by ilr. 
Brown* In that year he assessed the tract at Rs. 1,47,315, 
a reduction of Ks* 41,293 below the average demand of 
the previous five years or 8'1 per cent. Tliis assessment 
was not maintained for reasons which may best be givan 


Ynn. 


J'&IDA. 

Baluiot. 

BuJuUp. 

1336 


lU. 

4.61,916 

Ra 


1334 

<*■ 

4^60,366 

19,247 


1S36 


4,69.624 

6*660 


1236 


4.67,113 

26,313 


1337 

**• 

4,73.634 

46*790 


1338 


6,17,434 

9,78,900 

’1 

1339 


4,60,860 

B*367 

1 Th* IaIaom p«tly owing 
4 to k bnd UMPO And 

1240 

... 

4J69,284 

3,33,670 

1 pkjrUnl tiiliira. 

1341 

i-n 

4.77,669 

4*28,S03 

A (Allan udlmainQ. 

1343 


4,77,127 

0*187 


1343 


4,36j6T8 

XSO.Sl? 

A bkd KUPtt And putlil 

1344 


4111,m 

13,306 

fkllurfl* 

1346 

ii* 

4,88,877 

3,68*141 

An AlraHl ioM (AUan. 

2246 

*ir 

4,36^7:8 

1,68,936 

1 A putlAl (Allun thtODgll- 

1347 


6,03,013 

B4,OT0 

f out tht dlAtriffL 


effected, he 
wrote as fob 
lows: " On 

reference to 
the record of 
past years, the 
oalauces of 
the district 
for the last 
15 years 
which had 

been either 
remitted, or 
proposed for 
remission on 
account of 
bad seasons 
or had ac¬ 
crued from 
other causae 
appeared aa 
per margin* 


lfor« —To tho aboT# 16 BM^y bt miitd U»« Jw J532 F. B. 
frhwi thfl IaUom wm alio n tofeil thmt Ofit a Infcctioa oJ ranana wm 
cdloolfld, the whola haTiDg h««a Tcmlttod, ud th« luk yau 1248 
F* 6* when & bahuicw Bq.aBt to that pt 1247 F* 0., ftOcTUd fnun ■ 
Tff*?" and partial lallura. 


« From this return it appears that out of the 15 years seven 
were years of total or partial failures attended each year by 
heavy balances amounting to annas B pies 3^ on the ja^rta 
of the whole seven or if tho antecedent and succeeding yeara 
of 1232 and 1243 F.S. be added, that nine years out of the 
17 were marked by the same lecu^nco of of seasona, 
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A portion of tho balances of 1236 and 1237 F. S. will also 
bo found to bo ascribed to tho same cause, and probably justly, 
but there was no gonond failure in these years. The return 
if exhibited for tho same period in tho form inserted in tho 
parjatia remarks w ill stand as follows:— 


Avenge jansk 

Avorase ool- 

Avorage /uoca 

Avetago col- 

ATeragajoMa 

Average ool- 

o! 16 yearn 

lection lor 

o( ten yeata 

lection (or 

o( Oto yoara 

loction for 

from io 

the tamo 

irom to 

the eamo 

from 1243 to 

the aatno 

1217 F S.. 

poriod o{ 

1247 P. 

period of 

1347 P. S., 

Doriod of 

locluiiTe. 

IS jeara. 

inclueivo 

tan yoara. 

iDcIuuve. 

uve ycara. 

Be. 

Be. 

Be. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

I,«7,5i6 

3.S0.862 

4.»3.653 

8.05,735 

i,BS,e09 

8,20,010 


It therefore tho results of the last five, ton or fifteen 
years wore to bo assumed as tho probable or possible outturn 
of tho ensuing corresponding periods, and as tho district will 
always bo exposed to those casualties more or loss, there is no 
reason wrhy they should not bo, it will bo obvious that the 
lately revised demand of Its. 4,47,315 would have been eitlier 
above or below tho mark, above tho means of realizations in 
on indiflbrout season, and below what has been realized up to 
a late^ poriod with a trifling balance in a good ono. Tho 
remission would have probably continued at the same rate and 
scale as before, and if remissions wore aUow'ed in some years, 
the State would fairly bo entitled to a higher scale of revenue 
in othors, tluin tliat ass<^sed. But apart from those considerations, 
arguments can scarcely bo nooded to prove that a system of 
revenue which makes a balance on account of casualties tho 
rule, and a steady enforcement and collection of tho demand 
almost tho exception, must bo grossly unsuitod to the condition 
and circumstan(^ of the p^rt of the country in which it is 
maintained. Without entering into details it may bo sufficient 
for mo to state from my own oxperienco as well as from tho 
past fiscal history of the district, tliat these ropeatcil remissions 
have had mischievous effects on industry and improvement, 
and that w’hen tho method in which they were unavoidably 
estimated and oa^ied into effect in each year comes to bo 
examined in detail, it will be found to have boon a more 
juggle between tho Tahsil Officers and the people. It is not 
to be inferred from this, that the several remissions were 
uncalled for or mmecessary. The people would not pay their 
full revenue at its former standard in a deficient season. No 
means have hitherto presented themselves in that part of thecoun* 
try for compelling them to do so or for preventing tlie general 
or partial aba^o^ont of ^he district, and their elopement 
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into tho Foreign States on the frontier, which 'a strict enforce- 
munt of the domaud on such an occasion would have assuredly L,»nd 
given rise to, and the severallocal Kovonue authorities through- 
out tliis period have accordingly found themselves under the sautxacni^ 
necessity of giving in, in succession, to a system which no one 
of thorn could |)os8ibly have approved of. The only remedy 
which presented itself for this state of things for the future 
period seemed to be a free and full descent in the scale of 
revenue demand on the part of tho Government to a standard 
sufficiently light to cover these casualties of season ns far as 
they can bo provided for by ordinary calculation and the 
8ul>stitution of an avora^ of pro6t and loss tor tho State as 
well as for the people in tho place of nominal demand and 
irregular romissious. The average collection of the last ten 
years from 1238 to 1247 F. S. appeared a fair basis to proceed 
upon in forming this estimate. In the ordinary run of chances, 
tho advaata^^ in it la^ altogether on tho side of the people, 
as the period in question comprises two disastrous years of 
almost total failure, five years of general failures, varying in 
their extent and magnitude, and only th^ in which the full 
revenue was realized with comjMirativeiy trifling balances, a suc¬ 
cession of casualties which are scarcely likely to be crowded 
into any similar succeeding period. It may also bo borne in 
mind that the total revenue demand for the district during 
this period as a whole was far from being hi^h or exorbitant 
although in its parts it stood greatly in need of equalization. 

** In the preceding paragraph the averages for tho whole 
district are given. As tho cai^ villages were necessarily excluded 
as a class from tho calculations preliminary to tlie second 
revision of settlement, a similar return of averages for tho 
hirdni portion of tho district alone is subjoined. 


1 

S 

8 

* 

* 1 

fl 

Aw%g9jama 
of 15 years 
(rom 1*233 to 
1247 F. S., 
locloslvs. 

AToragQ ooV> 
loetion for 
tho sazao 
period of 

15 years. 

Avstags fama 
of too years 
from 1ZS8 to 
1347 F. Sw 
lacluslTe. 

ATorago col* 
lacUon for 
tba same 
period of 
too years. 

Avsragsyanifl 
ol years < 

from 1243 to 
1247 p. a, 
InshulTs. 

ATsrags eol* 
leotioQ for 
tha same 
period of 
fir« ytars. 

Bs. 

Bt. 

*R«. 

Ba. 

Ri. 

RsI 

4.11.030 

1.00,056 

4,15.581 

9,47.979 

i,ll,047 

2,55,948 


First rerlMd Jam* exeltuiTo U Uu cAaftl TUkgea Bt. 


** lu the course of the distribution of the sum in the 4th 
column on each pargana a surplus of Its. 10^276 or 4 per 
oont. over and above the sum total of ten years average 
Collections remained in the sum total of tho pargana jamas, 
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CHAP*in, 0- and aa the furthest nece^ry limit of liberal reductioa had 
been reached in the latter, the deroaad was ultimately aud 
^»v»DqB. finally fixed at Ba. 2,53,235 being at a reduction of per 
cent* below the average standard of the last five j^eara. 

“ The principles lollowed in the pftTffanawdr and mauzdwdr 
diatribution of this demand are not^ in the parjana romarka 
aeverally* The result of the 2 nd revlrion for the hdrdnt 
portion of each p^rgar^a ia Bubjoined, 
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Second Rtriied 
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&X. 


Bi. 




"The ossesstneut of the 
canal viHages having at the 
same time undergone alter¬ 
ation, the demand for the 
whole district stands as per 
margin, ** 


*.69,C09, 
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BeloR « roducktoo of Rb, S3| pn 

CAiit. Im^ow th« Uto jmxt ■.TUK^e iama- 


Mr. Brown's settlement 
dealt with practically the 
same area as had been dealt 
within the previous settle- 
meats. From this were ei* 


dud^ the whole of present Ndli circles of Tahell 

FatehiWd formerly m Tahslls Fatehdiwd and Barw^la. the 
BudhUda i^jo Md certun viDages in Tahsils Bhiwdni and 
Hansi which wiU be with below ^ ^ 
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Hlssar Disthiot*] Worhing of iAc Summary 5(3ff?Hewt«tti3* [Part A, 

m- f appeiicle<l table the highest demanda of the 

’ ' firat three settlements and the tit maud of the Set!:h>- 

Lifvnd inetiit of 1840 dto collated and the dL'inatid llxed m 

SttmlKiLTV the Settloinent of 1860 is added for coiuparisoD^ The 

tMtatmeuto. ia drawn up by asseisment circles as now con¬ 

stituted and not by the old pu»^anii3. The remarka made 
by Mr^ Brown already quoted and the table now giren 

will slujw how oset'SsivOr judged by the standard of subsequent 
assessments^ the three early assessments of the district were. 


WattUns cl 
tilt Summnrj 

CfiLUomDCt*^ 


Their working wasj as would be expected, most tin- 
satisfactory. The demand was so exorbitantly high that 
balances were the rule and full collections the exception, 

and the fretjuent Tcmisaiona demoralized both the officials 
and the iieopie. There had been a rush of immigrants 

when a settled Government was first Dstablished iu the 
tract under our rule and tho district was for n long 
time a place of rofego whea disturbances took place in 

the neighbouring States. Cultivatora had increased rapidly, 
especially in tho Bhur or B4gnr tracts. The demand wag 
fixed with but htfcln consideration of the casualties of the 
season so common in this district, and when in bad 

years the cultivators were pressed for revenue they moved 
off into the Native States from which they had origitially come. 

Taking an average over 15 years from 1825 to 1839, 
figures the extract quoted above from Mr, Brown’s report 

show that collections fell short of the assossmeut by 28 por cunt- 


The followudg statement gives details of the working of the 
second and third settlements in various tracts. The statement 
is drawn up by old pa 3 and not by the present assessment 
circles which have been used m the table given on the last page. 
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71,700 
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00,*33 
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1,W,002 

00,^11 
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7 Cv 147 
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19,000 
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DiijTRtCTj R^gul^r SdUevieJiL [Part'A* 

Tlio 033039111001 wa3 iQ fact o forcoi No moans of enforcmg ig;Q. 
TCiyuioat fraui tlio tlioo sliifting population Ovor ready to fiy Laod 
boyonJ. tho border eiEi^ted if m any sL^asoo they found the 
Hritidh money rates presa more hi^^ily than the ooHectiouo m iha 
kind mado by tho neif^hbouring Native Statesp Tlie collection 
of the revauue, in faet waa^ a.'S tho Sottlemant Officer of 1840 
orpreasea itj “ a move yearly jn'jgle between the Talisil- Officers 
nud tJia people/" III tho sandy tracts to the west^ another 
cause tended to cause Huctuatioiis of revenue. The soil, though 
pruductive iu good yearsi and especially after having been 
tiilfow for several years, is very easily es^hauated. The settlers 
from Bitdrior would at first plough up every acre, ItJaving not 
a corner of their allotiueufc uncultivated. This would coutinue 
for a few years, until the land was exhausted, and then tlie 
Bigris would leave their Tillag<^ and seek a new settlement 
else where, sure of finding waste land on every side only waiting 
be brought under cultivation. On this subject Mr. Brown 
Vrote iu IS 10 thus:—’** Tho usual tato of the Bhur tracts 
throughout Upper Itidia is ohservahie in this (Toahdm) and the 
three other older established purganas of this class iu this 
district: {^^iwi ni, Bahdl, lllssar)' The emigranta finding a soil 
which luul lain fallow for very many years preriously, and 
being pucouragotl by a euccea3jon of favourable saai^ia 
ploughoil up every available hig^ah. The soil being easily 
exhaustible, ijegan then to fail them, and the inhabitants to 
desert under the increasing pressure r^f the revenue demand, 
which desertion had rapidly incroasetl, since new tracts of fresh 
land u'cre thrown opoii to them by tho gradual occupation of 
Agroba and Patch dead. ” 

U|K>n the state of things the First Regular Settlement FfwiB^^aisi 
of the land revenue was ci^minenced iu 1839-40 by Mr, 

)wu. As has baen already stated he first fixtsi a demand 
of lia. 4,47,315 based ou the nvernge demands of previous 
years. But sts shown iu the extract from Mr. Brown's report 
already quoteilj in the course of his investigations he Ijecame 
couviuced of the impossibility of assessing the country so highly and 
that owing to the nature of the soil and climate, and the 
character of the people, heavy balances were inevitable except 
antler circuiustancea which experience had shown to bo most 
exceptional In fact Mr. Brown's first asaessmont was followed * 

at oQce by a partial failure of crops and the new demand 
fell into balance im mod Lately to the extent of some 14 per 
cent. He accordiugly agaiu revised his assos^meiits with a 
view to reducing them in villages basing his calculations 

this time not on previous average demands but on previous 
average collection. At the same time the assessments of tho. 
canal vilL^es were raised, the previous ones having beeo: 
mode as if uo camd irrigation exibtod. 
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CBAP,ni*a. The following table shows the general result of Mr/ 
Brown's assceamenta as announced 

BnVaOU9< 

Firtt n«subr -- ‘ 

SaLtiesaontk | 



ATcrftgfl 
lomMid ol 
li, jcaifl, ' 

1S30'39, 

Dollvctloiiia 
Qj iS30W. 

Avorago 

ot 

5 j'oar&i 
1335-39. 

ATflr&9« 

OoUAOtkiDI. 

cj 

ia35-39. 

lab iCTlFwd 
damA&d 
1SS9, 

2ad 

cl«inuLd 

1610. 


Rf. 


Bs. 

Ri, 

Ba. 

R>. 

BirAni rimgu 


2.t7.B79 

4.11,OiT 

3.56.646 

a.49.4ja 

3,58,655 

rUligctt 


67,766 

73,663 

61.662 

97,899 

ItS 1.945 

1 

1 

3,05,735 

4,5S,609 

3,96,6ia 

4.47.315 

1 3,140.200 


Tho estimate for the bdrdni villagea was Ra. 2,47,979* 
but in distributing tho demand tho total assessment for those 
villages came out at Ra, 2^58,255 being 4 per cent, over the 
aetual average collections of the previous 10 years and lesa 
than ono per cent* over those of the )>revlous five. Tho now 
domand was 37 per cent, under the ofd demanch 

Thfl cwia tU- In the viliagea irrigated from the Western Jumna Canal 
Mr^ Brown raised the demand far above tho previous average 
coUoctiona and oven 50 pur cent, over the previous demand. 
As noted above those villages bad been previously assessed as 
if no canal existed, and it was only at this settlement that 
a share of the large profits made on the irrigated lands was 
churned for Government. Care wna taken io base the 
demand on the area actually irrigated from year to year, 
but the revenue rate was fixed w'ith regard to the revenue 
paid in the ilolitak District upon sugarcane and otiior rich 
crops. The demand was in all probability far in excess of 
what the villages should have b^n asses^ at. 

In tho table given on page 238 Mr, Brown's final as^ss^ 
monta for tho various parts of the district have been given 
in detail. 

Tho following table shows the rates of incidenoe pOf 
1^^ of those assessments on tho areas cultivated at that 
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time and on the mdigjtzdri areas:— 


CHAP, m.a 
L«tid 



The table given in tho extract quoted from Mr. Brown’s 
Settleuioiit ileport on page 237 shows the aase^menta made 
by him for each ot* the parganas then ia ©xlstence. The Tte par^nmi^ 
table on page 238 exhibits the same asse^racnts arranged 
by the modem assessment circles. It will^ be well to 
make a few remarks regarding Mr. Brown a 
assessments* 


In p'lroana Toshdm, which oorresponded with the pre- 
goat W^tern Hariina and part of the Amram Bagar 
circles of Tdisfl Bhiwdni* Mr* Brown fixed his assess^ 
meat at 14 per cent below the average collections of 
tlio lost five years, and in pnr<;ana Balidl corresponding 
with the present Bahai Bagar and part of the Amrain 
Bdgar cirol^ of Bhiwani, at 7 per cent, below the same 
average. 


i 
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CHAP. Ill, c. regard to p'trgana Hansi Mr. Brown wrote that 

Land scarcely a third of the tract was cultivated, that |K)pulation 
decreased by ernigratiou, and that, after allowing for 
Kdr u»e«tment inferiority of soil and produce, the tract was not in a pros- 
^ perous state. This ho ascribed nwainly to the unsettled 

nature of the people, who on the occurrence of bad seasons, 
or on pressure brought for the payment of the revenue, 
moved off with all that belonged to them into the neigh¬ 
bouring Native States; also the excessive demand of the 
6rst settlement which caused a high demand in all suc¬ 
ceeding settlements, and to the vicious revenue system which 
prevailed. Mr. Brown reduced the demand by 47 per cent, 
and fixed it at 8 jX5r cent, below the average collections 
of the previous 10 years and 4j per cent, below the average 
collections of the previous five. 

The Siwdni pargana corresponding to the modern South¬ 
ern Bi'igar circle of Hi’odr was for the most p»rt a tract 
of light sandy ** bhiir.*’ ^Ir. Brown’s remarks on this kind 
of soil have been already quoto^l, and in this pargana ^Ir. 
Brown assessed at 45 per cent, below the previous demand 
and. less than 1 per cent, under the average collections of 
the previous 10 years and 5 years. 

In pargana Hissdr, which corresponded to the m^xleni 
Northern Bagar and Hariana circles of Hissdr inclusive of 
the canal tract, Mr. Brown found that tlie population was 
coin^sed principally of Bjigri settlors and other foreign 
immigrants who occupied its waste lands on the resumption 
of the country by the British Government It was the 
pargana last abandoned after the famous chalisa famine and 
the first re-occupied, and it contains more traces of its 
original inhabitants of the Jat and Raiighar caste than the 
other parganas except Hiinsi, the inhabitants of which as a 
body maintained their footing tnroughout. In 1813 the 
cultivation was half the total area; the first demands had 
been comparatively light as compared with Hunsi, and the 
tract had odvanc^ in prosperity more steadily. The collec¬ 
tions had been made with little difficulty and for those 
times the balances which amounted to about 37 per cent, 
of the demand were considered trifling. The new revenue 
was therefore bossed on the collections without any further 
deduction such as was given in other places. 

In nargana Barwala corresponding to the ITaridna circle 
of ^e late Barwdla Tahsil, about one-third of the area was 
cultivated in 1840 and the p<>pulation was very 8|)arse as 
there were few foreign settlers. The revenue demand of 
former aottloments had been very moderate, and in striking 
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constrast to the ITdnsi Tahsi'l; and the balances amounted c. 


oiilv to ono-third of the demand. 


Averaga 
demand for 15 
yetirs prior 
to 1840. 

Avrrece 
oollectiom (or 
ibU period. 

ATorego 
demand 
(or ]0 years 
prior to 
1840 

Artrage 
ooUectSons for 
this period. 

Ararage 
demand 
(rr 5 years 
prior to 
1840. 

Arenge 
ooileotions 
(or this 
period. 

B». 

as. 

8s. 

Bs. 

Bs 

Bs. 

27,700 

80,216 

80,240 

18.871 

80190 

19,900 


Land 

Revenue. 

The 

W^r •fcCMffitflt 

la 1840. 


Having regard to the progressive nature of tlie tract 
^Ir. Brown assessed the revenue at 22 per cent, below the 
average demand of tlie {xist 5 yeare, but 25 per cent, over the 
collections of the past 10 yt-ars. 

Of the Fatehdbiid pargana, corresponding to the present 
B:igar circle of Fatehdldd, Mr. Brown wrote that it con¬ 
sisted of the lightest quality of bhur or loose sand ; but 
the revenue demand of former settlements had fallen far 
short of the rapid increase in population and in cultivation 
and was felt as a very moderate demand. Mr. Brown, 
while taking into consideration the probable deterioration of 
soil in a bhtir or Bdgar tract, raised the new demand to 
4 per cent, over the demand of the previous 5 years 
and to 65 per cent, over the collections of the previous 
10 years; and he considered that this demand still left 
the tract underassessed with reference to its capabili- 
tics, and the certainty of their being speedily taken advan¬ 
tage of. 

The Agroha pargana included the present Haridna 
circle of Fatehabad and also some villages in Tahsil Hissdr.. y 
^tilers had resorted to the tract in any numbers only^. 
■within the 15 years before 1840 ; and there had been a 
rapid improvement, so that the revenue demand was flatly 
below the scale of assessment of similar parts of the district. 
The tract lay between the older settleJ ^xir^ranas to the 
cast and the extensive waste tracts in the Bhatti territory 
to the west; and Mr. Brown 6xed the new demand as a 
medium between the higher assessment of the former and 
the very low terms which must necessarily prevail in the 
latter. He did not base his demand on the collections, 
as remissions had been given without consideration of the 
moderation of the demand. Ho fixed it at 94 per cent, 
over the 10 years* average collections and 7 per cent, over 
the average demand of the previous 5 years. 
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[Part A. 


cnAP^m.o. Tii 0 sitaction of Government to Mr. Brown'fl aettlemont 
was given in 1845 by an order from whicli the following is 
Rf^v^nue^ an ext mot ] TliO very large rednetions made in this district 
were most wise nnd snccessful. It waa vnin to oif^cct ia 
Setnenum, gmjjj country nnd auoh an arid olinante that a high rate 
of assessment, which was j^d for n few years when the 
gurrounding country wns in a distmetad state and the 

O ana for the time ft place of refuge for the neighbour- 
and when the soil was fresh and peculiarly productivoi 
should be maintained when the introduction of order nnd 

settled rule in the vicinity withdrew a part of the popula¬ 

tion and when the soil had become exhausted. Thera is every 
reason to believe that the lightness of the present assessment 
will tend to fix the population, giving them hnbits of industry and 
application, and will confer on landed property a value that 
baa long been unknowo. The prineiplos on which Mr. 

Brown tixed his assessment appear so fair and liberal that 
his jamas should not be reduced except on proof of aome 
permanent error or miscalculation." 

Such was the hret settlement worthy of the name w'bich 
Harrann received at the hands of the British Government, 
The expectations entertained about it wore fully realisKd. At 
the time the people considered it fair and moderate 
and the memory of “ Brun Sahib" is yet invoked by the 
zamindar who wishes to impress on one the impossibility of 
any enhancement. He is looked back to wdth great respect 
as the first who conferred a definite title to land aud confirmed 
it by a fair assessment of revenue. 


TTftadoEttd Out of 664 villager at that time in the four 
Boulhem tahails of the district as now constituted Mr* 
Brown settled 442* The parts not settled by him were os 
follows 

(i) Twenty-four villages added to the district from Rohtak 
in ISGI* 


(ii) The Ndli circle of the old Barwula Tahsfl, 

(iii) The Nali circle of the old Fatehdh^id Tahsfl* 

These two circles now form tlie Tohyina Nali 
and Uattia Ndli circles ol the now Fatehabdd 
Tahsd* 

(iv) Twelve villages received from Jhind in 1 B 6 ]. 

Of the first group IS villages (now 22 estates) are in the 
BhiwAni Tahsfl and ^ form the Eastern HariElaa circle of 
that tahsib and 6 villages aro in Hdusi. Thiitfien (now 


no 


HisflAft DiaTHiCT.j I/ind M^venue. Transferred Village, [Pinr A. 


(M) of the Bbiwiai villn^ea nnd the G Hinsi Tillaj^e^, in all 
19 (qotv 20 efitates) ;vero settled hy Air, Alills in tho settle* Lund 
nient of the Kohtak Disttiut in 1840 for a period of 30 
years up to 13 j0, tiuas.^. 


In tile Kohtak villages there had l>e;n four settlements 
prior to that in 1340, The highest demands for the 13 
Bhiivini villages had been as follows 


First Settlement 


1815-24 

Ra, 

23,447 

2 nd do. 

4* ¥ 

1825-23 

16,311 

3rd do. 

¥m w 

1330*34 

16,343 

4 th do. 

4 4* 

1835-33 

1 7 14 G 5 


Afr, Alills^ drat assessment for these villages was Hs. 15, 075,1 
but this he subsequent!j retlueed to Hs, 0,031, The six 
villages which subsequently went to Tahsil Hansi were 
ossessetl at the aamo time at Ks. 3j7l4r, making a total 
of Rs, 13,705 for the 13 Rohtak villages (now 20 
estates) settled by Air, Alills. The other five Bhiwdni 
viliages (now 8 estates) traiisferred in ISfil Irom Kohtak 
had been confiscated from the Xawdb of Jhajjar in IS57 
and hod been summarily settled for a period to expire in 
1870 with tl 10 settlement of the adioiaing villages effected 
by Mr, Afilis, 

The Kali eireles of the Banvdia and Fatehdbdd Tahsfis Tin xuictr- 
(now the single Fntehdhdd Tahsil) could not be settled in®'**' 

1840 by Afr. Brown together w'ith the rest of the district 
because of the uncertainty of the boundary line between the 
Hariann tract and the Fatislla State, and also because 
Government wishetl. to have the Ghaggnr viilages under 
observation for some years prior to granting them a settle* 
mept for a long period. The history of the boundary dispute 
which was not finally settled until iBSfi has l>een given in 
a previous chapter of this work. Up to 1850 the revenue 
of the llohi or bdrdni villages was collected on short 
summary settlements made hy M r, Erewn, Air, Alackenzie, and 
Air* Eumergiie * and the Sotar villages which were subject 
to the Ghaggar flijods were under kham managemont, thoui^li 
their revenue was shown iti the rent roll at a fixed sum which 
was never fully collectetl. 


The rates used from year to year in assessing the Mtdm 
demand varied from Ke. 1-9*8 to lis. 2 * 6-6 per acre, the latter 
boing coMidered the customary or normal rate, The demand 


caiF. HI, a 

Lftnd 
H«trflnue. 
Tbi Nftli Cit- 
alH. 




Hissab DistriotJ Xawi Remnm, The Ndli Circles. [Part A. 

BO iiasessed was escessi^a; even now m Tabsfl Sim with a 
large area of rice land* tho coliuctions under a system of 
fluctuating assessment gis'ea only an average incidence of 
Re* 1-2*10 per acre- It was during this time of esorbitaut 
demands that many of the Nall villages passed from the 
hands of the PachMdds into the hands of the Skinners and 
the Kinungos of Hnnsi. In 1S50 Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant* 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, visited Hlssdr and 
ordered a regular settlement of the Rohi villages for a j^riod 
corresponding with that of tlio rest of the district, that is 
tap to i860* He maintained the existing airangements for 
the Sotar villages^ but on his second visit to the Ehatti 
territoiy, when he recorded tlie ''Memorandum regarding 
the Ehatti territory" referred to in jiam. 43 of Mi\ Wilson's 
Sirsa Settlement Rc[x>Tt, the olders pttssed for the Sotar lands of 
Sim (cirfe ]>ara. ivl of tho Alcmo-) were made applicable to 
the Haridna tract, on tho ground that it was imjiolitie to 
retain on the hooks the old oxci*.sgive demand, ami annually 
to write oft' the difterenoe between it and the col¬ 

lections. Experience had by this time shown that the rates 
demanded for the Sotar lands were excessive; and a fair 
tovonuo was now to bo fixed with some relereeco to the average 
collections of past years. 

Under tJiese orders tho NaJi circlea of Barwdln and 
Fatohabdd were settled for the unexpired portion of Mr. 
Brown’s settlement* This settlemeut was made (w'ith the 
exception of five villages) by Mr, Dumergue in 1352* No 
report of this settlement is extant but the followiug table 
shows tho assessments made, aJid llioso of ihe subse¬ 
quent settlement of 1860'63 are added for the sake of 
comparison 


18o-2. 1860*63* 

31** lU 


Fateh abdd, Xali Bantui 


0,314 U,1G3 




Sotar 


*,* 40,919 30,125 


Barwala „ 

II n 


Bariioj 

Sotar 


} 


20,638 


\ 15,751 
J 9,855 


The 12 villages received from Jhind in 1861 were sum- 
mRTily settled till 1863. 


tal 


Hissah District.] oflSiO und 18^2. [Pait A. 


Tliere is not much intormatiou as to how the a^vo g 

sftttlemOQts worked. Between 1340 and 1863, the date Land 
Fii-st Reviscyl Settlement, 68 Yillagea .changed 
TuhslU Hissir, Hdnai, Fatehubdil and Bar vvAla ; of 

47 villages In the Ndli tract, 25 Sotar and ud issa; 
sold between 1840 and 1860, either volun- 
on decrees of court, or for balances of land 
These sales wptp. however, mostly the result of 


of tho^ 
hands iti 
but of these 
22 Barani were 
tardy or 
revenue# 


the famine 
of 1852. 


of 1850-51 and cannot be ascribed to the Bettlemeut 


No 


villages 


were sold in Tab ails Hansi and Uissar for 
balaTiM and only 12 rillagcs changed hands in these tahsils. 
In Barwia and Fatehdbad nine villages were 
balance or other causes* 


sold for 


The only remissions granted during the currency of Mr, 
Brown's settlement amounted to Ba* 9,926 in 25 villages, 
mostly in the Hariana tract* 


The oeriod of the settlements effected by Me^rs* 
Brown and Dumergue expired in 1860 , Before that date 
various kinds of adversities appear to have befallea 
tZ district. And after the mutiny the impression app^m 
to have been that tho demand should be reduced* before 
I860 an enquiry was made into the circumstances of vilbgesi 

IT revenue of which appenred to call for rt 

duction. The enquiry was conducted by General Van Court' 

landt, the Collector. 


The 
by Rs. 
in 12 
eflfectid 
interval 
Settlement 


2,923 


result vras that the assessment 
L 17 villages and decreased 
viha<^es. And the Summary Settlement 

remained in foree till 1863, thus fillmg 
between tbe expiration of ^e First Regular 

and the completion of the 


was increased 
by Rs. 10,003 
thus 
the 


First Revised 


Settlement. 


Tho following table gives some details of the altentioiw 
made iu the Summary ^ttlement:— 
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Hasia DiaiaiOT.'l Sumwary StUUmenl, lS60-^3. fPias AI - 


CEA?. !II, G, 

I •And 

R«VAru** 

So m IQ ^ 
e it li ■ muai. 




Ciwle. 

SmUlBl 

>1ENT. 

locKue. 

^PTTLB. 

iSOi-CS. 

D«I«U9. 

Re?eiiiia 
Ijefuir* 
fletOt- 
En*D< oi 
ISOS. 






R« 

Rf. 

El. 

Bblvrtal 



“I 


... 


<e,os$ 




f 

Wnteia nkrtiaa 

■^i* 

... 

is.eao 


TotU 

lihi 


II»4M 

bll 

CO 

j - 

1 

90,OIA 

Hieil 

h1h Ihi 


Ill 

EftrlAuii *■» 11* 

ifin 


i.ao.ioo 




I 

.*p 


1,070 

41,060 

HlK4r 

I4i h|i 

■*l 









! 

HuUaa ip. ..* 

TSI 

750 

00.339 


Tatil 

•m 

Ill- 

■ ■■11+ 

7S5 

i.m 

1,01,904 

B«Iir4lA 


■It 

I 

Huilu 

... 


34,10» 




I 

**. 

... 

li* 

£9,oca 


ToUl 

ifli 

... 

*,*.*. ^ 

... 1 

j 

%■. 

03,U9 




I 

Bigu . 

ma 1 

iVi 1 

34,760 

Fktelilbid 

+■! 

■ Pi 

I 

Enriinit, 

... 


7,476 




1 

N*ll 

<73 

1 

1,73® 

4G,6*0 


Totftl 

... 

... 

1*1 ¥i* 

A7S 

I 

ijas 1 

79,06C 


The moreAso taken in the Summary Settlement was 
confined to the Ixirdni villngep, the decrease in Hdad ^rag 
given only in canal villa/^a which certainly needed it, and 
in Fatehihad only in iVali villager. The object in view 
waa merely the relief of villngos overassessatl, and this eir’ams 
why in the Barwala Tahsd and in the Fatehibad, 
and Hariina where cultivation had largely increased and 
tho oapabilitias of the tract had improved there was no 
enhaacement of revenue* 
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With the exception of 24 villagea^ now^ SSestatoa, traaa- ^ 

ferred from the Rolitafc District in ]8fil alrmly referred to Land 
aboTOj of which 22 from the present Eastern llariina circle 
of the Bhivvini Tahsii and € are in the Eastern Harinna Sirntnuni 
circle of the Hdcm Tahsi'l, and of the Bndhlida Udqa trans¬ 
ferred to this district from Karuid in 1889, the virhole of the 
tract included in the four southern tabs iis of the district 
was settled by Muoshi Amm Chand in lSfl2-G3- A variety 
of causes most prominent, arnon^ which wus the destruction 
of records in the mutiny, tended to complicate the settlement 
proceedings^ but the whole x\a$ completed and reported in 
1864 when sanction was solicited for the assessment made 
for a period of 30 years from Kharlf 1863. 

After further oorrespoudenee final orders were Issued m 
> 1872^ sanctioning the assessments for a period of 20 years only 

from Kharif 1863. 

The following extract from Mr. Anderson's final retort of 
the recent settlement of the four southern tahsils of the district 
olearly explains the basis and detailed results of Amin Chand's 
settlement- "He {the Settlement OSSc'er) divided the district 
into three circles, Hari^aa, Bagar and Naii, and these large 
divisions and names have b«n rotainod in the present 

assessment, though it has been found convenient to subdivide 
them and treat the subdivision as circles. His revenue rates 
were based on the rent rates prevailing in the zam/nddri 
vLUages of the Skinner family for land sown, from which 
he deducted one-fourth for cesses and bad seasons, and half 
of the balance was the revenue rate. He did not fix 

rates for different soils, though a record was matle of 
soils, but he subdivided his circles into classes and fixed 
rates for each class. He made the same deduction for the 
uncertainty in the supply of canal water and in the inun^ 
dations on the Ghaggar; and a doduction of one-half 

the rent in the villagea on the Joiya. where though the 
soil was better the inundation was even more uncertain 
than on the Ghaggar, He did not assess by a special 
rate, the well-irrigated land except in the Nstli, and hia 
rate there was one rupee an acre. In order to provide 
pasturage for the plough cattle, he deducted and lei> un¬ 
assessed 0 He*fourth of the entire area of eaeli vihage ; 
the deduction was made from waste as far as pf>^4ibW, nud 
any deficiency was made up from tlie cultivated area 

A-fter making this deduction he assessed on the waste 

one anna per acre, except in the Nnli tract, where in 
consequence of the large pronta made by PfidA/tddds he put on l\ 
anuaa. The rates fixed for the various circles are giveu m 
the Mowing table:-* 
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CHIP, iir, a 

T .nH 

ClBCLBI. 

Bxrxxrx iitTXS. 

Revenue. 

Pint B«Ti tl 

E« . 

Circle. 

i 

3 

Area included 
in the circle. 

•c >, 

3 

C St'S 

o 

►» 

a.3 

-1 

m 

_ se • 

Sis 

6 

o 

f 1 

Iff 

*2 ja 

80 
e a 
o 

.S o ^ 

1-^ 1 
Is ' 

•a . i 

CO 

_• 1 
1 
(2 

i 

a 




Be. A. p. 

Be. A. p. 

Ba. A. p. 

Re. m. p. 

Re. A. p. 


Rs. A. p. 


Ul 

Binsi T&hsU 

1 4 0 

1 0 0 

• ee 

... 

Aee 

0 6 0 

0 1 0 

Do. 

Snd 

All the reel 
of the iUri* 
AHA olcclo... 

0 15 0 

0 la 0 

... 


Ate 

0 5 0 

0 10 

Bifu... 

1st 

All the FAgar 
circle except 
Bebxl told 
SlwAni ... 



• ee 



0 4 0 

0 1 0 

Do. 

Sod 

SlwAni tnot 

... 

... 

... 

• e# 

... 

0 3 6 

0 1 0 

Do. 

1 

Sid 

BAhxl tiAci 

... 

... 

ee» 

AAA 

It A 

0 S 0 

0 1 0 

Kali ... 

... 

The whole 
KaII eirole. 

tee 

... 

1 0 fl 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 1 4 


“Munslii Amin Chand not only found that he could 
not raise the revenue, hut that a reduction was absolutely 
necessary. The principal ^ound was that the standard of 
the Government demand had, since the settlement of 1840, 
been reduced from two-thirds to one-half of the net assets. 
Bat besides that reason the district had suffered misfortunes 
in the mutiny and had been impoverished by the famine of 
1860-1861, and mortality among men from cholera and among 
cattle from want of fodder. Ho was of opinion that as 
good seasons were the exception and not the rule, and ^ 
the district was i 9 <»lated and markets diflScult to reach, it 
was overassossed, especially in the canal and sot^ar tracts, 
and he noted especially the gradual, but constant deteriora¬ 
tion in the soil of the Biigar circle. The rates gave a 
demand for the district of Rs. 4,15,489, but the revenue 
fixed was Rs. 4,10,226. The following statement gives the 
revenue of each circle just before and after the settle¬ 
ment of 1863; it includes revenue free ^ants and 
alio the villages not under settlement, lo it does not 
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a:^ with the statement at page 28 of Amin Chand’s 
Report: — Laod 

R«VAnu«. 
First lUvind 


Taiuiu 

Cirek. 

Boren 00 
before 
aeUlement 
of lb63. 

S 

Rereoae 

after 

MtUemeOk 
of 1863. 



Be. 

Be. 

f 

Bogar . 

46,083 

40,240 

Bblwinl. •••*{ 

s 

13.930 

11,800 


BarUtut .. \ 



1 

1 

21,166 

2l,l66» 



35,006 

8^066 


ToUl TahiU 

81,181 

73,206 


j 

1,56,493 

1,3S.023 


Bariioa . . 




1 

8,716 

3,716 



160,200 

1,41.780 

\ 


44,065 

40.433 

Hiitir ••• ••• ^ 

Bariina . m. ... 

66,‘280 

49,452 


Total Tabail 

1,01,904 

89,885 

j 

HarUoa. ^ ... 

.34.106 

39375 

6*r«r«lA ... ... ••• ••• 1 

Nall .. ..• *** 

^ 99,633 

33.606 


♦ 

Total TahsU 

68,743 

56,481 

/ 

Bigar . 

94,760 

, 35388 

FftUhAb«d . M.-{ 

Harlaoa ... ... 

7,475 

7.762 

1 

N41i ... ... ... 

4C32C 

36386 


ToUl TahiQ 

79.066 

69.488 : 

’ ; 

.7 k 




Tofit or Dtitbxct 


435.403 

430,749 


* Rot vndtt ictUtmtnt, 
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CHAP III c 

* '^The reductiona in ih& Eagar of Bhiwim Tver© 
n^viSuB. cert^inlv called for iu spit© ot a large increase ^ in 
Pirn Rariscj tjultivation, Evoti HOW m 1890 tlie demand for the Ottgnr 

sautouQi. ja 

1840, I doubt if any reduction was necessary in tb© 
Western Han ana. The Eaatem Hariaua v;m not under 
setttlement. 


In no part of the H£nsi Tahsil was there an increase* 
Even iu Eastern Hariana, the richest part of the district, 
where cultivation had doubled, a alight decrease was allowed. 
Some decrease in the canal villages both of Hanai and of 
HitfJiir was necessary; but the reductions given in the 
Summary Settlement had been largely in such villages. 
In every part of Hissar a reduction wo-s made. There had 
not been so much increase in cultivation as in Hausi, the 
tahsil w^as partly Biigar, and the decrease of 10 ,pet cent 
was justifiable* There was in my opinion no necessity for 
the reduction in the Barwiila, Harbina, where cultivation 
had largely increased, Th© reductioua on the Xili circles - 
both of Fatehabad and Earwala were Tequired, but these 
circles hud been already jjurtly relieved by the Sum¬ 
mary Settlement, Iu the Ea^ar and Hariina of Fateh- 
abid there was an increase, but it arose from resump¬ 
tions of revenue-free grants and not from cubonced assess¬ 
ments. 

“ In the whole tract under settlement there hnd been 
an increase of over 33 [>er cent* in cultivation, but one- 
fifth of this incrense, or about G per cent* of the whole 
cultivation remained unassessed to supply the deficiency in waste 
required for pasturage* A ftcr taking the increase in cub 
tivation into consideration Atuiu Chand still reduced the demand 
by 12J-jxjr cent. 

** I doubt whether this reduction was nceessaTy, and 
think tliat tbo existing demand might have been maintained 
and relief given in the Biigar, Canal and Kill tracts bv an 
increased assessment in tlj© Hariana tract.'^ 

WAckinfl Qf The asseasmant being light worked very well* The 
%h* table gives detaila of the auspanaioa and Temisaions 

granted during the currency of the settlement 
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1 

i 

•B 

e: 

S. 

m 

3 

a 

a 

B 

< 

^ 1 

^ ' 

o 

'A 

u 

•rA 

e 
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1 1 

< ! 

i 

b 
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•3 

il 

O 2 

rv-ii 

Ui 

*3 

<a 

s 

a 

a 

s , 
o 

a 

< 

CHIP, m, a 

L&nd 

Hbt^dhV' 

tcmioion. ntUaOMt . 


' 

lu ; 


l| 

R*. 

1 

IUl 1 


( 

BarTTjlfr .» 

730 

a 

mm 


760 

rtimArjr 1965 

KH&rit }801 j 

FakB^Udd 


s 

b4I 

... 

2,014 

Do-. 

1 

Btuvidfal 4.k 

&A7B 

43 

2,180 

In ISOO o. 

7,969 

441 

1 

E[i|Q£l 


G7 

^,181 1 

DiHsamboi iSdS 

a,766 1 

Jumuf 1176 

Do. mi { 

1 

Witsit ... 

ISTU 

3 

■ 1.C20 , 

JanQlLTy 1870 

230 

Dd. 

1 

1 

... 


7 

2,C4T 

M&J 1670 

»* 


{ 

BbliCtUiL 4.4 

4,sia 

13 

0.000 

To olid of 1B70 

313 

1 

1 

i 

B^Anal 

323 

a 


Dooeiub^ l60fl> 



E«L1 ( 

1 

B&rn4la 

J,3W 

7 

1.334 

ISTO 



1 

k 

Fnteb^bii'd 

7tKj 

3 

113 

Deenmbor IBOl 

673 

1 

TumurlSTO 

EhAril ISCCI 

BbLwi^L 44i 

7.817 

23 

7*050 

To end of IS70 

‘ 261 


B^bl 1670 

1 Do. .44 

7^ 

1 

1 

m 

I'O. 

175 


KlukrU 1S70 

Do. ... 

2.425 

13 

2.423 

To end of lS7li 

1 hdi- 


f 

ro- 

K.caa 

IS 

S .686 

To^aUof 1ST2 

i 



1 Udtui 

7,4Si 

IS 

7484 

Dflcemt^T 167^ 

j' *" 


Do. 187 i ■ 

HliViF 4.H 

6.317 

25 

o.ait 

Do. 




Danr^U 4.. 

44243 

16 

4,743 

Do, 

"■ 


! 

FiUob^ibid 

3.1C7 

' 11 

3,107 

Do- 




Bblvfiiai .4. 

6 ,Sir, 

IB 

0.825 

: To ond of 1$T4 

4pi 


Ribi ISW * 

Diflal ..4 


6 

1,303 

iHotembtar 189 

1 


1 

BanTi^ .4, 

i.Trn 

1 

23 

4,770 

Do. 


■ 


In 1871 tlio Deputy Commissioner had asked for 
tlio suspension of a largo budii hut in retlueing it to 
Rs. 24,985 (as alxive) the Commissionor pointed that while 
tho rainfall of the past four 5 ears had been seanty, and tha 
scarcity in 1868*69 approiimated to a famitiei still fte cropi 
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OEA»*ni.aof IS^l tad genetally teen up to a fair average, that 
— village assets had increased and that the settlement 
was made purposely light in view of these repeated 
mrkin* oi th# 4rouffht3. The demand then suspended was collected in the neact 

1 1 Vi> 

kharif. 


lUhiM tiiifc- The 24 villages (now 28 estates) which had been 
transferred from Itolitak and had not been settled by Amin 
Chaad remain to be dealt with. As already stated ID 
of these villages now forming 20 estates had been settled by 
Hr* Mills in 1840 for n period of 30 yeaiig. The demand 
for the 13 villages had once been as high ns Rs* 2G,55G* 
Jlr. Mills reduced the demand to Ks. 13,707* 

The revision of the settlement was made in 1870 for 
the remaining period of Amin Chand’s settlement in the rest 
of the district* 



Areiot 

duIUtk* 

ItOD. 

Kev^Dua 

filed. 

lovSdfiitca 
of ravDttua 
on 

tioa. 



• 

m, 6, p. 

1B40 ... 

aj.aac 

13,707 

0 10 3 

ISTO 

44,028 

* 

13,611 

0 A n 


The statement in the 
margin compares the state 
of cultivation at the 
two periods. Though cul¬ 
tivation had more than 
doubled all over and in 
some cases liad increased 
almost fonr-tbld, the re* 
venue was not raised, 
and in one village where 
cultivation had doublctl it 


was reduced. The resources had increased, but the object 
of the revision was apparently the reduction of the revenue 
where necessary and not its enhancement whore possible. A 
comparison was made not with the cireuinstances of 1840 
when the settlement was made hut with those of 1863 ; 
and the revenue rate used as a standard was that of the 
Western Hariina of Bhiwani which is a sembBagav tract. 
The revenue assessed in these 19 villages lias thus been 
unchanged for 5 0 years, and in 1800 it was found im* 
possible to rniso it to the degree justified by the existing state 
of the villages, especially ns the tract belongs to the Rf jputs. 


The remaining five villuges* now eigh t estates, hnd been con¬ 
fiscated from the Xawdb of Jlinjjar in 1857, and the summary 
settlement efIecUKi at that time was extended to 1870, The 
revenue previous to 1870 w'cs Rs. 11,173 and it was then iToduced 
by 14 per cent, to Ka. 9,S37* 

The effect of the settlement of 1870 of the 24 (now 23) 
Rohtak villages was a reduction of assessment from lls. 24,582 
to Es. 23|240 where an increase was undoubtedly possible. 
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The period of Amin Chand'a settlement expired in 1S&3, but 9 .. 

the aasesameats were allowed to run on till the new assossment 
which was in contemplation could be effected. The Second E«T«tra#,. 
Revised Settlement of the present four southern tahaila of the 
district was commenced in April 1887 and it embraced thp whole nuat. 
area of these tab ails with the exception of the Budhlida iftfoa. 

The basis and results of the new ossesament have been folly 
described in the Settlement Report, and nothing more than a 
summary of the main points either can or will be attempted 
here* 


The theoretical standard of mtesament which has been 
adopted is that the half net assets of landi in other words half 
the share of the gross produce ordinarily receivable by the land¬ 
lord w’hether in money or kind, represent the State share of the 
produce, but in practice it has been found impoBsible to work 
up to this standard, 


Stksdud nt 
ftiiwmtab. 


The two main facts upon which the asiesament has been 
based are an increase in the area cultivated and a rise in the cash 
rents paid by tenaatS'at'Wilh 

The increase in cultivation can be gathered from the following 
figures 


rciAs/75 


CuFiivafibn. 



1863. 

1890* 

Bhiwdni 

4 

100 

103 

HAnsi 

... 

100 

198 

Hiss&r 


100 

137 

Fatehibid 

4<P * 

100 

174 


Total 

100 

134 


Of the total cultivated area of the tract under settlement 39 
per cent- is in the hands of the teuants’at-will paying rent* For 
no less than 35 per cent, of the area rents are paid in coah and 
for only 4 per cent, by hatdi or division of produce. 

Provided that it could be shown that these cash rents or any 
particular class of them wore or approached competition renti, 
and were in fact paid regularly and did not merely ex^t on paper^ 
an instrument was provided ready to hand for estimating the moat 
important, and in many cases practically the only item in t^ 
half net assets of laud realized by a non-cultivating owner* Of 


land Rmnni. Rmis> 


CHI?, m, c. 

ILaod 

K«ir«aU€i 

SkBUi 


m 
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the taUl cultivated area of ihe tract oodet gettlement 20 poT 
wilt, b in zaminddri villages and 17 per cent in pattiddn villages. 

Renta are oidinarily paid at a rate pr hi^ah on the whole 
area in tbo tenant'iJ jmssessioii whether cultivated or not ,, 
xents are known as ftAort jjort and are, aa will bo shown> collects 
with wonderful regalaritv whether the season be good or bad. 

But tho following extract from the St*ttlement Report will eluci* 
date the difthreuces between amts in z-^minddri and pattiduri 
villages and those in villages : “In the Gutter only 

apare land which the owners cannot thoiiiSelves cultivate and 
\vhich will generally be of mforior quality is given to tenants, 
and as a rule only from year to year, and just at the com- 
meiicement of the rains. It the rains are goodj the wliole culti* 
vated area will be sown and the landlords wdll get their lull rent, 
but in bad years there may be m demand for the spare land. 

'Xhe tenants^at^will in hhaydchtlra villages are village ^rvants or ^ 
tndiihdna kahz'Z or occupancy tenants, and they wih not rent 
land until they are certain of being able to sow it In t naiWdri 
and most pattiddri villages the case is ditfcrent^ The tenants hold 
nominalW from vear to year, but they do not mean to give up 
the land’ nor the landlords to eject them at the end of the year. 

The tenants have broken up the laud or have jiaid naroraaa on 
entry* they have built houses and settled in the village with 
no intention of leaviug it and in the hojje that they will not 
be ejected Tim landlords would hand over to others any land for 
W'hic'h rent was not paid, and so the tenants pay ^ year after 
for the whole area in their jxjssessiou, whether cultivated or tallow. 

It ia only iu the taminddri and to a kss degree in the patHddrt 
villages th.at the rents can l>c regarded as tiue rents.” 

About the standard of true cash rent rates there could on 
the figures be no question looking to the area paying 
and the proportion of that area situated in zaminddn and 
pattfddri villages. The rent latcs so obtained were appUed to 
the cultivated area, and the results obtained agreed so closely 
with the rent realizations showm in the accounts which were 
produced by many large landlords that no rotto for doubt was 
left that such rent rates were paid regularly year by year without 
re-^ard to the nature of the iica&on, that they therefore accu¬ 
rately represented tlie true act assets of land in tlio district 
and could thus be used as the basis of reveaue rates which 
should conform to the standard of assessment laid down. 

The area paying rent by a share of produce was so small 
that produce estimates framed in the usual way would have been 
of little independent value. Such however were prepared after 
fcamlu^'- estimates of yield and prices of agricultural produce and 
were used to check the reveaue rates basea on eosh reatft ; be^ 
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yond this they were of little or no use- As n rule they gave rates CL 

lu eicesa of those based on cash routs. I*«ia 

R«v«qu*4 

The revenue rates so obtained when applied to the cultivated nSTiltiMrti 
area brought out an aiisessmeut which together with a siuall assess- 
meat on waste iu the case of villages whoso vvaste area exceeded 
one-fourth of their cultivated arca brought out a preliminary 
estimated assessment of 77 per cent, in excess of the prCTious dry 
assessment of the tracts L e,, the total assessment after deduction 
ot an estimated assessment on account of water-advantage on the 
Western Jamtia Canal. The real prohletu of tbu settlement was 
tt> deterraiiio how much of this large increase could bo taken with 
due regard to the interests of tte jieople. 

The tract under settlement was divided for asgessment pur- **q^'^* 
poses into three main circlcsj Nilli* Hariana and Bigar^ ag had 
been done in the settlement of 1363 ; but these again rvere further 
subdivided and these are in all now 19 I'ceogiiia^d assessment 
clrclei. Their peculiarities need not be dwelt on hero as they 
will ba noticod ia connoctiou with the detailed assessment by 
circles. 

The assessment of waste area should be noticed hero. In the 
settlement of 1863 a fourth of the total area of each village wai 
exempted from ossesamentj to provide pasturage for cattle 
required for agricultural purposes, and if there was not sufficient 
w'aste, the deficiency was made up from cultivation. But in the 
present settlement only so mush of tho wasto was uuassessed as 
was equal in area to a fourth of the cultivation, and where the 
waste was less than this area, the difllbrenco was not mode up 
from cultivation. The rates on excess waFJte in lSfi3 were an 
anna in the Bilgar and Ilariana circles and an anna and a half 
in the Naii. In the Barwiila and Fatehabdd tahsils, where the 
waste was extensive, the assessment on it amounted to one-seventh 
of the whole- In the present settlement in each village an 
area of waste equal to one-fourth of the cultivated area has been 
exempted from assessment and the revenue rates used for the 
asicssment of the balance have been 6 pies per acre in Bagar eircles, 

1 anna per acre in those of Hariana and 3 annafl in the Nali. 

These rates are all-round rates, and It was laid down that they 
should bo applied in villages only where the cultivation had 
b&en extended and the proprietors depended mainly on it, but 
that where the whole or a large iwrtion of the village area had 
bean devoted to pasture the assessment on waste should approach 
half assets. 

The following figures show the total assessment on ’waste at 
the sanctioned rates by tab si Is : — 

lis. 

Bbiw^ui 877 
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OKiP, lU, 0. 


Rs* 

Land Hiinsi 

B«T*DUa. 

WklllKMI. -T- / 

» * * 

4^4 ■« « 

669 

♦ .* IjOSi 

Fatehdbad 

•I * ii 4 # 4 

7,123 


Total 

*** 10,050 

The incidence of 

this on the whole 

waste area is 5 pies 

par acre. 




wji iRifl ti D following extract from the Settlement Keport shows how 

. question of well-irrigation was dealt within the recent Settle¬ 

ment* 

it The total area of well-irrigateil land la only 1|982 acres 
in the whole tract* The following table givea details in regard 
to it 


T»htU. 

Tract. 

Am Ln 
lbC3. 

Am In 
1SS7. 

ATer *£0 of 
Wajinn. 

Are* by 
meajim- 
DMCl*. 


^lAltCTD H»iA-1 

147 

41 

63 

09 


Wcflern „ 

3^7 


93C 

343 

Bhlwjlol - 

BJkgu 

OU 

304 

SlO 

tn 

► 

1 

ToIa] TtbiH 

hm 

&flO 

S28 

1.033 

Hintl « 

■ 4-I *>^4 *n n +■-• 

70 

24 

89 

35 

BUair **. **. 

>*. * 1 * a.. 

11 

4 

7 

li 


Big&r ... *.. 


1 

2 

1 



1 

*** 


1 

PatibSbU 

Soiv 

l.OCl 

S15 

UO 

74T 


„ BifAnl 

244 

42 

1G4 

IS4 


TcUl TcIiiU 

iMi 

2a^ 

780 

Wt 


TO..I ... 

j 2tS74 

677 

1J6»7 

i,9ija 


*' From this it is seen that there is practically no irrigation 
from wella in the large Hariina tract where water is 100 feet or 





























































Hissar DistrictJ Tr^a^meni of wdl-irrigotUd [Part A. 

more from the surface. Practically tho whole c/id/ii area lies in tlie 

BUiwani Bagar including the Biigai villages ofWestuiTi Hariana Land 

and in the Nali circles. Id the former tract water la only TSTSDAorot 

about 65 feet from the surface, and wella are common, be-wiU-irfli*tod 

cause the soil is too porous to retain water in natural 

tauke, and wells must bo made and used for driukiug pur- 

posea. Many of them become brackish if constantly workedi and 

even when a small quantity of barley has been sown it is almost os 

dependent on the winter rains as if there had been no well 

In fairly good years only a few wells are worked for irrigation, 

but in had years most of the wells are in operation for 

it time either for drinking or for irrigation purposes; In the 

Bhiwiini tahsil, the area, irrigated in 1887, the kbarif of 

which year was good, was only 390 against 1,033 acres now 

shown aa In ordinary years it scarcely pays to use 

tho wells for irrigation. On the Nali also, it is only in bad 

years that the lazy Paclihidas think of using the wells, 

though they have water at only 30 or 40 feet Irom the 

surface. Only 259 acres were irrigated in 1887 against 1,473 

acres in 1889-90 when the khariE was bod ou the Barwala 

Ndu;^ 


" At the settlement of 1863 a rupee an acre was imposed 
on well-irngation in the Nall circle only, and this gave 
an assessmont of lU. 890 for the whole district. In this 
settlement as the area Is small being a third less than in 
1363, and as the wo Us are usetl only in the worst season 
and the return to labour is small, no special rats on well- 
irrigated land was proposal, and this was accepted by the 
FinnTicial Commisalmier, Chdki land boa therefor© been asses¬ 
sed as bdrdni^** 

In the BliiWitni tabsil there are four assessment circles: 

Bvstern and Western Hariana and the Arnmin and Bdhal cini<»Bhiwiia 
Bugar. 


Of the Eastern Hariana 78 per cent, b cultivated. The Fjitam luri- 
soil is generally a good loam suitable to the production of 
both summer and winter crops; about two*third3 of the 
cultivated area is cropptsl in the kharif and one-third in the 
rabi. The value of land as measured by the standard of 
rents is high, due in a large measure to the proximity of the 
town of Bhiw^nl, Forty-six per cent, of the whole cultivatioa 
pays rent, and os d not inconsiderabie area is in the hands of 
mortgagees, many of these rents are fairly true, 1 he circle is 
unfortunate in its proprietary body, the majority of whom 
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arc improvi¬ 
dent Udjputs 
sunk in debt. 
In fact 30 per 
cent.of the cul- 
tivateil area 
is mortgaged. 
The statement 
in the mar¬ 
gin shows 
the prelimi¬ 
nary and final 
revenue rates 
and the result¬ 
ing assessment 
and that an¬ 
nounced. The 
nature of the 
circle as des¬ 
cribed above 


made it impossible to take the full half assets rate. 


w • ■ i • r n cinde is lighter and more sandy than that 

HfthAo*. of Eiastorn Hariana and therefore inferior and the percentage of 
area cultivated in the rabi is less. '1 he proprietary body is 
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inferior as Jdts 
only hold 8 
per cent, and 
ii a j p li t s, 
Hindu and 
^fussa 1 m a n, 
54 j)er cent. 
18 G per cent, 
of the area is 
sold and mort¬ 
gaged ; but 
only 7*8 per 
cent.to money¬ 
lenders. Land 
is of Ic.ss value 
and the rent 
rate lower 
than in 
Eastern 
Hariana. 


The table in 
rates. 


the margin* gives 


details of assessment with 
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Hissar District.] Bhiwdni TahsU, Amrdin Bdjar. [Part A. 

This circle includes nlrnost half the tahsil. 55cvonty-foiir j)er c. 

cent, of the .area is cultivated. The .soil is lii^ht in tho extreme 
and undergoing deterioration and the whole tract is a se.a of 
shifting sandhills interspersed in the eastern part with firmer 
valleys between. Tho area of cultivation decreased duiiiig tho 
currency of tho expired settlement and jwpulatiou .also fell oil 
bjtwceu 1S69 and 18S*, but has slightly ivcovercd during tho 
last decade. JawCir is sown on 1 per cent, of the area and 
rabi crojw occupy only 2 j)cr cent. Tho tr.^ict is, however, 
more fortunate in its propiietorj*, 42 jier cent, of the area being 
held by data though mostly liagris. Ibyputs hold :{4 j)er cent. 

Land is of course of far less value than in the other circles. 

Konts have not risen since 1863 and average only 7 annas 
10 pies in zuiUaddri and 7 annas in hV^ydchdrn villages. Only 3 

percent, of tho area 
has been mortgaged 

O O 

to money-lenders. 

The half assets rate 
on cultivation was 3 
annas 9 pies per acre, 
which gave an in¬ 
crease of only 3 
per cent. The 
details of tho assess¬ 
ment are as jier 
margin. 
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The Bshal 


B/igar 


of Bhiwani and tho Siwiini Bagar of Bibaisiwini 
His^ir have since tho assessment been clubl)ed into one circlo®^**'* 
and incliideil in Tabsil Bhiwani. Tho soil of the Bdhal Bdgar 
is even more ^andy than that of Amr^in with fewer loamy 
]>atches. Cultivation has been stationary since 1863. Bjigri 
Jats hold /5 per cent, of tho aiva; and alienations are very 
Rents have not risen since 1863 and tho average 

rate is 6 annas 2 pies 


light. 
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per acre. The half 
asset rate fixed* was 
3 annas, and 2 annas 
10 pies was proposed 
as a revenue rate, 
but tho former rate 
was fixed by tho 
Financial Commis¬ 
sioner. Tho assess- 
mentis as per 
iraigin. 
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Hiss AS District,] BAiVdni TahsiltBdhalSi'Wdni Bdgar. [Part A« 


chap, m. 0 . xhe southern part ot' the Siwani Baj'sv is much like the 
Biihal Bagar, hut the northern part Is better, Daritig the 
R6T«niji, jx*riod of settlement cultivation has increastNl 15 per cent, 
si^funi ;iiid Riijpiits each own U pr cent, ot the circle, but the 

latter have sold or inort"a^ed iiS t^r cent. There has been a 

_ rise in rents since 
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fietilemen t, T h o a ve r- 
agG rent rate in 18^56 
for the wliole circle 
wtis 7 annas U pies 
and for the zamfnddri 
villages 10 annas 4 
pies. The half assets 
rah? was hicetl at 4 
annas, and ^ annaij 0 
pies was after hesita¬ 
tion accepted as a 
revenue rate. 


Puv the purposes t>f assessment the Hansi ialisd was divided 
inbi three cindesi; the .Easteri]| the Western and the Canal 
Jlat-iana. (hi tiie aUtlidou of the llarwala tahsil alter tlie 
rcjisfii‘,ssmnnt, thirteen villages from th^it tah^il were^ incot [n/ruted 
ill the Western Harianaor Hiitiiji, 


e « « i • E n Tliia circle comprises two-tlJidfi of tlio tahsil. Towards the 
south the Boil is a good loam, but in tlm north it iw light and hfH 
Viueu longer under cultivation. Population has incronat'tl 

by 12 [MU* cent, in the last decado ami duimg the ciirieucy 
oi tlio expivetl settlGment cultivation haa increased 35 percent* 
i.nd 80 jier cent, of the total area is cuitivaU^l. The area 

of Jtrd is fuirly largo nml 20 | cr cuttn of cultivation is 
cfojipetl in thn rabi. Jdts hold over 50 |ku' cent, and Ihijpiits 
20 fier cent. Furty-lwo out td 55 villages are bht^itc'trluA and 68 
[aT cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of proprietors. Uoly 
o (]or cent, of the area lias betm alienatetl to money lenders. 
The 'inateriald for estimating ii tiuo rent rate are scanty* The 
liair assets rate was tised at 7 annas and 6 jsies, and (I annas G [liea 
was profn^Ked as a revenue rah?, ljut this wrvs raised, to 7 annas 
jior acre ; the total ns!ressTJieiit, however, aoaounced was 3 
]ier c(\iiL Ixdow the deuiand brought out i>y this rate in 
BccordaucB with the ilircctiou of His Honor the Lieutenaut- 












His-siR Di5tr[ct.] TrJi,h^il Easl^'^^vTl^ridna, fPxRT A* 
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Govornor, who ni, 

in passing or- 

dera on the Kfiireifne. 

. L * < t a r E 
a a 8 0 ft s mentHfiTiiiia. 

jwjhted out 

that special 

<?aiitioii wna 

necessary in 

assessing up 

to full rates 

tiie estates ot 

2>B«a3ant jiro- 

prietoi'St uiord 

Gs ji e,e i a n y 

those of Raj- 

piits. The 

statement as 

pt^r margin 

gives tie tails 

of tlio nsaess' 

meiit^ 


The AVestern HariAna 
from tlio Eastern Hariana 
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ill point of soil 
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very 
except in a few 
villages io the 
nortliem and 
southern parts 
where light 
stmdy soil h 
found. J a t a 
hold 62 and 
Rdjpiits only 
14 per cent. 
The average 
rent rate of all 
Vi 11 ages 
W'os II annas 
2 pies and that 
in zaminddri 
villages 13 
annas B pies. 
The assesa- 
ment was aa 
per margin; 
while with the 
addition of 
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that of the 13 
TilJogeft iidde^l 
horn the Eat- 
tern Hariana 
of Barwdla it 
now atnuda as 
per niargid. 
The asscB 3 ^ 
ment of the 
latter cirolo 
will l>e deait 
with further 
on. 


The caoal 
circle of Hdnsi 
divides the 
Eastern and 
Western 

Ilaridna oaeb into two parts. In the aettlemeut of 1SG3 
as in that of 1840 canal irrigated latid bad been assessed id its 
irrigated aspect, i the additional revoime tine to irrigation 
was fiiod and included in a lump land revenue assessment, 
A calculation lias been made with a view of dotenniDin<'^ 
how much of tliia old lump assessment can be taken to bo 
on account of revenue due to canal-irrigation. The result 
is as follows *■— 


Tahsil H^nsi ,,, 
,, Hlsadr 


44,1S6 

5,008 


Total. 49,144 

In the ftettlemont of 18DQ-T, in accordance, with the 
gdrcral principles of assessment now in force, canal-irrigated 
land was assessed In its unirrigated aspect, i. e-, at rates used 
in assessing unirrigated land of similar quality and advantages 
and the increase of revenue due to canal-irngatioD has Leen 
left to bo realized by owner s rates which will Le noticed l>o- 
low, Iq accordance with this principle the preliminary half asset 
rates for canal-irrigated land in thofr dry aspect were taken as the 
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sama ai those for uuin i^flfeil land in the tielf(Kl>ouring' 5rfr<Jfti ril* o. 

a'^es. In the Canal Kariiioa, nearly tlie whule of whiuli h i-und 

Bituated within the Eititern Hariaua, this rate was 7 atm as 
6 pies, anil it was supported by t!ie ueev-tuists of laudloivr^ mmi. 
collect i'ina. Kent statistics were nut uT much use. The aetaal 
canal iri'i^ated land paid &afdi rent, while the land whicli 
paid cash rent waa mostly frdrffat hmd in canal villages* and these 
rents were lower than those in adjacent purely btirdni 
villaMs. In fact the rise in the bed of the canal has increased 

O 

the area of irrigation;^ and cash vents paid with 
regard to the old lump fixed assesjimeut have not as yet 
adjusted themselves. The final revenue rate proposed for all 
cultivated lamh whether irrigated or not, in canal villages, 
was 7 aunas per acre. But on the ground that cultivation 
was secure nnd fodder aafej tliat in year ot scarcity there is 
a great demand for land in canal villages, the Financial 
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Comniissiouer 
raise^l the rate 
for canaldrri- 
gated land in 
canal villages 
to S annas per 
acrcj while tlie 
hd^dni rate 
was kept at 7 
an nag. The 
assess m e u t 
details are as 
jx?r margin. 


This statement show's the demand for IS^S DO after deduc* 
tious of the fixed assessment on account of water-advantages aa 
calcnlattKl above. The circle is a good one. Cultivatiua (inclmiing 
fallow) increa^od by 23 per cent* during the last sattleoient^ 
and the irrigated area by 10 por cent. Flow’' has been largely 
substituted for lift irrigation. Within the last decade population 
has incroaaed by gome 25 per cent. RAjpdts hold only 1 
pjr cent, of tlio areaj while Jits hold 52 per cent. 

The tahgfl has been divided for assesanieut purposes into niMir r^hiU. 
four circles ; (l) B^gar, ( 2 ) Western Haridna, ( 3 ) Eastern Harlan a, 
and ( 4 ) the Canal Han^na, The second and third are 
each divided by the canal circle into tsvo portions. Since the aasess, 
meat the Barw'dla Hariiiua circle^ congiating of 24 villageSj hag 
been added to the tahsil, 
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Hissar District.] 

CHxp* luo* This circle iii intermediate between the pure Edgar aod the 
li<ind Haridna. Sandy rklges aiia cotumen, but between tliein are gfnid 
hia'ii Tyliieh are benofttted by the drainage from the 
samUdiU* There h a fair area under rabi crop for a Rigar 
circle, date hoM 50 per centi and liaJpdU 10 jier cent.,, and the 
Sktiiner family and ^lahajaiiH 5 per cent. Piipulation has l^een 
?^tationarv tor tlie last 35 yenrs^ but cattle have iiicron^d largely. 
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coat, of tJie 
area is lield l^y 
fenants-aW’iJJ. 
TJie average 
rent rate in 
1S3G waa 10 
annoa 4 piea 
and in zctmin- 
ddri villages 
above 11 an naa 
per acre. The 
table in tlie 
margin ehowa 
the asses S' 
ment. 
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Ta this circle cultivation has increased by 21 per cent, since 
1SG3 and now 81 j>er cent of the whole area is cultivated* The 
.s^nlis bettor than in the Bdgar, but some of it is showing signs 
of exhaustion Population has not incieased since I86.s* Jata 
hold 35 per cent, lifljpiits 10 percent, and the Sit inner family 
and Mah-ijans 2S per cent, of the whole area, Eenfs have risen 
since 1 Sr>3 by 50 i>er cent in hhaydoharm vdlagea* The average 
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rent rata is 12 
annas and 
that in taitnfn- 
ddri villages 
13 annas 7 
pies* The half 
assets rate of 
6 annas f> pies 
gave an im- 
]>racticable in¬ 
crease of 77 
percent The 
h n a 1 assess^ 
meat is as per 
margin* 
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liiSijAH D[si’H[ct.] C^nal Ea^Urn llarvdfia* [Part A- 


Tho soil of tUis cirdo ii5 ft "oixl lonoi, and it is slfTinted in chap, i it, c, 
jiroxlmity to the inftpkcts of - Hisstlr und Hdust. C'uldv'atiotjj 
inoUidiii^ fallow, lifts jucrtjaHixl 35 per centp, fttid there is stJil Rev^nufl. 

I <1 per cent* wra^te. ddts hold only- 31 and Rajpiits as iiiiteh 
20 jieroerit, Tho Skinners ami jMahiljana own 30 tent. 

The jMussalmim lUjputa are alimiatin" thotr liiiid rjuitkly. 

There was a Itirge detreaso in jjopulaiioii between 1808 and ItlSI, 
hufc it has now mmo thau recoveretl itself* Cattle liavo 
ilouhlod ainl rents hare risen. The average rent in j 

viliagijs in iSSti was 14 annas 10 pies [lar acre Im on^^^ilt!l ot the 
cuItivftbKl area of the eirel j The lialf assets rate was / annas 
and the rarenne rate proiwsad G annas ; hut the latter was 

raised to G 
annas G pm 
l>eracre, But 
it WHS found 
i[n|X)sstbIe to 
asstss fully up 
to this latter 
rate except in 
za wt i fid tir ( 
villages where 
it was exceed¬ 
ed. The assess¬ 
ment was ns 
|)er margin. 
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The Ifariana tract of the old 


divid^ into two circles, the Eastern aud the Western. The soil of 
both is a good loam merging sometimes into sandy soil ia the A\''e8t- 
erii, and occasionally into stiff clay (t^dVir) in the Eastern circle. 


111 the We.steni circle cultivation including fallow has increa.s- 
ed hy 82 per cent, since 18G3, and population by 20 percent* 
tiinse 1868 Juts own 50 [ler cent, of the area. There is on I v 
Olio x'iuuiuldH village so that the average rent rate of the circle fa 
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not a true one. 
Tlie circle is 
on the whole 
most prosper* 
ous, and was 
ftssessefl as per 
* niargin, it be¬ 
ing found im- 
jjosiiiblcto take 
the very large 
increase of I2f 
per cent, given 
by the half 
asset rates. 
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Hissae District ] Can^I^ As^e&smeiUt Hatidim Tract. [Part A* 


In the Eastern Hanjfiia 25 per cent, of the area ia in zftmvi- 
fldi vilU^ ft I tliat a trmj teat rate can ijei deiluced. Jita hold 
55 pt't ceiiL and l^dji^uLs 11 ])er cent, of the area 'J ho tract is 
alD7r>at os ^ool as tie Hitmi Hfiriii.a* Population and cattle 

have iuci'oaaeil, 
a II d aliena¬ 
tions are iu sig¬ 
nificant. The 
averago true 
rent rate is 14 
annaa 6 [aes, 
T Ii © ^asscss- 
inent ivag as. 
per iiiavgiii, 
the announced 
demand being 
considcrab 1 y 
below th a t 
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by half asset rates* 


The 45 vilh'iutift in thesa two circles have been di!?tributcd 
between Tah&fls Mauj?i, llissdr, and Fateh a bath Thirteen aro 
now ill llfiOsi txa already iv[>ticedj 24 from the Harwala Haviilaa 
of 11 issdr and the rest are in Fatehubdd, 
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Tho sopa- 
rate figures for 
the iJarwala 
Ilaiiibm villa¬ 
ges are as jior 
margin. 

The canal 
circle, aa iu 
TahslI Hiinsi, 
divides the 
Eastern and 
Western Hari- 
iina circles In¬ 


to two ]>art3. The half assets rate fixed for hdrdni land in tlie 
canal circle of Hissilr, and far oanal-itrigalcd land in ilsdiy as¬ 
pect, waft 7 annas per acre for villogea to the t ast mid 6 arr as 
6 pics for villages to th© west of Dissar. Tho revenue rate 
Kotually propos^ was C annas 6 pies per acre* Tim w’os accept¬ 
ed, but it was indicated that irrigated land might be oeseieed at a 
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p om v w li a t 
liigbyr rate 
than thi!?.Canol 
land near His- 
sar was asscsi;- 
od much above 
the sanctioned 
rates, as it fot- 
cbes bigli rent 
.a^^ market gar- 
denti. The 
as-sessnien t was 
as |)er margin- 


of the fixed nssessnient Qu account of watoiwidvantage as calcu¬ 
lated above. 

Ihe Fatehabad talisil as now constituted is dividetl info seven 
assessment circles as follows : the Eastern and Western Bflgar, 
tbi llarLinv, tbe Uattia Niili Baiani and the llattia Sotar Nali 
(corres^joadiag to the Nab Bitrlni ami Nall Sotar circle of the 
oil Fatehabi.l tabsil r, the Tohana Nalt Jiarani and tho Tohana 
Nilli Sotar (eori'esponding to tlie Nali Biitaui and Nob Solar 
circles of tbe old Barwala tab si 1). 

Tim soil of the circle h better tliau that of tlic western |jart 
of the Bbiwani tahsil^ it cjriitani^ more loam and sandhills ara less 
cotiimoin Cnltivatiou has lucnsasetL b}' 24 |jer cent siuee 1B63. 
iidjm and woVt mTS the only crop:?, and the soil cannot stand 
ci>:istant cvj»pping- Tim jjropvietova are mostly Ihigri Jilta, ami 
all the villages but ouc aro held on tlm b!laifde'^i^r<^ tenure. On 
2 per cJiit. ot the area has b.*on abenatml to money Icudcra. Ibe 
' ■' villnizca was S annas. Tho half 

asset rate was 
taken at 4 
aonas^ and the 
TO venue rate 
proposetl wag 
3 annas 9 pies, 
jjartly in order 
to allow lor 
probable f u - 
tune deteriora¬ 
tion soil. 
Tho Finaiicifil 
Comm issienert 
liowevcr, rais- 
e<l the rata to 
i auaaSi the 
half assets rat^p 
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HiasiR Distbict.] Assessment, Tahsil Falehdhdd, [^art A. 

Haridna Circle. 


CHAP.jn. a xho Eastern Edgar of FatehaWd is a margin land between 
Laod the jxx)r B<igar and the good idaridna, and it possesses in some 
R*vt,nu^ ^degree the good qualities of both. It has an area of 128,001 
Bifftr. acres, of which 20,634 acres or 16 per cent, is culturable 

waste. Of its 32 villages, only 13 are bhaydchdra and 40 per 
cent, of the whole cultivated area lit« in the twelve z nnindnri 
villages. :More than half of the cultivation is in the hands of 
teuaut^at-will laying cash rents and most of these cash rents 
are fairly true. The circle, therefore, affords very trustworthy 
evidence of the value of land and of what the revenue rate should 
be. The average half rent in 1886 in z tmindari villages was 
6,* annas, in 6,1 annas, in bhtojachdra 5,* aiinaT and in 
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the w h o le 
circle 6 j annas. 
0 pun these 
averages a half 
Jissets rate of 
6' annas was 
fixed, but the 
revenue rate 
actually 
comm ended 
and Hanctioned 
was only 4l 
annas. J a t s 
hold 20 per 


wnt. and the Skinner family 25 pew cent, of the circle ; the rest lx?- 
longs to Pachhddas who arc |MM>r cultivators. The latter were as- 

ses^^eil below and the zamU idri villages above the sanctioned 
rates. 


Circi*. Of the Area of this circle 78 per cent is cultivatrd. the 
soil IS light 111 parts, but suitable to the raiulall. Itismostlv 
JieM by good cultivatoi-s and tenanty-at will cultivate 40 ix’r 
cent. 1 ho 2 *m/a<ydri villngi's include 20 |icr c-ent. of the circle, 
and the average rent rate in thc.so villages in 1886 was *13 
annas S pies and in the/.Aayde/o/ra villages 12 annas imw acre 
t Ma.s iinjiossiblo to take the great increase of 135 tier cent, 
given by the half assets late of 6 annas 6 pies per acre and 
a revenue rate of 5 annas was proposed and sanctioned. ’ The 
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Land 
ReT&c^ue. 
HaTiiak CLrclB 


Rssea s m e □ t obap, ui^ c. 
was as por 
margin. Since 
the nasessraent, 
eight villlagea 
from the Wes¬ 
tern Haridna 
circle of the 
o 1 d Barwila 
taliail have 
been added to 
the circle. In 
these the der 
maud of 18S3- 


ITfOQli w’hilo Rs. 16,705 was the demand announced- 

Thia circle consists of 25 villages lying between the ^ 

and Joiya streams and out of the reach of floods- It is thus 
situated in the centre of the iUttia (Fatahdbdd) Kdli Sotar ‘ 
circle (see below). 

The villages are in all respects similar to Hariana villages. 

Cultismtion has increased 202 per cent, since settlement and 
25 per cent, of the wiiole area b stid waste. Population in¬ 
creased by 27 per cent between 1S6S and 1881, but Fachhddds 
hold 41 percent, and Jdts only 7 i>er cent of the area. The 
Skinner family holds over 33 per cent. Tenanta-at w'ill paying 
cash rent rates in z*ttn^nddri villages cultivate 25 per cent, of the 
whole area. The average of such tents is 13 annas 0 pies and 
of all routs 13 nnnas 5 pies. The half assets rate for cultivated 
land was fixed at G annas 9 pies and the rate on excess waste at 
1 anna G pies per acre. It was impossible to take the increase of 
* 213 per cent. 
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brouglit out 
by these rates. 
The revenue 
rate was 5 
an ties 6 pies 
and the rate 
Oil excess 
W' a 3 t e was 
raised to 2 an- 
nns per acre. 
'Iho assess- 
nieut w'rts as 
e r margin, 
t is Eome- 
w'hnt under 
revenue rates 
all round, but 
the increase in 
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Hissae District.] Tahiti [Part A. 

Kittya (Fatehdhdd) NdU Sotar. 


CHi^li.c. viJla^ffij 13 171 per cpnt. and in bhdijdohdra Tillages 81 

Lind i>er cent. 

RuVflniia. 

FbU b it b lid 

^TohlJ^^eVr circle is voiy sttnilar to that of the circle last 

Tf 11 »!*ai ftiiIt 13 situated to the south of the Gbaggar 
RiutiL fiiiil Joij'a streams, and not between them. Cultivation has 
more than doubled, and over 25 jmjv cent, nf the area is >sti]l waste. 
Pachddtts hold 7 |)fir cent., J^ts 30 jKrr cent., and hijpiits la per 
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cent. The 
average rent 
rate is 13 an- 
nas 0 pics for 
the whole cir¬ 
cle and in 
zam fnddri 
villages 14 an- 
n a s 1 pie, 
The lialf assets 
rate ad^ipted 
was G annas G 
pies, hut the 
revenue rate 
used was 5 
annas G pica. 


, This circle consists tlie villages of tJie old Fatehabid 
tahfiil whoso lands are eitber wholly or partially flailed by the 
Gbaggar or Joiya streams, and which are tiius cliaracterized 
by the presence of an iron clay anil (sotar) on which no cultivation 
can be carried on unless it is floodech Many of the villages on 
the fringe of the flooded area contain hdruni soil which ia generally 
Q gixxl loam similar to that in Hariaaa tracts. There Is also a 
certain amount of w-elbirrigation, but no e:i£tra assessment has 
been matlo on this nec*ount. 


Tlie follow'ing table gives statistics of area:— 
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HissAn Disthict.] Tahsfl F^iieh^htidf iPaiy-t (Fainhd- [PiETA* 

X<Ui Sotar. 

The assessment of the purely hdr^ini st>l] in this drcle ctu^- C- 
preaeated no special ilithculty as tenantsat-wiil ctnnmonly Lund 
pay cash rents for such lautl ivliich nre tluo an<J are paid, aa 
ill other circles, in as well as In huA years, and on theiij 4 djNiii 3 s>**r. 

whole area hold vvliether sown or not. The nvciatfe rent rate on 

such land in the zKtTnfnddji vilkij^es of the circle was in 
1886 13 nntms 9 pics and for the whole area held by tenaete^- 
ftt-will 13 annas 4 pics j>er ntro. T]ie hnlf assets rate was 

taken at G annas 0 pics per aero, tho pioduoo estimate rate 

being 7 annas 10 pies. It was very dittbrent in tho case of 
the 11 * land the assessment of wliieh was tho most difhciilt 

part of the settlement. When such land is not cultivated by 

the proprietors, the rent is almost in variably taken in kin^, 
cash rents for sotar land are so rarely taken that they give no 
safe basis for a revenue rate. The area inundatetl varies enormous¬ 
ly, tf. y., the proprietor of a small village got one year nothing 
and JO the next Us. 3,000, or thirty times liis old revenue. 

One way out of the difSouUy would have l>eea to give the 
soiar lands a fluctuating asaessment ns was done in a similar 
case in tho Sirsa tahsll, but the people, remembering probably 
tho old days of the h^*dni c<^llections, were unanimously against 
this* The manner in which the problem was solved may best be 
given in Mr. Anderson's own wortis : — 

" I liave been f^uiLled very much by what was done in the 
Sirsa Ndli by Jlr. Wilson* His estimates of yield, which have 
always l>een considered very ino lerate, were aceejited by me, 
and the prices used in valuing the produce were somewhat lower 
than were applietl in the parts of the district with larger markets 
and bettor communications.” 

“ Of the 25,089 acres subject to produce rents 11,783 acres 
paid onehthind, aud I2,91s> one fourth of the giain It is not 
common to take a share of the straw witli the larger share of the 
grain, but iu most cases an extra is taken, known as stf^rinaf 
and it is generally 4 sdrs a mauud more on the landlord's share* 

The Goveruraent share of the whole produce was diced as 
equivalent to one-sixth of the grain, and this was considered 
moderate. The result was a rate of one nipee per acre* Iti 
the eettlemnet of 1SG3, ^funshi Amin Chand fixed for 
itotar land on the Ghaggar 10 annas and on the Joiya 8 annas, but 
lie ossessetl more neaily at 12^ annas, and treated each village on 
its own merits with hut little regard to hie rates* Tn the pre¬ 
liminary report an all-round rate on aoior of 12 annas was 
suggestetl, but it was recommended that in detailed assessment 
diftorefitial soil rattvs should be ured, the soils being classified 
ac< 5 oniing to the crops usually "mwm iijjon thorn. This was 
w^at ^v'a'l done in ^Sirsa, and tlie mta-i sanctionetl for that tahsil 
were— 
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Land 

Rftveoo'. 

Ka^jA 

AU4} SciUr. 


Kiee land 
Wlicat „ 
Other „ 


lU. A. R 
2 0 0 
I 0 0 

0 8 0 


"The aetually used were only Ks. 0*12-0 and 

0 6-0. The rates Uied in the fluctuating asieisnient of the Nill 
villagea in Sirsu for the cropped areas ara^ 


llioe »1. I. t 

Jowdr * ■"• •!» 

Other kharif crops 
Wheat and miiturasof wheat 
Other rabi crops 


Us. A. P. 
...280 
0 12 0 
...0 8 0 
...ISO 
... 0 12 0 


"The first set of mica applied to the average areas of the 
last four years gave a rate of 12 annas^ the second of 10 annaSj 
and the thiixl 14 aiuias. Had the years for which the records 
were prepared been average years, in regard to the area inun¬ 
dated and the area cropp^, the rates proposed might with safety 
been applied to the whole recorded sotar area* As a fact they 
were far better than ordinary years. Tlie floods were high and 
seasonable. For Sirsa a continued even flow on the Ghaggar is 
sufficient ; but for Barwiila and Fateh^b^l, where the river is 
more coafiaed within its banka, a high flood is necessary to top 
the banks and inundate the lands beyond, and when there is a 
high flood the area inundated ia rery large. The fluctuations in 
the floolei area in Fatahibil and BarwaU must therefore be 
great, and greater than thiy are in Sirs a. The area of jotar 
in 18&3 was only 15,L9(i acres; and now it is recorded as 
36.136 acrj3. The average for the ten years before 1887 was 
only 18,000 acres. In para 35 of the Assessment Ueport reasons 
are given in deta’d for the conclusion that we could not safely 
regard the so£«r area as more than iSjOOO acres or just haff 
the recorded area; and that it was only to this area that we 
could apply our ratej, whether all-round rate? or crop rates. 


" The rate of one rupee workeil out from produce estimates 
gave a demand of Us. 18,000. In order to apply the Siraa rates 
for fluctuating assessment, the 18,000 acres were divided 
among crops according to the areas of tba lost four years, 
which made up a total of 36,136 acres—rice being, however, re* 
tained at Its full figure and nut Uatvei as it is grown on land 
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Hr^?sAR District.] FaUliAhdd Tahs/l Ralya (FaUhdhdd) [Part A. 

SaliSoiar, Assessment of the Circle, 

which is almost always flooded. The details are given in chap, in, a 
para. 61 of ihe Assessment Iteport. The result was an estimate Clild 
of Ks. 18/267, as the revenue of 36,136 acres, or practically R»veoa«- 
8 annas an acre. In Hissir as in Sirsa the hard clay sot j^r soil 
will grow nothing unless flooded. In villages which for 3 ears 
have not been reached by the floods the people are be»rinnin«^ to 
work up this hard soil, but such villages have been “treahSl as 
bdrdai and not soior villages. Tiie Financial Commissioner ac¬ 
cepted the total assessment of Us. 18,267 on the understandincr that 
the detailed assessment should l>e done on the crop rates u.^l in 
the fluctuating a-sesmi juts in Sirsa, applied to such areas as the 
spjcial cirouiiHtances of each village justiflod. This was done in 
all villagt^ whore rice was grown to any extent and the result was 
a tlemand which could as a rule be taken. Put in other villa*res 
the crop rates could not be aiiplietl so successfully, ns it is not the 
»^>il but the time that the laiul becomes fic for the plou-di that 
determines whether gram or wheat will be sown. If the floods are 
early and the land is .Hufficiently dr)’in September gram is then 
sown, whereas if the floods are late and the ground iM>t ready for 
ploughing until Oct<»l>er or XovemVr wlieat will U* put dow'n oh 
the same soil. Tins explains why in 1885-86 f..ur-fifth.s of the area 

croppcKlgrewgram, and in 1887-88 less than a fourth grew <rram 

an I ahn »st three-fourths wheat. It wjw unsafe therefore to 
accept the crop areasas in ail cases a .safe basi.s. All facts connected 
with the inundation of each village were fully eonsideretl and dis- 
ciiss^ with the people, and the revenue announced was received 
by the pjople with the single exception of the proprietor of a 
zamtndari village. 1 r « 

" The result of the half asset rates for solar, baWmi and waste 
on the areas ot 1836 was a demand of Rs. 52,544 a"ainst an 
existme demand of Rs 30,110, and on the areas of IbOO a 

J’s^aTnasM between 

1868 and 1881 by 26 pw cant : cultivation of bdrdni land had 

quite doubled an I abiut this tb ire was no doubt, and as for the 

Vu\' ‘birl of the cultivation was still waste, 

lliocatlle had iiicMasel 50 pjr cent, up to 1885 and in 1890 
t ie cattlo nuiiiborad 62,379 as ajiainst 41,134 in '863, and this 
circlets the richest in cattle of the whole district; on the other 

f fW ‘I*’’* otoat increase in prosjierity is the 

fict that liiolih id is and l{in rhars own 33 and Jats only 20 
of the land: and it was imp<«siblo to raise the demand on 
8 ich cultivators by 110 per cint. The alienations in this drcle 
amount^ 16 f»r cent, of the total cultivation, but they have 
by alisonteo proprietors iu favour of residents, 

^d this IS entirely a gain. The rate for the bdrdni area wS 

which was also the rate iu the villages of 
the tract which have no flooded area. Tbo bdrdni rate wa* 


A«Ne>Win«Bl of 
tb« Circl*. 
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flooded land. 


CHAP. ni. c. 

L%nd 
RoTenue. 
Awawtmot of 
lh« Circl*. 


sanctionwl hy the Financml Cominii^'^ionrr, hut he raised here 
as iu other subdivisions of the Nali, the rate ou waste from 1 }« 
to 2 anuas.'* 

The following table gives the result of the total assess- 
ment:— 
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T.iana (B4r- This tniet ill its general featun^s resembles the cii-cle lost 
w4 )* ‘t>o»*^ Jealt with and the jsiiiie iiithculties in assessment had to Ihj 
laced. The assessment was based on the .same principles and the 
mtes worked out as in the other Sotar circle as shown in ti o 
following quotation from the Settlement Keport 


R ft It ■ for 
lloodtd Iftud. 


“ In the Xiili of Barwala the same process was carried out 
in regard to the sola lauds as in the FatehabAd Nali. The 
prices and estimates of yield were the same. Of the 12,789 
acres paying priKlm^ rents. 7,273 pahl a third and 5,458 a fourth. 
It was therelore s;ile to fix the (jovoriiiuent share of the wdiolo 
produce at one-sixth ot the gr.ain. Applied to corrected areas 
(those in the f’reliminary Ke|x>rt were wrong), the produce esti¬ 
mate came out practicaliy at the .same as for Fatehabad, the 
larger art»a uinler wheat counterbalancing the decrea.sd in rice. 
The total area ot reoordtxl wa.s 17,617 acres .as against 8,287 
acres in 1863. The average of the ten years before 1887 was 
9,349 acres, and for reasons similar to those given in the ease of 
I*atehabdd the area ofw/of to be ufed as the ba.sis of a fixetl 
.assessment was taken at 9,5U0 .acix?s. The rates used in the 
Huctuating assessment of the Jsirsa Nali were applied to this area, 
and the e.stimate derived w.is Ks. 8,978. As the unflooded 
solar grows no croj), this was regardeil a.s the demand on 17,617 
acres, and here as in hatehdb.id the result is an all-round rats of 
8 annas. The same proi)osals were m>ide iu both circles and they 
were accepted.” 
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HissiB District 1 TalaOi. ToUtl 

UISSAR I^ISTRICT.J A>ses$nient. 

Tho half assets rate for the hdrdni land in this circle was chap. iii. a 
fixed at 6 annas 9 pies per acre and the revenue rate adopted was Eiina 
6 annas as against 5 annas 6 pies in the other s<Uar circle. Re ven ue. 
Pachhddis and llanghars hold 25 instead of 53 per cent*, of the ihUcIST** ** 
total area as in the Kattia Xdli. Large proprietors hold 33 per 
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The average 
rent rate in all 
villages in 1886 
was 13 annas 9 
pies and in za- 
minddri vil¬ 
lages 14 annas 
4 pies. The 
table in the 
margin shows 
the details of 
the assess¬ 
ment in this 
circle. 


Tho following statement gives the complete assessment of 
the land revenue (exclusive of owner’s rate) of the four southern 
tahsi'ls as now constituted (exclusive of Budhlada) and c^^mpares 
it with tlie former demand, exclusive of water-advantage, t. a, the 
portion of the former fixed revenue due to canal-irrigation and 
with the demand by half net asset rates and also with that by 
the sanctioned revenue rates ;— 
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IIissAR Di?TRtcT.] Native UevinHe System. [Part A. 

Qttk?. in, a The now assoisaionfc wa? intnxlucocl with eflfoct from Kharif 
LarTd 1890, so that at tho prt'seut time (Marcli 1892) it is clifticult to 
Ri»v«iiu«. say iiuicli os toils working. TIio klinrifof 1890 was a lailuro 
Touimuii, lgg^ inferior, so that somo villages 

were in tlilhculties. Tho new assessments were, however, 
promptly paiil up in nil but three cases, where, for sixicial reasons, 
8U9|x.*usions were grantcvl, which were subsequently remitted. 
The rabi insUdincht is comparatively small, and con(ine<l to tho 
Hooded and canal tracts. It was also paid with punctuality in 
1891. The kharif of 1891 was much letter than tho previous 
one, and nodirticulty was folt in jxiying the demand. Experience, 
RO far AS it has gone, would seem to sfiow that the now revenue 
demand can bo |wiid with ease, certainly in gooil seasons, as is also 
clear from the rates and statistics given above and also without 
much difficulty in seasons of onlinary and temporary scarcity. 
In a succession of bad years, however, the inferior class of culti¬ 
vators in the bhayt'tehdra and in some paitfiMri villages will be in 
difficulties, es|xjcially if there is scarcity of fodder or mortality 
among cattle. The revenue demand is so far l>olow half net assets 
that no difficulty should be folt in paying the revenue in an 
oc*casional bad season, but unfortunately ilissar is liable to succes¬ 
sions of such. 

period of Tho assessments were announced provisionally for a period 

MtUtmont, of twenty years from Kharif 1890. But it was at the .same time 
made clear that tho jxjriod was subject to the final orders of 
Government. 

% 

BudhUd* lUki The small Budhldda tract, with an area of 54 square miles 
and consisting of 15 vill.agcs, w.as transferml from the Kaithal 
tahsil of the Karnal district to tlie Fateliab'il tahsd of the Hissjir 
ilistrict in 1889. As its revenue liist<»ry forms a part of that of 
the former tract, it h.as to bn considered separately. British 
supremacy was extended over Kaithal and other Cis Sutlej Sikh 
States by the treaty of Lahore in 1809. Its effect was to estab- 
lisli tho protectorate of the Brirish (Tovornment ns suzerain over 
the States. The powers of tho Chiefs were gradually curtailed, 
and they were roducetl more or less to tho |)osition of j^ginlars. 
In 1843 the Kaithal chieftainship and jdgfr with tho Budhldda 
tract lapsed to the British Government by tho death, without 
issue, of Bhai Udo Singh, Chief of Kaithal, and Briti.sh rule wa.s 
established, but a jdgfr of 14 out of the 15 Budhldda villages was 
continucil to the Blriis of Arnnuli, a collateral branch of the 
family. 

NfcUwi wTc. Tho following extract from ^Ir. Donie’s Settlement Report 
Uinl)alla-Karnal describes the native revenue sx’stem in 
Kaithal:— 
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Hissar District.! Revenue *Sys<dm, Slandanl rp .a 

“ The revemio system of the Sikh chiefs coiisistocl in sf|UOCz- chap, ii.a 

the weak and gettiii;r as much as they con Id out of the strong, 

They took a share of tlio total pixKluce one-fourth, two-thiixls, one- Revenue, 
tliml, two fifths, and even half by appraisement of some crojw; 
for others, such as i)oppics, tobacco, cotton, cane and chari cash 
rents were charged, in Kaithal, in the parts whore the rabi crop is 
unknown, and indeed in others where it promised unfavourably, 
an arbitrniy' assessment was fixed, which in atldition to numerous 
cesses, was paid by the z-ainindars, by a bach on cattle, polls, 
hearths, and ploughs {ch'xub.tchu). 

The first summary settlement of the Kaithal tah.sil including summary 
Budhlada was made by JMajor (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, soon S*nicmonL 
after 1343 fora pericKl of three'years. The assessment np|)eara 
to have been a heavy one. 

In 1847 the firsit liOgular Settlement of the Kaithal tract f’iwi i^^guiat 
was ma'le hy Captain Abbott, but ho only assessed a few .villages^*''**™*”*' 
in the l^adhlida il.Ika. The demand then fixed was collocfcd 
f«>r a few years without the accrual of very heavy balances. 

But his record and assessment were considered so batl that the 
settlement was not reported to Government for sanction, though 
it was allowed to run for six vcai s. ° 

A second Regul ir Settlement of Kaithal, in whicli the Fir«t H«Ti«*a 
Biidlihi la tnu-t also was included, was made by Captain Larkins 
from 1353 b* 1S5G. 

The villages in the Budhl.lila ildka, now known as tlie Jangnl 
circle, wore leniently tniated the whole tract beirg as.sessod*at 
Ks. 8,0*21. 1 he revenue r.ato cmphiyed was 6 annas G pies |)er 

acre. 1 he soft loam of the tnict was apparently under*valued, 
and its productiveness in seasons of short rainfall was not* suffici¬ 
ently taken into account. 

The Pudldd la tract with the rest of the Kaithal tahsil of ^?“‘^, ***’'‘** 
Kamil and parts of the Umballa district came under settle- 
meat .again in 1382. The operations w’ero conducted by Mr. Douie 
as bettlemeut Officer of Karn;il-Umballa. 

Tho siandaid of assessment was tiie same as that subs:- suodwa of 
qiiently laid down for tlie other portions of the four southern AAMSamettl. 
tahsils of the IIiss.lr<listiict, e/:., that the half net pixnlneeof 
an c-^tate, or in otlior word.s hall the share of the produce 
oidinarlly recoverable by a landlord in money or kind should 
it'present the limit ol the Government land revenue demand. 

The Budhlada ilaka w.as constituted a sejxirato assessment 
circle and called the Jangal circle. The materials for an half net 
assets estimate were not very ample. Only 13 pex cent, of 
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H»)l p«tt 

MMtt. 


T h • M«M 

UM&t 


the cnltivated area was held by tenants, and of this 11 per cent 
only by tenants-at-will. 

Of the total area not more than 4 per cent was held by 
touant 3 <it-will paying cash competition rents, and these averag¬ 
ed 6 annas 5 pies per acre. Ot the total cultivated area 5*3 
percent only pay in kind. The usual rate of batdi is one- 
thiid but one-fourth is not uncommon. The half assets share 
of Government was calculated at 14 percent of the gross pro¬ 
duce. Zabti rents are unknown. 

27 The prices assumed for arriv- 
'■* 35 value of the Go- 

39 .verninent half assets share were 
••• as in the margin in per 

38 rui)ee. 

... 31 

The value of the half assets sliare of Government for the whole 
Jangal circle as worked out by applying the assumed averages 
of yield and price and batdi rates to average area.s cropped stood 
at Its. 16,143, an increase of 101 per cent on the former 
revenue of 113.8,021. 

The following were the jioiuts for consideration in detei mining 
how much of the enhancement indicated by the half net a.ssets 
estimate could be taken. Cultivation and fallow had increased hy 
36 jjer cent. siu<*o the previous .settlement, and no room was left h*r 
expansion, and the grazing area was Hinall. Population incicaircti 
by 41 j)or cent Ijetvveen 1855 and 1868, and hy 79 per cent, 
between 1855 and 1881. The proprietors are mostly Jat Sikhs, 
hut there is an admixture of Udjputs and Dogars. The Juts 
are a iine race and generally very thriving. The soil is for 
the most jMvrt an easily worked level loam with a laige admixture 
of sand (uiiadn). There is a good deal of uneven and very sandy 
land called tibbi which is distinctly inferior to ntudn, except 
in a year of verj' scanty rainfall. 

The water-level is 75 feet IhjIuw the surface; the water 
1 )earing stratum contains a gooil deal of salt and vvell-irrigatioii 
is practically non-existent, but some distributaries from tl cJoiya 
Branch of the Sirhind Canal have been brought into the tract. 
Somewhat under half the cultivatevl area is eroppevl in the kharif- 
the principal staples being jawdr and M/ro, mostly tlio former. 
A little over ban is cropped in the nvbi, the ])rinciijal staples 
of which is gram alone or mi.xed with barley and 
samn. The demand of Rs. 8,021 in force previous to settle¬ 
ment fell at a rate of 4 annas 4 pies on the area then cultivated 
and the former assessment was light as noted above. Ihe 
Settlement Officers recommended a revenue rate of 6 anpas 6 pies 


WbMt 

BtfUy 

Onuoa 

Gochoi 

(Or*in and barley) 

Saraon 

JawAi 

BAjta 
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per acre for the whole circle which woulJ give a demand ol chap, m, c. 
Us 11,972 as compared with a half net nssc'ts estimate of Rs. 

16,142; the increase ca the former revenue being 19 percent. R^oue. 
There were practically no grazing lands in the tract, and no ^ 
assessment on waste wjw proposed. The Commissioner and Fi¬ 
nancial Commissioner 8up|x>rted the proposed rate on cultivation 
on the understanding that the assessment should run for ten 
years. His Honor tlie Lieutenant-Governor, however, considered 
that the rate was too light and should bo raised to 7 annas jx^r acre, 
at'the same time indicating that the term of settlement should be 18 
years. The revenue demand by the sanctioned rate was Rs. 12,893, 
giving an increase of 60 per cent. The following Statement gives 
details of the assessment. 


Former rev«- 
uaa -with in. 
cidatloa oa 
caltiralioa. 

HiiU aiMU 
Mtimata 


locreaM 
I«r cent. 

Kevenue an. 
noanced with 
incidence on 
ealtiTation. 

IncreaM 
per ceot. 

ICl. 

Rs 

R*. 


Fb. 


b,>>2l 

16,143 

101 

60 

12,700 

58 

Ra. a p 


Rl. tL p 


Fa. a p. 


0 4 4 


0 7 0 


0 6 11 



Out of the total now assessment Rs. 11,750 is ass^igned and Rs. 
950 only kholsa* 


The new assessment took ettect from Kharif 1888, and in TennofSauu- 
acconlance with the Settlement Officer s original propo^l a period 
td 18 ye.ars has been provisionally sanctioned by the I-iocal Go¬ 
vernment, si* as to make the period end concurrently with the 
asses^iment nfPargana Indri, which wa.s sanctioned for 20 yeais 
from Kharif 1886. 

In the final Stdtloment Rt'jxjrt of the Karnal-Umballa tract 
it h.as been pro|>oscd to fix the term of the Hudhldda assessments, 
so that they shall expire at the same time as the new assessments 
of the four southern tahsils of the Hissar district. 

Tahsd Shs^. 


The remarks which have been made in regard bi the native 
land revenue system apply almost equally well to Sirsa. 
But shortly before the advent of British power a large amount 
of immigration into the northern dry tract went on under the 
direct encouragement and patronage of the Patidla and Bikanir 
Rulers. They seem to have reali^ their dues from the colo¬ 
nists by a share of the gross produce varying from ,o to }, the 


ICatir* Iftod 
rereau* f 
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CHAP. Ill, c* lower ntte being tftken from uowly soUltnl villages, and the 
latter from thoso whiqb had been settled longer. The Hiija 
Ravencie* of Bikiulir apjieavs to have sometimes levied hia dues m cash at 
^ plough, and not in kind. In eomo cyisea the share 

seems to have born over Jth or ,Uh, and the share paid by the 
headmen was generally le.ss than that jkiicI by the ortlinary 
cultivator. The division appears to have been ejected in the 
cose of the Patlida cfdonists, sometimes by appraisement, and 
sometimes by actual division of grain. 


s a m m ^ T 7 ^^0 first portions of the present Sirsa diatrict wldch apjicar 

Raui*inent.Piar-to have becu settled by a liritish Officer were tbo old parw^^aas 
of Sirsa and Rtinia. These — ^ ^ 


«xi(] Sl[«k. 


were the first to come under our dii'ect 
rule in A. D. IS]8. A Stmmiary SeUlemetit of these two jMir- 
ganas was effected by Mr. J. P. Gnbbius in A. JJ, 1829. Tlie 
Darba pargana, which now lies in the pandy Bagdr tract to the 
south of tli Gliaggar was recovered from Bikdnir lu 1828, and 
wa-s not transferred to the i^irsa or Hliatiiiim district till 1S38. 
The assessment made in the Summary Settlement was fixed 
in cash in place of the former payments in kind, which had 
been i n fo rce u nd er N ati ve Uu lers. T1 1 e n.ssessm en ts were fou ud ed 
on some sort of estimate of the value of tbo previous gi-ain eel lec¬ 
tions of tlie Native Kulcrs, but they were generally so hmh 
that they could not be jiaid In good years, and income from 
land riuetimtc'<l greatly. That the "Summnry Settlements of 
Farganiifi liania and Sii^a were severe is shown by the fact, that 
many villages wliich were nnah© to pay b:ul to l>e reaettlecl and 
that in 1836 Its* 83,348 of acctmiulated baiancea had to be remitted, 
while Ks. n,26a was rcmitteil from the demand of that vear 
on account of short rainfall, and failure of Gliaggnr flood a* The Ut¬ 
most sevorhy in col lection, such as tlm attachment of standing 
crops, was unable to prevent such result?. 


Fu^MftQudA. lu 1837 Parganas Guda and Malniit were recovered from the 
Patiala Siklrs. In that year they paid iU 6,413 as a rabi in¬ 
stalment collected in kin<l. In 133", Cajdain Thoresby, Super- 
intendout of J^h.atlina, el^^vtpd a Summary Settlement of these 
two jui^gnnis f<w a term of three yonrs. The gTO.ater part of the 
old Guda pargana is now included in the northern half of the 
pres^^nt Sirsa tahsil. As in the settlemeub? of Farganis Kjinia 
and Sirsa, the aftsofismeat? wreio fixed in cash. The Jloard of 
Kevpue in 164 instrup.tions for us^r^^Hiien L bad directed officers .<=0 
to pitch their assessments a.s in leave 26 oftlic net prefit to 

the proprietors ; hut it was niinif^iiihle to tudt who were proprietors 
or what were the uni profits; the actual kind collections of the pre¬ 
vious Native Rulers were practically tliecmly guide. In assess+iDg the 
laud, Major Thoresby ma lo an estimaie of the average gross pnaluco 
w hich he valued at the current ocUing price, and he fixed his (‘ash 
ftssessment at a share of this valuation proportionato to the share 
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of tho <^oss produce previously taken by Native Kulers. Sucb chap, ni, a 
a standard of oii^^osasacul: had but lit tie connection with netproSts,. 
and was intonclod to be einipiy a cash approxirnatloti to tlie pre- 
vious average kind reaUxatioua of the State, The detnand assess- 
ed Avaa seldom of ever realized. It was a maximUEu realizable 
only in gixKl yearSj and the actual crdleottons were made from year 
Ui year on a rough estimate framed by native officials as to the 
extent and outturn of the crop. 


In 1841-42 the demand of four prgands 
the Sirsa tabsi'l was as fobows: — 

ViUifffes. 


now included in 
Demand. 


Ids. 


Darba . -. 

<*■ »*■. 43 

12,508 

r Sirsa 

■ n ■« *» *, t 42 

22,048 

Kama 

* 1 * * 1 n 8Q 

G 2,3 05 

Guda 

♦ * ■ - *.» 13 ^ 

,24,601 


Total 311 

1,21,463 


In 1847, the Hori pargana, now in the north-east of the Sirsa tah- h**** 

sil. was confiscated from Nabha and was summarily settled in 1848- wotiing of 

No complete revisioo of the Summary Settlements of the 
above pargatias was made up to I852j but as in pargima Guda, in 
the Kohl or dry tract they were generally allowed to ruu on. Many 
villages were held under in an ago meat, »* e., with a ductuat- 

ing assessment* 


The following statement shows the demand for ia52'58, the 
last year before the cominencement of the First Regular ]^itlo- 
mont of Bhattiaaa :— 

__ _ . _ - Jjs ,. _ _ 
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CHAP* m, c. 

LnQd 

Tew, 

World nj oE 

SummATi Settle- 
nuDi. 

% *s±^ 

H ^ ^ * D 

1 

Collec- 

tiojis.' 

Pernfin- 

lutge. 

The marginal statement will 
give some idea of the extent to. 
which collections fell short of 
demaads in the entire Bhntfcidna 
district. Ill short during the 
years from 183/ to 1852*53 on 
an average one-quarter of the de¬ 
mand of the district was remittwl 
annually, and in some years more 

IS4S<4U ..* 
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1830 51 ... 
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than one-hair. Thus the demand 


cf tiie SnrtiiuaiT Settlementfl Inatefttl of beiu" a fiTcd average oae 
n^Alizalle e> en' year vras a maxiiuiiai one realisable onl^'' in good 
years. 


Ti'catlior of 1851*52 Mr. Tbomasoni tho Lieuti> 
iianbGoTernoT of the ^\W. P., made a tour through the Bhatti 
territory from Fiailha to Sirsa, and bis attention was prouiinehtly 
called to the economical and fiscal position of the tract and especi¬ 
ally to tho precarious nature of the harvest on the flooded land. 
“ He accepted tho conclusion that in a country so situated little 
revenue could l>e expected and large balances must constantly arise, 
but pointed oat that much might be done by good management to 
Inimanise the people and to train them to habits of order and 
i nd uat ry* He declared t he u rgent necessity of defining more clearly 
than hml yet been done, even in settled* villagesi the rights of 
the diffi>rent occupants of tho soil, and considered this of much 
greater inifKirtanee than the I’evcnuo to be realized which must ne¬ 
cessarily he very light. The great object l>eing the moral improve¬ 
ment ot tho people, the first step imist bo to assure every man of 
his right* He notetl that in assessing the soior lands on the 
Ghaggar some villages had been Qominally 
Ass<‘S3ed at the maximum which could be realized in a 
gofxl year, heavy balances being remitted in succe®?ive years, 
while others had been altogether excluded from assessment and 
held khttnij and ordered that tlie^ irregularities should cease, and 
that here as elsewhere a fair average j'o:iu<i should Ijte fixed, 
the balances of bad years being recovered in good years, and where 
there was no balance the produce of goo<l years being left to tho 
pwpls without stint He directed a 20 years' settlement to be made 
on these principles, ami caUei.1 on the district authorities to Fiet 
about tho work earnestly, systomaticnVly and regularly/' In 
iTfimpIiaiioo witii tht^se instructions tho Ke^ular Settlemeut was 
<y»mmenced i n 1852 under Captain Robertson, who then succeeded 
Captain Robinson a^ Suporinttmdont and held charge of the district 
and of the Settlement with intervals until the Mutiny. The ojjera* 
tions were conducted in accordance with the provisions 
of Regulation IX of 1833, the rule of aascasraent being that 
the Government demand should be about half the net assets, (In 
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the earlier summary asaassments about 1837, tho rule had been 
to take tive-sixfcha oK the net asaats). The work of settlement was Land 
completed nod lanctioueti ixir^na by pargaua- The settlement of 
Pargands D irba, yiron anti Kori wa^ made and reportetl by Cap’ 
tain liobertson, Superintendent of Bhatidnaj and sanctioned by the 
North-West Ftovdnces Government before tho Mutiny. Captain 
Robertson had also settiod Pargana Rania, but it was not rejrorted 
on until after the Mutiny and after the transfer of the district 
to the Punujab, TUo aettlement of that pargana was tlion reported 
by Mr, Oliver and sanctioned by the Punjab Government ^fr, 

OUvar thou settled and reported on the remaining four parganda 
forming the west end of the district, and the Punjab Groveroment 
gave formal sanction to the settlement in 1864, or 12 years after 
the ooiuineucement of settlement operations. 

The demand of the State from each township instead of being 
a nominal maiimum demand realized full only in eiceptionaily, OitUiavut, 
good years, was fiied at a fair average assessment, tbe balances of 
bad years being recovered in good years, and where there was no 
balance the surplus^ produce being left to the people. The 
principle on which this asaossmeut was made was that the demand 
of the State should equal half the net prohts of cultivation, 
but there were few data nv'ailable on' which to l>ase 
such calculations, and the Settlement OlUcer of the Darba 
pargana stated that his assessmeiit approaclieJ to two-thirds of 
what the land was able to pay, leaving one-third as profits to the 
peasants, lu the villages last settled Mr, Oliver mode sure of his 
asssaameuts bein«: half net profit assess manta by first filing the 
rents to bi paid by the actual cultivators and then taking half of 
this as the demand of the State. 

The following ttible exhibits the results of the First Regular 
Settlement in the jxirgania lying within the pi-asent limits of the 
Sim tnhsil. The atatemont inctudea tho villages added since the 
settlemontj and escludes those transferred to Pikdoir in 1861 1 — 
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CSAP. in,a Od the disruption of the Sirsa district in 1884 the Dabwali 
tahsil was abolished, and the whole of the above tract with the 
silfSmf. ezoeption of a few villages in Pargana Guda in Tahsil Dabwdli 
was included in the new Sirsa Tahsil, which consisted of the 


whole of the old Sir«a tahsil, and the whole of the old Dabwali 
tahsil with the exception of 31 villages now in the Feroze^re 
district. The assessment of the Regular Settlement by the moaem 
assessment circles and former tahsiS is as follows ;— 


AaMOBU&t Orolii 

Fonatr TahaiL 

ll 

t B 

iSif 

S'* 9^ 
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■ ‘ ‘a— 

I'SBCSaXAOE. 

i 
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a 
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1 




Rl 

Rf. 



r.. 

8ina ... ... 

67 

17,078 

15,221 

— 

U 

Kill . j 

Sim . 

101 

66.646 

58,993 


14 

DabwAU 

6 

1.300 

l,40t» 

8 

... 


ToUl Kill ... 

109 

69.946 

60.401 

... 

i4 

Bohi M. ( 

Sim . 

dS 

7,798 

12,90.3 

66 

♦♦♦ 

hhi .) 

D»bw41i 

152 

24,063 

48,7u5 

33 

... 


Total Rohi... 

100 

31.661 

56,606 

77 

... 


TalultSim ... 

199 

98.522 

87,117 


7 

ratal «• 1 

„ OabwAli... 

157 

25,868 

45,113 

78 

•• 


ToUl two Tahiili 

856 

1,16,885 

1,32.230 

11 



Id many villages in which a large increase was taken at 
the Regular Settlement the system of progn»88ive assessments was 
restored to. These have been included in the assessment shown 
above which also includes jt'ujir assessment, but not those on 
miuiii plots. 

In 1881-82, the last year of tlie Kevlar Settlement, the 
actual demand, khdlsa and jdgfvt stood as follows :— 

Rs. 

N4li circle ... ... ... 62 022 

Bdgar ... ... ... 15,221 

Kohi ... ... ... ... 56,489 

This was an increase in the actual demand realizable when 
the assessments were made owing to the subsequent effect of 
progressive assessment, lapse of muafis, &c. 

Werkiag of 

'*****“‘' The Regular Settlement worked of course far better than 

the previous Summary Settlements. In the drought of 1860-61 
the kharif demand of I860 was remitted to the extent of 
Rs. 58,416, or nearly one-third* of the total demand of the 3 *ear 
In the greater number of villages in the Bigar, Nali and Rohi 
circles. From 1862-63 to 1880-81 remissions averaged Rs. 3,000 
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a year for the whole of the old Sirea district or 1*6 per cent chap. iK. 0. 
of the annual demand. By far the greater part was given on 
account of calamities of season, especially in 1868-69 and 1869- 3 «Mi«eiiri»i 
70. The remissions were chiefly given in the sandy villages 
in the south of the district and those in the Sotar valley now 
included in the present Sirsa tahsll. Inclusive of the above re¬ 
missions 8 per cent of the demand of the whole of the old dis¬ 
trict was on the average in arrears at the end of each year. 

The period of the Re^lar Settlement, which, as stated B«TUi«n ei 
above, haa in the case of different par^ds taken effect from ®^*^**^*- 
different years, had come to an end in all par^nds by 1875-76. 

A revisM settlement was commenced by Mr. Wilson in the 
whole of the old Sirsa district in 1379 and completed in 1883. 

The standard of assessment was the same as that laid down JUJSSSS. ** 
in the case of the re-settlement of the four southern tahslls 
of the present Hissdr district, ». the Government demand 
for land revenue was not to exceed the estimated value of half 
the net produce of an estate, or in other words, half of the share 
of the pr^uoe of an estate ordinarily recoverable by the landlord, 
whether in money or in kind. In the case of land cultivated by 
the proprietors or by tenants at favourable rent, the half net pro¬ 
duce would be taken to be the rent which would be payable if 
the land were let at the full rents ordinarily paid by tenants-at- 
will in the neighliourhood. 

As in the four soutliem tahsils the half net as^t or half net 
produce estimate was based mainly on cash rents paid in full y©ar 
Dy year by tenants-at-will without reference to the nature of the 
season. It was found that by far the greater proportion of the 
area held by tenants-at-will except in the flooded lands paid rent 
in cash, and the rents taken as a basis for the half net asset 
estimate were those paid for land which had been brought under 
cultivation since settlement and not for the older cultivation 
which consisted of a better quality of soil near the village rite. 

The half asset estimates so framed vrere checked by comparison 
with produce estimates based on the average share of produce 
taken by the landlord and an estimates of average yield and pric«. 

The latter have been already dealt with in Chapter II. As in 
the four southern tahsils it was found that proprietors derived 
large profits from the village waste which the Settlement Officer 
estimated at about Rs. 3,90,000 for the whole Sirsa district. A 
certain fraction of the waste was exempted from assessment as 
needed for grariog, and the balance was assessed at a low rate. 

Tlie whole of the old Sirsa District was diyid^ into five Kamtutu 
assessment circles without regard to the fiscal divirions at that 
time existing. Of these two (the Bdgar and the KdU circles) firii 
wholly within the present Sirsa tahsll while of the third (the 
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caup. Ill, c, Kohi circle) only 159 villages are in the present Sirsa Tahsil The 
foliovrin^tatement shows the gross hxed assessinents announced 
Kiyimu*. l>v Mr* Wilson in each circle :— 

AHMnatrit 

O' 1 

Circle* 


Bigar 

Ndli 


Assessment, 

Rato per culti¬ 

ris* 

vated acre* 


Rs* A. P* 

20,000 

V.* .** .**024 

40,925 

Rice laud« 112 0 


Well lands and 


wheat lands **. 0 13 0 


Other flooded 


lands and So tar 


.ii -:i 

'1*4 j 


Rohi 


83,860 


h^rdnf ,** 0 fi 0 

Rohi hdrdni *** 0 3 o 

Culturable n'aste 
(after deduct¬ 
ing one-third) 0 10 

Cultivation *„ 0 3 6 

Gulturabio (waste 
after deducting 
one-third) 0 0 3 


Besides the fixed assessments announced in the NitU circle 31 
villages were placed under fluctuating assct^smentj the following 
rates being charged : — 


Munji rice 

Wheat alone or with gram, hhareu rice, 
tobacco, vegetables, 
dhanyat san, ^'asum&Aa, cotton 

Other roti crops, such as barley, gram, 
tdrdm/ro, h^hja 

Other kharif crops, such as hdjrat moth, 
muny, javDd t , t * 


Per acre* 
Ks. A. P. 

2 8 0 


18 0 


0 12 0 


0 8 0 


harvest 


These rates were applied to the areas actually cropped every 
eat after making allowances for failed areas. ^ 
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Mr. Wilson estimated that the application of these rates chap, in, C. 
would result iu an average income of Ks. 33,075 making the — a 

average assessment of the Kali circle Rs. 74,000 altogether. The R«^enu«. 
sums actually realised in the 20 years ending 1901-02 avera^red 
Rs. 26,740 or Rs. 6,335 less than the estimate. ^ 

Mr. Wilson writing about his settlement in April 1884 said; workini 
»The assessment, though a great enhancement on the former 
demand, is aln?ady very light and will soon in many villaf^es be 
very much below the half nett profits standard.'* This wm due 
to the extraordinarily rapid development of the tract after the 
extension to Sirsa of the Rdjputtina-Malwa Itailway which took 
place in 1883.. Besides an increase in cultivation rents increased 
rapidly and in 1887 Colonel Grey at that time Commissioner 
of Delhi, thought that the term of settlement should be reduced 
from 20 to 15 years. It was found impossible to accept Colonel 
Grev’s view because engagements had been taken from the 
people for twenty years, and it was felt that it would be re^^arded 
by them as a breach of fuitJi if the term were reduced. Upto 
the end of 1885-6 the new assessment was realised without having 
recourse to suspensions or remissions 1885-6 was a bad 3 'ear, and 
it was followed by a year the rainfall of which was well below 
the average. This necessitated the susjwnsion in 1886-7 of 
Rs. 8,574 iu the Rohi and Niili circles of the tahsil, the whole 
amount suspended being collected in 1887-8, which was a fairly 
good year. The year 1888-9 was below the average, but no sus- 
jxjnsions were necessary. The rainfall of 1889-90 w'as very 
partial. In some villages the kharff crop was excellent and in 
others very poor, but the rahi crop failed everywhere. In spite 
of this only Rs. 5,034 had to be suspended altogether in the 
Rohi and Xdli circles. The whole amount suspended except 
Rs. 424 was recovered in 1890-1. The year 1890-1 began well 
but the rains stopped in A.ugust and a large p< 3 rtion of the area 
sown failed. Land revenue to the extent of Rs. 6,806 was sus- 
pe* lod in the Rohi and Xali circles of which Rs. 5,347 was 
recovered daring the year, and Rs. 1,459 in 1891-92. The rain¬ 
fall of 1891-2 was again bad, and Rs. 5,972 had to be suspended, 
of which Rs. 2,629 was recovered during tlio year and Rs. 3 343 
in 1892-3. The years 1892-93 to 1894-95 were among the best 
the tract has ever seen. The rainfall was abundant, and the 
outturns good. Cultivation increased greatly, and the assessment 
did not oven approximate to the half nett assets standard. It 
was frequently asserteil by tlio people themselves that a careful 
zamindar could pay the whole of his land revenue by sollino- the 
pd/d collected on his holding. With the end of 1894-5 the wriod 
of prosperity closes. From 1895-6 to 1903-4 there has been 
an almost continuous record of famine and failure with only 
occasional gleams of prosperity. The following statement show* 
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CHAJ.m, o, the amounts of land revenue suapeuded, remitted and in balance 
, —■ from IS95-6 to 1902*3 when Mr. Wilfion'a settlement oanie to 


Ii>>Od 1 

Ihrvona«H ■— 

lh< noikine 
of tbo zorlicil .. 

s«iU4iatDt i ear» 

Amount 

Subsequently 

realised. 

Ea. 

Remitted. 

Balance. 


suspended. 

Ra. 

ha. 

Rs. 

1S95*6 ... 

1,779 

1,779 

... 

» * fe 

lS9fl-7 ... 

SG,9S1 

80,263 

6,718 

»-r p 

1897-8 ... 

735 

... 

735 

1 * P 

1898-9 ... 

99,042 

80,434 

18,608 

... 

1899-1900 

1,32,405 

55,438 

76,967 

p ■ « 

1900-01 

22,958 


22,958 

p « p 

1901-02 

1,20,686 

20.47-1 

93,673 

6,539 

1902-03 ... 

94,204 

55,420 

52 

38,732 


Bifftr Oirel*. 


of cinl*. 

' 

l-s 

Hi 

p 

. 

-5*r| ' 

« ^ 5 1 , 

bI 

5»ili 

—^ 1 



Bi. 

Bf. 

titL 

B.lgu 


40vQ00f 

SIT.SOO 

oo.noo 


IPI 


es.t)oo 

MO.WO 

c 

Rchl 

... 

1.50,000 

rtsjxo 

i.co.osaj 


A«^inii«Dt KiiietlomeA 


ftf. 

££,000 

i FixAd Ci2.000 

Wood ud gnu SpSOO 
Fta'FtUKUng Sa^OOO ' 


'ToUl 


WtflOO 


Tfl^.DOO 


foUl 

atfilLatviU 

amtQijiiictd, 


S4.9«0 

53.000 

3,740 

3«,0OO 


^740 

nw,aTO 


The Birat circle is a very aandy circle of 57 vill^es which 
adjoins the S'atehibid tahsii. The inhabitanta consist chiefly 
of Bigtia of various castes, the m^ortfc^ of the landowners and 
occupancy tenants being Jit«. The circle is entirely dependent 
on the local rainfall for its euitivation, there being no canal inlgar 
tiuQ and the depth to water being too great to permit of irriga¬ 
tion from welK The principal orope sown are iajra in the Kkarff 
and l^hdr in the i?a5{. The system of cultivation iE simple in the 
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extreme. There is ao roiatioa of crops aiul the laud requires 
no manure. Oue ploughing suffices for a kharif crop and two 
fur a rabi crop. 

The second revision of the Sirsa Settlement was begun in 
1901. The old maps had become obsolete and os a preliminary 
the whole tahsil was re-measured on the square system. The 
principles of assessment were the same as those of Mr. Wilson’s 
settlement, that is to say, the half nett assets was taken as a guide. 
The assessment circles were retained as at Mr. Wilson’s settle¬ 
ment but new half nett assets estimates were prepared based on 
the rents and prioes now prevalent. Two sets of estimates were 
prepared, one based on cash rents and the other on rents paid in 
kind. From these estimates the Settlement Commissioner de¬ 
duced the probable true half nett asset and the assessment 
sanctioned was somewhat lower than this. The following table 
shows all these particulars ;— 

The total a-ssoasment siiuctioned for the circle was Rs. 
25,000. There were two siinctioned rates to be used in distribut¬ 
ing this assessment over villages. One was a rate of 6 annas per 
acre to be applied to the average area actually crop{^ in the 
17 years ending 1901*02 and the other was a rate of 3 annas 
per acre applied to the area recorded as cultivated. The increase 
in most villages was very ^niall and the assessment was 
cheerfully accepted by the people. Unfortunately it was not 
announced till February 1904, and owing to the fact that the kharif 
of 1903 had not been very good in the Bigar it was necessary 
to suspend a large portion immediately. 

The Uohi circle comprises 159 villa^ all lying to the north 
of the Ghaggar. It gets a little irrigation from the Dabw^li 
Major Di.stribiitniy’ of the llaikot Branch of the Sirhind Canal 
and from the Domwali Major Distributary of the Bhatinda Branch 
of the same canal. The area classed as irrigated is only 1 per 
cent of the total area, while 80 per cent, is dependent on the 
lt>eal rainfall. The remaining 19 |)er cent is uncultivated or un- 
culturablo land. The depth to subsoil w’ater is too great to per¬ 
mit of well irrigation and in maay cases the water in the drink-, 
ing wells become bitter in the hot weather. The soil is a good sandy 
loam, intorspend in parts with the hillocks of almost pure sand. 
As a general rule the soil and rainfall to the north-east of the 
circle are much better than those to the south-west. The cul¬ 
tivators in the north and east consist mainly off at Sikhs 
w'hich in the south and west Bagri J4ts and Muhammadan 
Rijputs are the prevailing tribes. Thus the north-eastern half 
of t^e circle is much stranger than the south-western. The san¬ 
ctioned assessment of the circle was Rs. 1,25,000, and as in the case 
of the Bagar circle there weie two standaixi rates for distribution 


CHAP, mo; 

Land 

Rev«aae. 


Robi Ciid*. 


CHAP. III. 0 

Li^od 
R«venuo. 
Bohi Cixel«. 


UaII circle. 


Tlaolniing 

uaMcmoQt. 
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of this sum over the various estates. The crop rato was 
9 annas per acre and the cultivated area rate 4j annas 
per acre. The actual assessment announced was 
and in distributing the assessment the north eastern 
villages, and the few estates leceiving irrigation from the Sirhind 
Canal were as^'ssed at very much higlier rates than the 
south-western villages. The new assessments were announced at 
the end of 1903, but as iti the case of the Bdgar circle it was 
found necesssary to suspend a considerable portion of the demand 
at once ow’ing to the harvest being a poor one in many villages. 

The Mdli c.rcle lies between the Hohi and the Bdgar circles. 
It comprises 109 villages and for asse-ssraent purposes is divided 
into two parts, namely, (1) the area which has been placed under 
fluctuating asses-smont, and (2; the area under fixe<l assessment. The 
former lies b(»tween the Hallway bridge at Khaireke and the western 
boundary of the tahsil. It consists of all that portion of the circle 
subject to the precarious flooding from the river. The area under 
fixed as^sment consists of the rest of the circle. In the area under 
fluctuating assessment the following crop rates have been sane* 
tioned; — 


Rate per acre, 

Rs. A. P. 

Munji rice.3 0 0 

heat mixtures of wheat kharait rice, 
tobacco, vegetables sarsoh, popper, 
dhnnit/a, san, kasumhhi . 1 12 0 

All other sai/di or na/dri crops ... ... 1 4 0 

All hdrdni crops.0 8 0 

These rates arc applietl every harvest to the area actually 
cropped after making duo allowance for khardha. In order to 
calculate khirdba or failed areas a goml crop is recokoned as a 16 
anna crop. If in any field the ci*op is better than an 8 anna crop 
no allowance is made for khardba. If the crop is better than a 
4-anna crop, but w'orse than an 8-aana crop, half the area is 
reckoned as kh^irdhoy and if the crop is worse than a 4-anna crop 
the whole area is reekoneil as kh irdb%. As a particular case it is 
laid down that rice which fails to prcxluce any grain is to bo 

reckoned as failed. Besides this fluctuating assessment there is 
in many of the village areas under fluctuating assessment, a small 
fixed assessment which is supposed to represent the half nett assets 
on the land in its uncuUivat^ aspect. In fixing this assessment 
regard was had to the income derived by the village from grazing 
fees, shora, contracts and miscellaneous incomo of that description. 
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, „ i^niainder of tho circle, a fixed aa^iessment chap nf ol 

of Rs. a-,000 was-sauctionod. In distributing this assesanient the —' 

foilowing: standard rates wore used, tho rates being a[>plied to tho »«!;?„.• 
area cultivated m each class of soil’ rT.4 - 


nwt. 


Class of soil — 
Clidhi 

Nahri Jamna 
N’lhri Ghaggar 
Saildb . 

Sjlar bdrdni . . 

Jlolii „ ... 

Ban jar qacUnx 


Rale per acre, 
Rs. A. P. 


0 10 0 

0 r 0 

0 3 G 
0 1 0 


Tlio Ixsfc rate w.as to be applicxl to tho waste area of the til- 
lago lifter detlucting an area equal to one^uarter of tho cultivateil 
area lu actual distribution it was not foun.l possible to adliore 
to these ra cs very closely. The villages bordering on tho Bagnr 
cjrc 0 , (ha I toeir Vf.ii. bdrdni land assessed at a rate approximating to 
that of the Bi.garcirclo) while the IMUbdrdr.i land of villages border- 
mg on tlio Ilohi circle were nearly all assessed at near tho Itohi rate 
much of tho ctahi land was found to bo of good qualitVi and was 
a3S3«cxl at Uo. 1 per acre or oven more. On tho other hand, it 
W.VS soinotinm neejasary to keep down tho rates because tho 
increase m tho nss3ssnunt would otherwise have been more than 
tho vdlago could stand. This was especially the case towanU 
th? oast of tho circle where the introduction of canal irri*ration 
ha I aa^iised a groat increase in cultivsation. Tho final resuFt for 
the whole of the area under fi.xed assessment was an assessment 
of Its. 52,200| t.c., exactly tho assessment sanctioned. 

In the .area under fixed assessment the following water rates are Scb^Juia ot 

levioil from occupiers of land irrigating from the Ghaggar Canals: _ jSJilirGhlJJJrr 

Schedule of OcccriERs’ Rates on the Ghaooar Canals. 


Crop^ 


Rate per acre, 
Rs. A. P. 


^“"dirico. • ... 6 0 0 

All other crops .2 8 0 

nf with effect from the Kb.srit harvest 

rf l904. They are aasessod every harvest by officers of tho Canal 
Departmeat, imd the rules for ihardlM allowances are the 
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0QAP« m Ci same as in tlie case of 
asaessmeiit. It must 


the rates m the area under ductuatieg 
*v be noted that in the area under fluctu- 

R«TftDu«w a ting assessment no water rates are charged for irrigation from the 
can®l3. All such irrigation is precisely on the same footing as 
00 th« Ohaggor flooding directly from tlie river. 


f0nwl*i 
Mawfpiwit 


ol 


The new assessment of the Sii'sa talisil has been announced 
provisionally for 20 years beginning at EJiarif 1903, 


Tohoi The complete assessment of the district for the year 1903-4, the 

oTcna w'hiuh the new Sirsa assessments came into force was 

as follows 
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cuftiRcTHUft' There are three canal systems from which irrigation Is 
OHvtr'izM. carrkii on in this district (bet idea the Ghoggar Canals):*^ 

(i)*—The Western Jumna Canal which irrigates a small 

1 K>rti:in of Bhiwnni, a largo part of Hansi, Hi^ssr and 
’atohiibiid and a small portion of Sirsa. 

(i*\—The Dabwiili and Domwiili Ejljbahds of the Kaikot and 
Bhatinda Branches of the Sirhind Canal which irrignte a small 
area in the north of the Sirsa Tahsil. 

Two Kajlialuia from the Choya Branch of tlie Sirhind 
Canal w hich irrigates the greater part of the area of the 
Budhlada Udqa* 

__ As already stated the revenue due to canal irrigation from 
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lands irrigated by tbe Western Jumna Canal formed, prior to the 

recent Settlement, a portion of tbe land rerenue assessment of Laid 

the lands in question, in fact they Trere assessed ou their irri- 

gated aspect, and had been go since the period of Afr^ Brown't oSSlri™"' 

Settlement* 

The portion of the former lump wet assessment, which should 
be ascribe to canal irrigation otherwise hnow^n aa water-advan¬ 
tage, has been ealoulated thus;— 

Tahsil Hansi *** ,** 44,l3fi 

}j -Hisisdr <■< it* d,009 


Total 49,14 i 


In the recent Settlement the €xed asseasmeut annomiced 
was made on the unirrigated aspect of the irrigated lauds, and 
the extra revenue due to canal irrigation is resized by owner'i 
rates (AAusA haitijati). The owner's rates are assessed harvest 
by harvest by the Canal officials. They are crop rates equal m 
amount to half the oocq pier’s ratea which are assess^, and 
paid in addition to the owner’s rates* The charge for canal 
water is thus divided In two portious (I) Occupiers ratea 
which have been paid all along, and which represent the price 
of water, and (2) a newly impo^ owner's rate which represent* 
the increment to the State's share of the half nett assets due 
to canal irrigation* A oomimrison of the occonuts of rent collec¬ 
tions in canal villages with those of collections of oocupier'a ratea 
showed that lialf the latter rate very approximately represented 
the increment mentioned abovOp 

The average collections oi owner’s rate since 1B93-9 areas 
follows;— 


Kharif 

Habi 


loW 


Ka. 

7.T 1*13,193 
94,794 


ii » 


2,0e,S86 
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. CHAP* in ‘ 

' T *'i 

HeveouiC- 
t C«ab 1 mmuc. 
OwntlA' ate* 


Tho actual os^esameiit ofowuer^a rate for 1903’04 was 

lls. 

Kharif ,** ,** 1,31,5/5 

ifi **r **, 97,956 


ToUl 3,29,531 


In tlio case of irrigation from the Sirhind Canal both in the 
Sirsa Tab&fl and in the Budhliida only occupier s rates ore 
charged, tliero being no owner s rate on this canal. 

The who]© of tlie collections on account of occupiers^ rates in the 
Budhldda i/dq are credited to the Patiala State which owns the 
Ihljbalnis in that tract. 

S£Ti»dit:e 0 * The following is the sehetlule of occupieiis’ rates on tho 
estern Jumna Can ah The owners’ rates arc levied besides 
imi thest* oeeupiera’ rates, and are cqnal to half thooceupieni* rates lu 
each case* 


Hus 

IfAturd oJ Crept*. 

Ratf teb Acre. 
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, 

Flow* 
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II 
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IV 
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hall year, the 
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1 10 S 

Crop, 

T 

Y1 

AU onurih&Tif Crop?, gr&m »nd niAiMr, 

mtoricig nd foiluwed bjf A eiop. 
Criipi grown on the moatuio oI ^ pre* 

1 n a 

1 3 S 

Do. 

iVU 

Tftmi cpop 

Speotbl ntej ilDgle watering beta re 

0 Ifl 0 

0 S 0 

WBiu^ng, 


ploughing for rwbi foUDwed by A crop 

19 0 

e 11 0 

I>0. 
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Jumna Canal. 


Clasa. 

Naiuto ol Crop«. 

pAIb I'kC AcRi;. 

Prf. 


Plow, 

Liii, 



SCUEDUDE OP BATfl’t FOE aUPi'Ll* 

OF Water fou purposes 

OTUEB TKA^I IREIGA- ! 

TIOJI, 






WssTKEui Jtryn^ Civil, Bart Hoab Caval, 
Stoiuvti Oahai, CHrviB Cavai^ Uvim 
fioTUiJ Caval, LoirCJi S<smao A»t> Para 
OAVl£Al,SlDindAI AVD nVRtraiAllT CaVaL*. 
Lower Strnjo Ajn> CuKuin OAstAJ/** 
MtnurrxsCrAuu Gavau, SuAtifcn 

Cavae.^. 





IHa 
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a 0 
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WeUit EtipFUod in Italic 

1 

0 0 
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Watering or iLVDmifl Ir^ 

0 

0 0 

... 

] Trw pflr jcnr. 


i 

Pf'iTiso.'-^cAafyv i7mi! bo bi nTofor 
Hiotlfor tiio vnnufmciii.t 0/ iujt 

Jujmi m a fciijt sr f&r *" fiit^ 
n'^j! 6 ii 4 ^i>»{;, if ^oKvn fnm 4 riUa ^ 
(aU'jfuih from n c^uuL 


Tlio following is tho aehodule of occupiers* rates on tho Sir- 
hind Canal. In tlio caso of this eanal no owuDra' rates aro 
charged. 
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Thora are ouly two jdgfrs m tlie district. The first cooaiata 
of 14 villages m tho Eudbliida ildqa and has already been 
jreferred-to. Tbo ta Ehal Zabarjang Singb^ a raiaor* whoaa 

estate is uuder the Court of Wards* and administered by the 
Karndl District authorities. 

Tho Jdgir was declared at Settlemout to be one of the larger 
estates referred to in Government of Indians orders dated 12th 
February 1851, laying down rules for the patiiddri or horse¬ 
men's dmres. Tho gucoeasion to it is not regulated by the rules 
theroin laid down, nor does it depend on the status of 1B08-9* 
but is regulated by the custom of the family, though, no doubt 
the status of 1808-9 would be referred to iu deoidmg between 
tho conflicting claims of several collaterals- 

The area of the j/igir villages is 32,051 acres. Of their 
revenue Ra. 11,703 is taken by therand Rs. 33 are mndfi 
in favour of various proprietors. KuMua ie the only IMlsa 
vill^o with a /omoofRa, 950. Commutation is paid by the 
jdgirddr at the rata of one anna per rupee of revenue, and auiounta 
in all to Bs. 732. 

Tho other jdgir consists of 7 villages, situated in the Sirsa 
Rohi, viz,f Didu, Singhilpura, Riimpura, Rewal, Chittoh, Pakkah 
and Dharampur. 

The at present is Sardiir Jlwan Singh, Shahid, sou 

of Sheo Kirpal Singh, a Sikh Jat, residing at Shahsadpur iu 
the Umbdlla district. The jdgir was confirmed by Government 
of India letter No. 1251, dated Sth February 1856, The total 
revenue of the jdgh^ villaiies is Rs. 5,250 of which Rs. 5,177 is paid 
to the jfiijiridr, Rs. 7 is luua/' and Rs. 66 is paid on account 
ot Zailddri fees. No- nasMad is paid, bixt tho fdgir revenue is 
collected at thetahail and remitted to theydytVcfdr by the Deputy 
Commissioner. The villages were held by the Shahzddpur Shahids 
when we annexed the country, and they have bean allowed to draw 
the land re venue ever since, but have no jurisdictionover the 
villages* 

The other assignments are of land revenue remitted in favour 
of the proprietorB themselves, and not assigned by Government 
to a third party. 

They include throe main classes— 

(i). grants, the nature of which has already 

been explained ; 

(fj*) Grants for maintenanoe of mstitutiona of which there 
are not many in the district [ and 
(in.) Grants for good service rendered in the Mutiny, 
Several of the latter have lately been renewed. 
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D.^Miscellaneous Hevenud. cha^ii*d 

Details regarding the Pieisa adtuinistratien of the district 
are contained in table 41 of Part B. There is no distillery in the 
distrlctj and the B:ccise receipts consist only of license fees for shops 
for retaiL vend^ Of these there are loin the district licensed to 
sail country liquor, and two for the vend of European liquor. 

European liquor can also be obtained at the Uefreshment Booms at 
Hissar and Sirsa Railway Stations, and also at Bbatiuda Railway 
Station, which for Ebe purposes of Excise administratioii falls 
within the Hisair district. 

There are 34 shojja licensed for the sale of ciarus and 6/jan^. 

The sale of those drugs ia chiefly confined to large towns, and calls 
for no special remark. 

Tliero are 43 shops licensed for the sale of opium. This 
narcotic is chiefly consumed in the Sikli tracts of Sirsa and the 
BudhluJa, Till recently only Excise (Ghi^ipur) opium was sold 
in all the tahsils of the district with tho expection of tho Budhlida 
<7a^yd; but since 1903, this restrictiou has ooen removed. Owing 
to the proximity of native states opium smuggling is fairly common 
on a small scale, consumers bringing in tho opium they require 
from across the border. As long ns the opium in the possession of 
any single person does not exceed 3 tol/ls in weight no offiinco 
is committed, but tho possession of more than 3 tolas is punish¬ 
able under the Opium Act and tho rules thereunder. 

There arc uo salt refineries In the district. SiJt. 

The great majority of incomedax ossessees used to be persons ixicAmeiai, 
whoso income was under Rs. 1,000 per annum. The new Act has 
relieved these persons. Tho richest tax-payers are members of largo 
firms having tneir head-quartorii at Bhfwdni, many of whom have 
dealings all over India. Eull details rogarding income-tax are to bo 
found in Table 42 of Fart B. 

The Government cesses levied in tho district by a fixed rate on 
theland revenue demand and collected at the same time as tlic latter 
are the local rate, the lambardiri cess and the patwdri cess, Tho 
first is levied at a uniform rate of Ks, 10*6-S per cent., and tho 
second at one of 5 per cent, of tho land revenue demand in all 
tahsils. 

The rate at which the pawtdri cess Is ieviod varies in diflEhreut 
parts of the district. Iti tho lately settled portion of the four 
southern talisils it has been consolidated and is now Bs. 5-3-4 per 
cent, of land revenue. In Budldada it is Rs. 1-0-U per cent, and 
in Sirsa Rs, 6 7-4 net coni 
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ca^p. iiTi E. Xho total cesses pei: cent, of land rcTcnuo stand thus m 

fMificelTane- diftbront parts : — 
cuHtR«TeDue* 

c«**«*- Four Sonthcrii Tahsils* 
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■sa* 



Ks. 

a. 

p. 

lie. 

a. 


11 s. 

a. 

P- 
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... 10 

G 

S 

10 

G 

3 

10 

G 

3 
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0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

i) 

0 

0 

Pat^dri 

... 5 

3 

4 

4 

11 

0 

15 

7 

4 

Total 

... 20 

10 

0 

20 

1 

S 

31 

14 

0 


All those three cesses are levicid on canal owner's rate as well as 
on fixed dry revenue. There are other cesses leviable hy custom 
iu vjllagesj but they include little beside hidi Zdnuni or a henrth 
tax on non-cultivatoi’s, and sometimes on certain classes of 
cultivators. 


E.—Local and Municipal Government. 

The district is IomIIv governed by a District Board which 
admimsters the income derived from the Local rate, and from one 
Botrf two minor sources. Tlte District Board consists of 31 elect* 

ed and 15 appointeil and members, and under the rules 

at least 5 meetings must bo holtl every year. The Deputy 
Commissioner is the chairman, and the Superintendent 

of tho Cattle Farm is the Vico'Chairman, and other official mem* 
bers are the Sub-Diviaioiial Officer of Sirsa, the Civil Surgeon, 
the He venue Bxtra Assistant Commissioner, the TroasuTy Officer, 
all the Tahsfidars, and the District Inspector of Schools. The 
principal executive ofiiwr cf the Hoard under the chairman ia the 
Secretary who is a paid Forvaafc of the board. The quarterly 
meetings of tho Board are very useful as they enable tho Deputy 
Commisaioner to come into touch with rdl tho principal rural notables 
in the Dijitiiei and to nscertaiti their views when they have any, 
but tho actual work of the Board is done by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, acting in consultation with tlie Tahsikhirs. The elect¬ 
or are all male persons of nob less than 21 years of age, who 
are-OMessod at Us. 2-D-4r,*or upwards, under tho Punjab Distnefc 
Boards Act in the four southern tahs/la and at lis. 2-11*4, or 
upwards, in the Sirsa tahsih They seem to prujo their privilc^-eg 
very lightly, and there is seldom a contested election to filf a 
vacancy. The chief work ot the Board is the maintenance of 
rural schools and dispensaries and tho repairs of roads. The 
statistics regarding income and expenditure will be found iu table 
45 of Fart B, 
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J fim ttJipai Town^, 

There are four municipal towns in the Districtj Hisair, Hansi, chip, nr. f. 
Bbii^rani aad Sirsia. Besides these thcro are three notified areas trocai and 
Fatehabad, Tohuna and Budhlnda. G^wnoSot; 

The Iliiisjr Municipal Cominittee, which dates from 1367, con- Towujl ^ 
sists'of Id menibera alJ of whom are apjiointed hj tlie Local Gov- 
orDinenb The President is the Tahsildur of Hissar and among: the 
most prominent monibers are two or three pleaders. The income is 
almost entirely derived from octroi. 

The Han si ^Eunicii>al Committee consists of 6 elected and 3 
appointed member.^. The Tahsjldar of Hansi is the President and 
has to do practically all the worh. Elections are not often contested. 

The lihiward Municipal Committee consistH of 15 appointed 
members with the Tahsildiir of Bltiwdni as President. The other 
members are chiefly wealthy Uaniiin inhabitants of the town* 

ThcSirsa Municipal Committee contains 6 elected and 3 
^pointed members with the Sub-Divisional Officer of Sirsa as 
President, 

The Deputy Commisaioner is President of the Committees 
appointed to manage the local affairs of Fatcbibad, Tolidna and xstinSj* 
liudhlida, hat all the actual work is done by the Yico-Presidont 
who i.s the Talissldar in the case of Fiitcliabid and the Naib- 
Tahslidar iu the case of BudhliJa. and Tohana. The chief 
source of income at all three places is a houso-tai. 


UhiiTtnl, 


£lr«k 


Details regarding tho income and expenditure of all these 
committeos will be found in Table 4G. As in the case of the Dis¬ 
trict Board the noo-offieial members fail, as a rule, to realise their 
powers anti their duties. There is seldom any opjxisition to propo¬ 
sals brought forward by the Presii^ient or Vice-President, and few' 
iniportaat moveuients are ever initiated by non-official members. 


F,—Public Works- 

All three branches of the Public VTorks Department are 
represented in the District. Tho Canal Department has charge vV(}rLi D«p*rv 
of all the canals w'hich have already been described. There are Cuwii, 
])artB ol four Divisions ill the District (1) the Hisirir Division, in 
charge of au Executive Engineer with his head-quarters at His^r, 
and w ith sub-divisions in charge of As^isUat Engineer having 
their head-quarters at Hissar, Sinsa add Xarwdna. The Ifansi 
Ilranch, Sirsa Branch, Eaugoi Canal, and Ghaggar Canals all fall 
>vithin tillsilivl^ion, ( 2 ) Tho Delhi Division tn charge of an 
Executive Engineer at Delhi; the only iiortioii of this Division 
eoiicenioii with tho District is a part of the Uohtak Sub-Divisioij 
which is under an Assistant Engineer having bis headquarters at ^ 
Kuhtak. A small part oi tho Bhiwdai Tab ill is irrigated by 
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CHAP. Ill, 0. distributaries of the Delhi Branch of the Western Jumna Canal 
Public falling within this division. Both these Divisions (the Hissdr 
Delhi) are under the SuTOriutending Engineer of the 
el kb« Public Western Jumna Canal Circle, and that officer has his head- 
quarters at Delhi. (3) The Bhatinda Divisions under an 
Executive Engineer having his head-quarters at Bhatinda. A 
small part of the Sirsa Tahsfl is irrigated from Rdjbahat of this 
Division. (4) The Patiala Division in charge of the Re.sidont 
Engineer, having his head-quarters at Patiala. The Budhldda 
ildqa is irrigate from Rdjbahds of this DiHsion. Both the 
Bhatinda and Patiala Divisions are under the control of the 
Superintending Engineer of the Sirhind Canal Circle, who has 
his headquarters at Ambdlla. 


The Railways have already been described. The lino from 
Rewari through Hissdr to Bhatinda is in the charge of a Resi¬ 
dent Engineer who is in the employ of the Bombay, ]iaroda and 
Central India Railway Company and who has his head-quarters 
at Siisa, The Jodhpur-Bikdner Railway, which pnssess through 
Dabwdli, Is in the charge of an Engineer who is a servant of that 
Company, and who has his head-quarters at Bikiiner. The 
Southern x'unjab Railway which jMisses through Budhldda, 
Jdkhal and Tohdna is managed by the Xorth-Western Railway 
authorities; the Executive Engineer in charge has his head¬ 
quarters at Bhatinda. He is a Government servant. 


Roudi 

Buildiog*. 


, The roads and buildings in the district are in the charge of 
the Executive Engineer of the Ferozepore Provincial Division, 
who has his head-quarters at Ferozepore. Most of the roads and 
buildings (except the Hissdr Farm Buildings and the District 
Jail) have been entrusted to the District B<>anl for maintenance. 
The Board is paid a fi.\ed annual sum for each building and road, 
and is responsible for all petty and annual repairs. On the other 
hand, the important Bluwdni-Uohtak metalled road has been 
handed over to the Public Works Department which maintains 
it on payment of a fixed annual sum from the Boaixl. 


G.—Army. 

i^ilurrDi*. Hissdr falls within the Sirhind Military District which has 
iiji Voinn!M% its head-quarters*at Ambdlla. There i.s a company of the Bom¬ 
bay, Baroda and Central India Railway Volunteers at Sirsa, but 
for military purposes this Coiii|>any is under the control of the 
authorities at Ajmere, and not under the Sirhind District Com¬ 
mand. 

R<cfiU'r|; district is rapidly becoming a popular recruiting-ground 

for the Indian Army. The following are the principal regiments 
which recruit from this District the Snd, 3rd 4th, 5th 
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6th, 7th, and 8th Bengal Lancers, the 6th and 10th Jdt Infantry, chap. III.H. 
the 48th Pioneers, the 82nd, 112th and 113th Infantry. The Army, 
principal castes recruited from are Hindu and Musalman Rdjputs 
and Jits. The Bigri and Deswali Jdts are men of fine physique 
and make excidlent foot soldiers. The Riijpdts obiefiy enlist in the 
cavalry. Recruiting has been greatly stimulated in recent years by 
famine and scarcity, but now that the people have learnt tne many 
advantages of military life, there is every reason to hope that the 
district will be able to provide almost as many recruits as Feroze- 
pore and Amritsar. 


H—Police and Jail. 

Table 47 of Part B contains details regarding the strength Polic^. 
of the Police force at the various thdnas. The district lies in the 
Eastern Police Circle, and is under the control of the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police at Lahore. The District Superinten¬ 
dent of Police is responsible for the discipline of the force, and, sub¬ 
ject to the control of the District Magistrate, he is responsible for 
the detection and prosecution of offenders. There is no difficulty 
in recruiting the force locally. The tribes chiefly drawn on are the 
Rajputs, Ahirs and some Bralimans, Saiyyads, and Mughals. A 
few Pachddas and Bauriahs are enlisted as trackers, and do well 
in this capacity. There are 12 first class and 7 second class police 
stations, besides three out posts and six rood posts os follows:— 


First class Police 
Stations. 

Second class 
Police Stations. 

Road posts. 

Outposts. 

Hissir 

Narnaund. 

Rodhan. 

JamaL 

Hansi 

Kairii. 

Sungarpur. 

Ellenabad. 

Ratya 

Balsamand. 

Bajiva. 

Chau la la. 

Fatehabad 

Bhiwani (dis¬ 

Denand- 


Tohiina 

trict). 

Budhldda. 

Bamla. 


Siwdni 

Barwala. 

CMlum. 


Toshiien ••• 

Sirsa 

Rori 

Raina 

Dabwali 

Bhiwaini (city) 

Baluma. 



There are punitive pohee posts 

at Budhldda and Dulat.' 


The Namaund, Hansi and Hissdr thanas are the most popu¬ 
lous, but the people, who are chiefly Jdts, are law abiding. 



cbap. m. I. 

Police and 
JaiL 
PoUoi. 


Jail 


LIUrtcj ol 
ih« paopU. 
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Practically the only serious crime is cattle theft for which the 
Pachddas and Rang;hars are chiefly res|)on8ible. The methods 
employed have already been describ^l. 

The only criminal tribes in the district are the Paurias and 
Scinais. An account of these tribes has already been given. 

The Railway Police on the Rewari-Bhatinda line are under the 
Assistant District Superintendent of Railway Police who has his 
head-quarters at Bandikui. 

The District Jail is situated between the town and the Rail¬ 
way Station. It contains accommodation for 249 male and 12 
female prisoners. Within the Jail limits there is a judicial lock-up 
capable of accommodating 20 prisoners. There is also a small 
police lock-up at the head-quarters of every police station and a 
Judicial lock-up at the head-quarters of every tahsi'l. The health 
of the prisoners is, os a rule, very good, though there was a slight 
out-break of cerobro spinal fever in the District Jail in 1902. 
The only manufacture earrietl on in the jail is |)a|)er-making. The 

J )aper, which is very coarse, is only sold to Government Offices, the 
Tail receiving a book credits on each transaction. 


Every prisoner, on conviction, has impressions taken of his 
thumb anil finger marks, and these are sent to the Police Bureau 
at Phillour for record. Even during the few years this system 
has been in vogue, it has led to the detection of many old offen¬ 
ders, The total expenditure on the Jail in 1903 was Rs. 15,426, 
the annual cost of maintaining a prisoner being Rs. 80-8-0 for the 
whole year. The profits in 1903 came to Rs. 290 only, this low 
figure being due to the fact that for a considerable time the pri¬ 
soners were employed on improving the Jail. The normal income 
from jail manufactures exceeds Rs. 2,000 per annum. 

I.—Education and Literacy. 


The marginal table shows the progres.s made 


lUUgion. 

:. . --o" 

Percentage o( Uterate^ to total male 
popnlation in 

1831 

1801 

1901 

HLndoa 

4-e 

60 

6-e 

Sikhi 

1-7 

S6 

.3-a 

7^ni 


991 

47 2 

Mahaxnmftd«oi 

1-2 

1*4 

1-7 

Ohrtatalai ... 

658 

G6-9 


AU zdiflOM ... 

4.0 

43 

4-9 


in the literacy 
figures shows a 
gradual, though 
slow, increase in 
all cases. The 
Jains ‘are the 
most fo r w a r d 
among non-Ch¬ 
ristian reli^ons, 
the reason being 
th!*t the majority 
of the Jains be¬ 
long to the Bani- 
dn caste. The 
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foot that tho Hiadi^s inelado amoug thoir members a large number L 

of Baajas and otliQF trading cai^tos accounts fur the uiarked EduTTttoQ 
fluponontyslio^vaby tUemovorSiklis and -Mulmmniadana* Tho 
Ijwt-named aw by far tlio most baokivard in literacy as they are in 
all other Clviu9<xl arts in tills dlatrict, ib^ gwpis. 


fu writing the vernacular, the Persian charaeter is used in the ®®*^|** ***!■ 
Courts and in aU official correspondence, and k taught iu the 
ernmaut schools, but eiteept among officials and iiersons closely con* 
nepted with Govern me ntolTiecfl, such as patwaris and pctiiiou-wnters 
it IS almost unknown in the district. The ehai-acters indigoiioua to 
the tract, which are still ordinarily eiuployod by alf private 
^rsoni in their 0vcij’<ky transactions, are all founded ou the 
Djvandgri alphabet ordinarily used in printing Sanskrit hooka. 

A censiderahb number of persons of all olossos, peasanH Brahinaiia 
Bauy^ andAroraa employ the pum Xdgrf or Shdsttf chahaeter! 
the letters and vowel marka being made almost exactly as they 
iu our Sanskrit books so that any one who has learned 
the Ndgri chatacters of boi^ka printed in Kiiglish presses can easily 
follow tlieir lianJ-w rt Tliis uharacter cannot tjo wri tten quickir 

if oaeii lattor bo eomplatoly fortnad, and dittorent styles of writing 

ha VO grown into asa due to tlio attempts luiulo. by omitting- -.01° 
tioM ot somi Ndgri letters and modifying others, to write® inoro 

rapidly. The first thing to be dropped seems to bo the horiaoiital 
stroke wliich tonus th^ upper pirfc of most *V[igri lettei^, but 
an mtermadiato stage perhaps is the draAviiigaeoutinuous horizontal 
Imonud hanging the letters from it The next thing is to drop 
the vowel marks saboye md belotv the lino. And wo then imve a 
hand^writing consisting of UQCunnected letters, almost all 
ooa^uant^ This ia called Hindi or iraiuijani because commonly 
u^ by Hindu Mahijans or Ban3'aj?, and sometimes iloda or 
Mundo Akhar (with sliavon letters) or Lande Akhar (with tailless 
letters) —fha last three names seem to relor to its bare appoaranco 
as compared with the Ndgri characters with their horizontal lines 
and vowel marks, as means shaven, d/oV t is applied to a 

shaven mendhant, and Zandu means an auimal which has lost 
rfcs tail. These contractions and simplifications have been 
gradually workerl out iu somewhat dirterent ways in different 
parts of tlie country and among different sets of people, and' 
^uaequontly, we have differeafe Hindi eliarnctera known ns Ifissdri 
Btkdneri, ^rirwariorAg-^arwili, Atahosrb Aroninwali : but they 

their nature, and each letter is repi-esentetl iu 
tha different kmds of writing hy characters more or less rescmblmEr 
each othar and the original Ndgri letters from which tliey have 
bean developed. It is tni> that tha total result is ai> different 
that a man who knows one style of writing often cannot 
read hia neighbours hand-writing because of the differences ia 
the tor^ of the letters, but any one who knew the Nar^ri clmrac* 
tora well would not take long to master any of the HinJl or Lunde 
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Eduoation styles of writing which hfive onginntecl from that alj>habet» Ths 
fitid comniereial classes generaNy^ both Banyan and Aroms, employ 
thB 30 ohafactors in keeping thoiv neeounti) and writing their letters, 
pVoTiai they do not seem in tliia district to have develojwd a runniag 

hand in which the letters are all joined together; almost 
every letter stands by itself without any et^niuicetion 
with its noighbourjj. The want of vowel marks and of 
spaces between the words adds gi^^atly to the difficulty of decipher¬ 
ing such hand'Wrlting- A few Bnihuiatts and |i<?asaiits have also 
adopted one or other of these styles. Another eharaeterj also 
founded on the ^Ndgri alphabet, or on an older aljffiabet from 
which the Ndgrf itself is derived, but developed from, it in another 
part of the country and in a differont way, is the Gurmukhi, which 
IS employed by some of the Sikh Jats and their religious teachers 
and sometimes by traders living among the Sikha* The character 
employed is almost exactly the same as that ordinarily used by 
Eaglish presses for priating Panjdbi books in the Gunuukhi ehara- 
ctor» Some of the Laude characters Tesembie Guruiukhi cliaracters 
more closely than they do the original Nigri, and seem to have 
developjKl from the Njigri through the Gurinukhu But of all these 
different characters it may be said that they are all evidently of 
one origin, and, as in*the case of the dialects, they gradually shade 
off into oue another, and no clear line ean bo drawn between 
any two of them. Soma of them differ no more from each other 
than do diffijrenfc styles of hand-writing in English j others 
difter as much as ordinary English hand-w'riting differs from 
ordinary German hand-writing, both differing from Nigri much 
as English and German hand-writing differ from printed Roman 
letters; except til at, as already said, the Hindi styles employed in 
the Sii^ District do not run the letters together. 


itiditifl n 0 ni There are 20 pailish(%ls or indigenous schools in the 
SSScu district where the sons of Banyas are taught to read and write 
in the Lando character and to make up accounts. No books are 
used, the teaching being oral except in the writing classea. Each 
boy has a blackboartl on to which the teacher writes the lesson to 
be copied, and then the pupil strives to copy the letters as best he 
can. As soon as a boy has mastered tlie elements of reading and 
writing he begius to assist his father in keeping tlie family account 
books, and this finiahes his education. Sometimes a Padha or 
teacher goes from village to village etaying about 
three or four montha at each place and teaching the son a of the 
Binyas the elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
return for his instruction ha gets a small fee in cash or grmu from 
the parents of the pupils. More often it ia the father w'ho teaches 
Ids «on how to read and write and keep accounts* 
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There are 8 rlAoj^jiirffes in the district at wliiclv the sons of •• 

Banyas are mstracted in the mysteries of the Hindu religion, Edu^Ttion 
It will be noticed that the Baayna are the only secaon of the . 
population who have an indigenous syatBm of education. 


At some mosques m the district the maulvi or imdm in-ehaT»e 
will have a small school at which tlio soos of Muaalmans are 
taught whole chapters of the Koran by heart. As the teacher 
usually has no knowledge of Arabic these lessons dei'enerato Into 
the parrot-like repeating uf sounds. “ 


The head of the Educational Department in the district is the Ed»»,i.au 

lieputjr Uommissionor. He is advised profes^ionaiJj by the 
specter of Schools of the Delhi ChVcK mid he has under him a 
District Inspector 4iiia an Ay^istant District Inspector of Schools 
whoso duty it is to visit all the schuols in the district at brief 
Intervals to see that the teaching is being projx^ily done and fa 
examin the boys. All schools roust also be visited by Tahsddfirs, 

Aiib Tabsildarsand Extra AssiaUnt Commiasioiien^ when in camp, 
and also by the Deputy Cominisstoaer when lie has time. The™ 
officers record brset impressinnR of their visits in the log books 
inaintain&i at each schooJj nad copies of these remarks are sent to 
the Inspector u[ Schools at Delhi. 

statistics regarding the sehoob in the district frtwi, in n. 
Will be found m tables 50, 51 and 52 of Part B. There is one 
Anglo-Vernaculur High School in the district, located at Hissar- 
dili A 0 ^ ember l!?04 chis school was inuintiijiied Irom Ailunicii^al 
Eunds with a small grant by the District Bmrtl, ^rnce November 
1904, however, the entire management of the school haa Wn 
taken by the Hlucation Depai tineut of the Puniub and in fiiturn 
all expefidituic will Ire met friim Broviucial Fu.ufs. It L “ntS 
to make this school a JOoJcl fur the w hole district. There ary 
Aiiglo-Vernacular iMitiJle Scliooia at Sirsa iiud Bliiwani and 
Vernacular Middle Schools at Hansh Barwak and Toh^na. As 
a rule the great majority of the pupils at all these schools are the 
sons of Government officials, the imiKiflicial agricultural element 
being very sparsely repre.-^eiited. Tlie Simi and BhiwAni Schools 
aie matutainetl by the Munieipiil Committees of those towns aided 
by proviucial contributions. The H^nsi School is maintained 
entirely by the Municipal Committee and the Barwald and Tohaim 
Schools are maintainod by the District Boaid. 

There are 65 Vernacular Primary Schools for boys distributed 
as follows:— 


Bh i wd ni TahsiL— EiIwin, Bhang, TigTLiia, Bapaura, J) inanU, 
Dhamprikd, Toshdiw, Kairui Barwa, and four Mahaiau branches 
at Bhiwini. 
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OHAP. Ill, j. Ildnsi TnJtsil. — Sisjii, Ni'irpur, NarDAiiud, UjAlan, Khanda 

Medial- Khori, Katera, Jnraalpur, Balyali, Bawani Khera and Petwar. 

BehooU ia tb« tn t » • 

duteici. H'lssdr Tahsil. — Sittraud, D.ibra, Bilsamand, Burak ? Dobhi, 

SUwail, Kabrawan, Kajala, i^audhri, Naugthala, Bitaks, Dbaiisu 
and Mangiili. 

Fatehabdd Tdksil .— Bhatd, Cliuli Bi?griyan, Fatehnbdd, 
Abrwdn, Uatya, Lahryiln, Jaindlpur, Budlildda, Bicliliwdna, Pahra 
Bahmanwala, Kirniara. 

Sirsd Tahsil. —Mangdla, Ildnia, Jagnalera, Sdhuwdia, Jbiri, 
Rori, Dadii* Dcsn ^Ialkrina,.Kdldnwali; Pipli Naurang, Dabwuli 
Sakta Khera, IRiurbdIa, Ding and Jamdl. 

All are supiy>rted by District Funds except the four JMabajan 
branches wliich are 8U])ported by Municipal Funds. Included in 
the foregoing list arc six zaminddri schools, namely, those at 
Barwa, Kairu Petwar, Mangali, Kirmdra and Janifll. In these 
vtmindari schools elementary reading, letter-writing and account¬ 
keeping by the native method are taught. In the schools at 
Barwa and Kairu the Nagri alphabet is taught. In all the rest 
the Urdu script is used. There are three Girls* Primary School 
at Bhiwdni llansi and Sirsd supported by Municipal Funds 
basidos a Baptist Mission Girls’ School at Bhawani. which, 
receives a grant from the Bhiwdni Municipal Funds, As 
a getieral rule the majority of the children taught are 
cither the sons of officials or of people of the money-leuding classes. 
The value of education is not as yet understood by the great moss 
of the agricultural po]>u]ation. 

N«w»p»p#ri. There are no newspapers published iu the district. 

J.—Medical. 

DUpeniariaf. Detailed statistics regarding the Government dispensaries in 
the district will be found in Table 53 of Part B. Besides the dis- 
j)cnsarip8 mentioned in the table there are two canal dispensaries 
at Xaniaund and Gorakhpur. These are only intended for 
employes of the Canal Dei>artment. 

The disjx)Dsary at Dabwdli has been closed since April 1904. 

The dis[)ensaries at llissj'ir, Sirsji, llansi, and Bhiwdni are 
under thecirntrol of their reH|x*ctive MunicijKilitie^. w’hile lluise at 
B.arwala, Fatehdbdtl, Ti)hdna, BudhlAda and Dabwdli are under 
the District Board. The l)istrict B<»ard contributes lU, 1,324 
annually to the 6up|x>rt of the Hissdr Disj)en8ar}’. 

The dispensaries at Barwdla, Tohdna and Dabwdli are for out¬ 
door patients only, the reniaiiider Jnive an in-door do|>aitment 
welL An in-door dispensary has been sanctioned for Tohann, 
but the work is pending on account of the low financial condition 
of the Distiict Fund. 
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Dispensary staff.^ln the dispensaries at Hissdr, Bhiwani 
and Sirsd the staff consists of an Assistant Surgeon, a Com¬ 
pounder, Assistant Compounder and menial establishment of 
^k, water-carrier, sweeper. &c. This is also the case at - * 

Hiinsi, which is under a Hospital As-»iscant In the othera 
^e staff IS smaller and consists of the Hospital Assistant, one 
Compounder and a menial staff according to reiiuircments. 

Dispcn,wiri/iror-t.—The work done in the larger institution 
is of a very high order and these dispensaries are freely resorted to 
by the worer classes and to a laigo extent by the well-tcnlo 
middle classes. Operations for stone and cataract are done to a 
large extent and the people (except in outlying villages) realize 
^e benefits of the European methods for these diseases and resort 
freely to the dispensaries for them. Other operations such as 
removal of tumours, amputations for necrosis, &c., are also per¬ 
formed with good results. The large attendance is itself a 
guarantee of the good work done. 

r sanitation of the towns is under the control 

of the Municipal Bodies concerned. It is inspected and reported 
upon yearly tlio Sanitary Commissioner to the Punjab G^rn- 
meat. It is fairiy good and improvements are being carried out 
as funds permit in the drainage conservancy arrangements. 

In villages sanitation is much neglected. As a rule horses 
and cattle are kept withm the house enclosure to guard 
theft, and the refu^ heaps are piled up just outside the villaee 
walls l^use that is the nearest place where refuse can be ihroin 
The villogo pond which is the only water supply in mostvillaeea 
isusod as a buffalo wallow and a vat to steep hemp, andthe 
water in It IS used to the last drop. If a medical officer r«m» . 
round inspecting a little cleaning up is done but on his departure 
the people slip back to the old state of affairs. 


Drainaf/f?.—Two schemes are now under consideration for 
improving the drainage of the towns of Hnnai and BhiwinL 
^yels liave been taken and the matter is now awaiting the 
decision of the Sanitary Engineer. ^ 


Vaccination .—Vaccination is not compulsory in anv narf 
thisdistrict The optional ^stom is in ^ogue^ Ihe^Sfaro 
ave^ to It though its good efftets have been repeatedly MpWnrf 
to them. They resort to many subterfuges to avoid ^it, msome 
cases even leaving their homes till the tour of the vaciina^ 
over. The work u done under difficulties and only with irreat 
exertion on the part of local authorities, mildars ami lamba^ 
^othwithstanding this the work is done with good re^ 
Animanymphisnse;! andthe people do not object to itsu^ 
The season s work is ^gun with vaseUne lymph obtained from X 
office of the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner about the end of Sdn- 
temlwr, and vaccination is carried on throughout the winter tSi 
about the Ut April Mowing. • 
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CHAPTER IV~PLACES OP 
INTEREST—AN TIQUITIES. 

The town ofHisair lies in north latitude 29’ 9' 51* and east 
longitude 75’ 45' 55* and eontain.sa population of 17,647 persons, 
an incre^ of 5 per cent on the ponulation returned at the 
census ot 1891. It is situated on the Western Jumna Canal 102 
miles west of Delhi and is a station on the Kewiiri-Bhatinda 
Branch of the Rdjputana-Afahva Railway. The country in the 
immediate neighl^urhood is well wooded, and numerous fruit o-ar- 
dens surround the town. The town itself is completely surrounded 
by an old wall with four gates, viz , the Delhi and Mori to the 
east; the Talaki to the west; and the Nagori to the south. 
The streets are wider and less tortuous than in most native 
towas. The houses of the trailing class inside the town 
are generally well built, and one of the main streets, together with 
a square called the “ Katra,” present quite an imposing appearance. 

Straggling suburbs stretch irregularly beyond the wall 
towards the east and south-east and are mostly commsed 'of 
houses of an inferior description. The three main ones are known 
as tlie Dogars, Mails and Ghosis’ mohallaa from the names of the 
castes who inhabit them. The canal runs a short distance to the 
south of the town walls and is crossed by four bridges, three of 

masonry and one wooden. To the south of the canal Itself runs 
the Railway. ^ 

The Civil Station containing the residences of the District 
officials stotioned here, is long and straggling, and lies to the south 
of the Railway ; but a few of the European residents live in or 

Church are in the middle 

of the Civil Station and the Railway Station is near them. 

Some very fine trees have boon in former days planted alon^ 
the Station roads with the help of canal water and oiiorations 
in the same direction are being carried on vigorously at the present 
time. ' 

The Police lines are at the extreme east end of the Civil Sta^ 
^on, the western end of which is situated within the limits of the 
Gorernment Cattle Parm. There is a good water-supply from wells 
m the city and there are numerous ghdts for bathing and washin^^ 
on the canal bank. The main town is well above the level of the 
canal water and the climate is on the whole salubrious. 

^Vithin the walls the chief objects of antiquarian interest 
are the Jama Masjid, and the remains of Firoz Shah’s palace on 
which the residence of the Suiierintendent of the Cattle Fann 
now stands. From an inscription in the Jama ^lasjid it would 
apjiear to have been built by one Amir ^lubammad in 1535 A.D. 
in the reign of the Emperor Hamayiin. 

Tihe undCTground apartments of Firoz Shah’s palace still 
wist in a good state of preservation. It is said that these 
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ai«rtmcnts were so arranged that a stranger wandering atuon- chip ,v 
the dark paswges which connected them, would inevitably bS 

drawn ton arda a small dark room in the centra to which if Im of 

tnod to extricate himself, he would invariably return. ’ A&tiquiU«. 

V\ ithin the wmiwuud of the Supoiiutendent s house is a 
inosque of 1? iroz Sliah s time now used as a farm godown • piliars 
found in It are said to be of Jain or Hindu origin and likeCnv 
more of the emjwror 8 building materials were probably brou^li^ 
from Agroha. There is also a brown sandstone pillar or « lit ” in 
t^^ie fort ascribed to Firoz Shah, The only inscription on ifis in 
Sanskrit at the top of the lower stone of the pillar • the Ictf^ra 
aracut at the junction of the stones so thartSe’p i ar would 

S h^rarshar"“ -'^ra.curafd 

The most interesting relic of antiquity in Hiasar is 
wrham the barahUa„ m the Gujari Mahiil outside the fort The 
Mahil was apparently an outlying portion of tlio latter and 
tnubtion says was bu.lt by Firos Shah as a residence for a GuiTri 
mistress, l ie only jwrtions of it now left are the baraluiart a 

t^n o^?/ I? built, and a L 

tion of the north wall adjoining the bastion. The walla of %e 

6 tra.i'far* are thick and sloping with 12 doorways each with a 

windoii over it. Ins. le are 4 old pillars of undoubted HinX or 

hmbs"lf “ tho"'d» inner side of tbe 

mmte of tlie dm.rways are covered with what are evidontlv 

Ilmdu carving-i Below the building are three Uikhdnas two o^ 

'' T " b'l'’ eentral one contains a small /.-iw, 

or tank filled with pijies and was evidently used as a bath There 
ware to Is, no doubt that the building was erac^ with tire 
materials of a prasixisting Hindu tempFe. 11.0^^!^^ fXn 
into rum, but is now being restored undir the ordCT Ivim- 

Another interesting relic is the Jahaj or Jahilz. Tt .r,, 

Jahdj, gave it^‘present name to the place It ^ ^ 

office by tbo Canal Department. ’ ^ now used as an 

Hh Jramirs? ofSr"°' The'v‘‘a“^^r “".’“'’■f ““ *'■« 

tiles, and the in-scriptiotrou S "“'l ««“«®tic 

tumbsofofficer.sdin“X:;^n^rS^^^ 
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Dana Sher Sher Bahlol la fjaid to haye been a fakir who foretold 
to Ghiyii^ud-dm Togldaq that ho would one day be king* 

Another interesting relic h the tomb of the chdlis Mfix on 
the road to Fatahdbdd to the north of the town* It is said to be 
the sepabhre of 40 fakirs who lived in the time of Tughlaqe. 

Thoro ore numerous other mosques and tombs in and around 
the town ofHissKr which ore iatereating to the autiquariaoj but 
perhaps scarcely merit a description here* On the whole the town 
and its neighbourhood ai'e remarkably fuU of antiquities* 

An account of the founding of Hissar by Firoa Shah Tughlaq 
has been already given in Chapter IL Prior to its foundatirm 
Hsnsi had bi?en the principal town of the D(?iigblj<JurboiKi. The 
new town^ however^ becoming the political and liscal centre of the 
district, soon supplanted Hinai in importance, and for many years 
iTontinued to bo the favourite resort of the Emj> 0 i’orj, who made it 
tbn starting point for his hunting en>editiona along the banks of 
the Ghag^ar* The d/bris of Fitok Hhah's town are still visible iu 
the mounds and broken bricks and tiles which lies scattered pro- 
luaely on tlio plain to the south of the modern city ; and tombe 
and temples still remain standing to tell of bygone splendour. 
These remains csover a wide area. During JVruhammod Shah’s 
reign at Delhi, Shahdad Khan, resident of Kasiir, was Kawab of 
Hissir FiroAah for 30 yeam, i. e., from 1707 to 1737 A. D He 
was succeeded by throe others, who ruled 22 yeara, {. e., till 1760. 

In 1747 disturbances arose which attracted the attentmn oT the 
Sikhs to this portion of the Punjab. They plundered the town on 
several occasions between 1754 and 17GB, in 17G9 N^awiib Taj 
Muhammad Khan became ruler of Hissar, which he governed for 
three years, being succeedcLl by Xawab Najaf Khan* The 
Muharumodans were defeated at the battle of Jind by Raja Amar 
Siugli ot Patiala, who established his rule at Hissar and erected a 
fort, now known as the old jail. 

In 1783 the terrible cltdlfsa kdt or faniine eomplnted the ruiu 
which the inroads of marauding Sikhs had begUD, and depopulated 
the town, which did not recover its prosperity for some twenty years 
after. About this tinae tlie MuhanimadaD rule at Delhi lost its 
vitality, and the Mahrattas appeared on the scene. This period 
was one of constant strife in which the famous advonturer George 
Tliomas, the Sikhs and the iVfalirattd^ alternately gainetl the 
upper hand. 

In 1802 HissIr passed to the British* Since then its history 
hwi been uueveotful except for the terribly dark tragedy wbich 
occorred here in the Mutiny. 
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There ia a monument to the memory of the Tictiins of the 
Mutiny in the District Board Gardens near the Kaeherh 

An important feature of the tovrn is the cotton ginning 
factory owned by Messrs. Chandu Liil and Company, For the 
rest the trade is not ejitensive nor ha-s it been fostered by the 
Railway. In fact the latter by promoting the through transit of 
^oods between east and west has tended to destroy whatever 
importance Hisadr may have had as a centre of the previous traflic 
along tJi 0 Delhi-ISirsa road. 

The imijorts are only tor the purpose of supplying the Joeai 
demand and the exports consist of only a certain amount of surplus 
local produce together w ith some grain brought for exprt from 
the Patldla territory and the volume of these have to some extent 
no doubt increased as a couseq^uenee of the extension of the 
Railway, the town having been brought into closer counectioii 
with other markets. 

The most important public ingtitutioii at Hiesar is the cattle 
farm which has already been described. 

There are also a dispensary and an Anglo-Vernacular High 
School, The town itsaif contains the usual tahsil and thiina 
buildings. Tha District Jai! is situataJ between the town and 
the Railway, 

There is a small dak bungalow to the south of the town, and 
also a Sessions House, and t^aiiftl Rest Houso. The latter ia usually 
occupied by the Subsiivisional Gncnl Ulliccr, while the Sesaions 
House is as a rule reserved for the Commissioner of the Divisroa 
and the Sessions Judge wlien on tour. 

Hind is a town of 16,523 inhabitants situated in latitude Hi mi Town, 
29^ 6" 19^ north and in longitude 76" 0' 19" ea.st. Its population^" 
has increased by B per cent, since the census of I SB I, 

It lioa on the Weaturn Jumna Canal and on tlie Delhi-Sitaa 
road, 16 miles to the east of Hissar. The canal irrigation has 
promoted the growth of trees and the laud immediately round 
the town is well-wooded. The town is surrounded by a brick 
wall with several gates and Ioo|>-holod and bagtioned for defence. 

The hou333 are m>3tly of bricks, but the buildings generally are 
not equal to those of Hisadr. There are two wido atreeta running 
through the town and crossing one another at right angles. The 
other streets are narrow and winding. The drainage 
of the town is carried by a channel dug for the purpose 
a4d called tlie Ganda Nala into ayoAur or deprie^eioEi on the west 
of the town. 
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CHAP. IV. 


llissAB DisTBicT.j Places of inlercsL llansi TownV [Pabt A. 

To the north of the town lies tho Fort on a huge mound. 
It was dismantled in groat part after tho Mutiny and the materials 
HAiiii ^Towasold by auction. Tho only parts of the walls now remaining are 
imotiption, thg northern curtain face and a gate with side wings in the south¬ 
ern wall. 

The Bdrsi gate of the town has been lately restored by tho 
Munici|>al Committoo and now presents an imposing ap|)earanco. 


Hiaiory. 


Aotiriuitiss. 


The fort an I the ancient town are probably two of the oldest 
places in India. As already stated in ( 'hapter I, it was an import¬ 
ant stronghold in tho time of llio early ^lusalmaii invasions of 
India and was held by the atlvanced jK>sts of the Chauhaua of 
Ajmere and Sambhar. 

Rai Pithaura is looidly said to have been tho founder of the 
fort, but although he probably made it an im{K>rtaut place and 
greatly strengthened it, it wiis certainly in existence long prior 
to his time. 

Prior to the foundation of His.sir in 1354, Hansi, under 
Hindus and Muliaiuinadaos alike, was a centre of local adminis¬ 
tration and tho chief town of llari '.M. In the famine of 1783 it 
sharwl tho fate of the rest of tho district, and lay almost deserted 
and in partial ruin for several years. In 1705 it liecame the head¬ 
quarters of the alventurer George Thomas, who had seized upon 
thegreater part of llari-na. From this period tho town Ijegan 
to revive. Oa the establishment of English rule in 1802, the town 
w.xs selected as a .site for a Cantontnont, and for many years a con¬ 
siderable force, consi.sting princi|>ally of local levies, was stationed 
there. In 1857, howevo.-, tlicsa levies broke into open mutiny 
murdered every Euro|)Pan u|)on whom they could lay hands, and 
combined with tho wild Ujijpat tribe.s of tho distiict in plunder¬ 
ing the country. On tho restoration of oitler, it was not thourrht 

necess.yy to maintain the Cantonment, tho houses of which have 

since fallen into decay. 

\At Hiasi the antiquity which is most worthy of notice is 
theToVt. The principal events in its history have already been 
touched u\K)i\. It is now a mound of earth measuring 370 yards 
from north to south and 3 15 yaixls fium cast to west. Some of 
thecurtainjvallou tho north side s left and is in places 52 feet 
liigh and 37 thick. The tort was almost mitirdv disiiinDtlcd after 
themutiny and its materials sold but the gitew.ay and guanl- 
h.>uw3 are still standing. Insi.lo tho fort arc a giKlown of luodern 
elation two wells and an enclosure conuining two mosques and 
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The fort appears to be built upon a mound eonsistin" mostly 
of large sized brioks, the remains of a former Hindu atv; and Pia^of 
many of the materials which have been used in the erection of 
buildings in the fort and iu Hunsi gonerallv an? of undoubted 
Hindu origin as shown by tho carvings on them, and belonrred pro¬ 
bably to a large palace or temple. The enclosure and tomb of 
Niiimat-ullah was probably erected soon after iluhammad Ghori s 
conouest of Hansi, and Hindu materials appear to have been freely 
used in its construction. ^ 


The momue and tomb of tho four Qiitbs are an interestincr 
rehc situat 0 <i on the west side of tho town. The place coasists 
of throe enclosures, in one of which is the mosque with a tank 
built m 1491 by one Abu Bakr Jawdni. Tho second enclosure 
contains the graves of Qutb Jamal-ud-dm and his three succes¬ 
sors. The domed edifice in which the graves are situated is of 
modern erection, as also are 2 pavilions on either side. Jamdl-ud- 
din is said to have accompanied ^luhammad Ghori in his attack 
on Hansi, but subsequently abandoneil worldly cares, and as a 
follower of Baba Farid Shakar Gnnj of Pakpattan made the 
study and practice of religion Lis sole occupation. -He was suc- 
ce^^ by three other Qutbs-Barhan-uddm. ^fanawar-udidin 
and Aur-udKlin. The enclosure also contains the beautiful tomb 
of Ah Tajjar, a disciple of Qutb-ud-din. and chief fanner or pur¬ 
veyor to Sultdn Jamalud-din. It is said by arch ecological nutho- 
rities to bo one of the l>est built tombs in the Punjab. The 
third enclosure contains tho graves of the four Diwans or successors 
of the Qiitbs. They an? under four cupolas .supported by ten 
pillars. ^ ^ 



,f,"lound and mo.sque three miles from Hdnsi is known, a 
Shahid Ganj. Tradition says that 150,000 Mu.salmdns were 
slaughtered there. It is probably the .scene of Ha.saud's defeat on 
his first attempt to take Hansi. Tho mosque walls contain carved ^ 
bricks, which aro probably in Hindu origin. The town of / 
Hansi contains in addition to tlio above mosques which wore / 
originally built iu tho 13th and 14th centuries. / 

Tho town hfts within tho last ten years heeome a great centre 
ol the cotton trade, bi.v cotton ginning factories have been estab¬ 
lished here and Messrs. Itnlli Brothers have also established 
an agency. Tho import trade consists only of articlei^ neeiletl for 
local consumption. 


The public bail lin^ consist of tho Tahsil, Th4nn, Dispensor^^ 
School House and barai. There is a ddk bungalow as well a?R 
canal rest-house in the vicinity of the town. 
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ORAF. IV. The town of Bhiwini lies in latitude 28* 46' 0" north and 
lonc^itude 76* 11'45*'and is situated at a distance of 36^ miles 
latSr#^ south-east of Hi^sdr. It has a population of 35,917 as against 
35.487 in 1891, an increase of 1 per cent. The city may be 
said to be a creation of the British rAfime. At the beginning 
of the present centnry, when the Delhi Territory came under 
British rule, Bhiwdni wiis an insigniticant village. The tradi* 
tion runs that one Mira, a lUjpiU, founded the village in honour 
of his wife Bahni, who had savetl his life from treachery, and 
called it by her name. 

Bhiwdni was the first place taken by the force which ac- 
oorapaniod the Honoumblo Edward Gardiner when he was deputed 

to restore order in Hariana in 1810 A. D. 

• 

In 1817 Mr. William Fraser, Political Resident at Delhi, 
S&lectod the village for the site of a mandi or free market. Up 
to that time the seat of the commerce of the neighbourhood had 
been the town of Dadri, a few miles to the south-east of 
Bhiwdni, and at that time under the rule of an independent 
Nawdb. The estates of the M’awdb were confiscated in 1857 
on account of his rebellion at the time of the Mutiny, and 
were bestowed upon the Udja of Jind as a reward for fidelity. 
The exactions ana excessive duties extorted by the Nawdb 
were a source of constant fear and annoyance to the resident 
traders; and upon the establishment of a mart at Bhiwdni all 
the princiiMl firms at once transferred their business thither. 
The rise of the city to importance was rapid. It was, till 
recently, the main channel through which all the trade from 
Bikdner, Jaisalmer, Jaipur and other States of Rdjpiitdna has 
flowed into Hindusttin, and the principal mercantile firms of 
every part of Southern India had agents or gumdshtas there. 
'ITio opening ol the Rdjpiitdna Railway diverted its trade, and 
enormously decreased its commercial im{X)rtance. 

The Rewdri-Bhatiuda Railway restored the importance of 
the town to some extent, but its trade has once again been 
diverted by the Southern Punjab Railway. The new Rew'dri- 
Achnera chord lino will also affect the trade of tlie town ad¬ 
versely. 

The tow’u stands in a depression in the midst of a loamy 
plain rising into sand-hills on the w’cst. 

The site was selecte*! at the first founding of the original 
village in order to ensure a supply of water for the village tank. 
The plain round the town, in the absence of well or camu irriga¬ 
tion IS, except in the immediate vicinity of the town and in 
favourable seasons, bare of trees. Even round the town, contain¬ 
ing though It does a large number of wealthy merchants, there 
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Distriot*] Plo^Qs of Sind 2'wpti, [Part A, 

The disp^iLsary is by far tha beat found in tbe district. Many 
of the appliaucea ara gtfta from leading men in the town. 

The following acoount of the tibo of the prc^dent town of 
Siraa id taken from Mr, Wikon'a Settlement Beport 


“ In 1B37 A» D, tfie sit© of the town of SIrsdi once a popu¬ 
lous and fjouriahing marti waa wholly deserted. There was no 
village, not even a single inhabited hnt, though the briek walls 
of 3COTGS of houses, uninliabited since the famine of 1783, 
w'ere atill standing. But the traditions of its former prosperity 
were not forgotten, and numerous [merchants residing in 
the neighbouring Kdjputnua States repeatedly urged Captain 
Thoresby to restore the town^ Soon after asduming charge of 
the district h© took up the sebeme and applied for aanetion, 
and the Lieutenant-Crovernor in according his hearty approval 
remarked that the recovery of the Blmtti territory from a 
state of waste and its conversion into a populous country was 
the principal object contemplated in the nomination of a sepa¬ 
rate Superintendent lor that tract, and that the restoration 
of the old town of Sirba was likely to greatly further tliis 
object. In January 1838 Captain Thoreaby called together the 
merchants and others who wished to settle in the new town, 
and made a commencement in th© uninhabited jungle to the 
east ot where the old town of Sirgil was. This site was chosen 
because of the good njuality of tlie water, the number of old 
masonry wells in the neighbourhood, the prosimity of the old 
fort with its inexhaustible supply of good burnt biicks, and 
the associations and traditions connected with the old town oi 
Birsd, The high, thick jungl© which then covered the site 
w’aa cl^red away, the Jines of the w'alls and streets were 
markw bamboos and dags, and vrork was at once com¬ 

menced by a large gang of convicts and numerous free labourers. 
The town was laid out os a square of 2,SOO feet aide, crossed 
by broad streets at right angles to each other, and thus pre* 
^nte an appearance of regularity very seldom seen in aa 
ladian tow'n, A ditch and rampart were made round it in 
order to afford the protection which the merclianta thoueht 
ne^sMiy in the state of the country ; building rites were ai- 
numerous applicants and notwithataoding such 
diffieu tiea as were caused by the drought of 1838 and a vi^tation 

^ hundreds of buildings had been fin* 

ished and the loundatmns of about 2,000 altogether hod been 
laid, the total wst to Govemment being only alx>Qt lls. 6,000, 
The towp continued to grow m riz© and importance as the 
surrounding wuntry became more fully colonised. It was soon 
^e the head-quartore of the Bhatti territoiy and became the 
great emponum for the trade ol the neighl^urbood, and by 
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HiasAR Di^thict,] Places of inlerest. FatsMhdd. fPiiT A* 

(lecrea-sicg for many years. It ia situated on ground some¬ 
what above the level of the anrrounding country, and on tho 
east ia a large jhil which is filled in the rains. The adjacent 
■ country to the nortli, north-east and east is well wooded and 
13 irrigated by artificial cuts, and by natural flow from the 
Joiya stream which is a few miles distant. The main town ia 
surrounded by a wall which is to a great extent clismantledj 
except near the fort which forms the east end of the town. 
There are two main streets or haeam which are paved and ron 
at right angles to each other. Thera are two gate-s at one 
end of each street, hnown as the llissarnnd Hattia gates. A 
considerable portion of the main toivn inhahiteeJ by traders con¬ 
sists of good niasonry houses, tlio houses of the Ihiins who 
form a considerable agiicultural element in the population of the 
main town, are principally of mud. The drainage of tlie town 
owing to its liigh position is easily carried olf by the side 
drains in the streets and the water supply from welbisgood. 
There are several outlying hamlets {dhottis) and the aeparalo 
village of Basti Bhiraan is clo^ to the main town. 

As already narrated the town was founded by the Emperor 
Firoz Shall, and named after his son Fateh Khan. There were 
thiiic other forts built at the same time by Firoz Shah in the 
neighbourhood of Fatelidbad and named after his other three 
sons, JMulianiiiiadpur, Zafarabad and iJazabdd j villages bearing 
the abo\e nani.es still mark tJie sites, but the forts have long 
ago disappeared. At the opening of the present century, Fa- 
tehribiul was the spat of the Bbatti ChiefUim Ehdn Bahfidur 
Khan who Las been alluded to elso^vher^J^ 

The Riiins were ori^tially proprietor of the lands surrounding 
the town, but lost their status for default in payment of Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The estate now lielonga to BanVas, Lida Sohan 

Ldl, the Government Treasurer of Hissiir,owning"half. The town 

contains the remnant of nn old fort built by Firoz Shah which 
must have been a place of great strength originally. It stands 
on a slight eminence overlooking the town on the cast side 
at the head of one of the two bazars. Fatehabad is a notified 
niea with a small Committee* The income is mainly derived 
from a liouscdav. 

For^rly Fatehiibdd, from its position on the direct route 
between Delhi and Siraji, was to some extent a trade centre for 
the export of the surplus produce of the NaJi tract, but the con¬ 
struction of the Rewan Ferozpore'Rail way, which instead of run¬ 
ning through Fatehibid direct runs 11 or 12 miles to the west 
has almost entirely diverted the trade from the town, and it 
now to ft large extent makes direct for the Railway at Bhattu, 
the nearest station llj^ miles from Fateb^bdd. 
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Husar Disteict.] Plods of intereii. Agrohal [Part A. 

At pre^nt it is gradually but steadily losing its commercial chap iv 
oharactet. The trade is principally a retail one with the surround- — * 
ing villages. PlacM of 

In threat. 

• • iiotjoeable manufacture is that of httxis or leathern 

jars for holding oil, ghi, <ko., which are made by the Dab^ar 
caste. " 

* principal institutions are the ibspensary outside the iMiituUoii*, 

inJ^ide the fort. There is a good rest-house and 
a tahsil inside the fort. 

The fort also contaios a I,it or pillar erected by Firoz Shall AiiM,niii«t 
and branny an ios^i^ptioo in Persian giving an account of the 
Tughlaq tamily. The pillar appears to be of Hindu origin as 
there 13 on it pan of an inscription in Sanskrit. There are two 
or three Aiusalmdn mosques in the town containin*' sculptured 
stones which originally belonged in all probability" to a Hindu 
temple. 


erm^. 


.U- T>. - 16 railes to the south of Hissdr 

in the Bhiwdni Tahsil. Viewed from the north it resembles 
a heap of grain poured from a measure on to a plain surface, 
is surmounted by an ancient fort. 


Tofthioit 


The summit 


1. «re to Ire seen in the neighbour- 

hood of Tosham. One is a l>arahdari on a small hill near the 
town, which is popularly called Prithvi Raj’s Kacheri. The other 
IS a banskrit inscription on a rock on the face of the hill to the 
west-of the town. It does not appear to have been as yet 
Mtisf^tonly translated. It seems to refer to a Scythian King 
Tushara who appears to have conquered the Gupta Ghalotkacba 
who reigned from about A. D. 50 to A. D. 79, and is referred to in 
the inscription. There appears to be evidence to show that the 
TMbam hills was a mon^teiy of Buddhist monks or UtMua. 
Ihe date of the inscription is said to be A. D. 162-224. There 
are several sacred /runcfs or reservoirs on the hill; one of them, 
the Pandutrith, is considered so sacred that some of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages deposit the Mhes of their dead in it instead of 
taking them to the Ganges. T 

Agroha lies about 12 miles to the north-west of Hissar on tbn 
Delhi-Sirsii road. This village must at one time have been a popu 
lous city. It is said to have been foundetl by Agar Sen the 
founder of the AgarwAl clan of Baniyas who flourish^ more than 
two thousand years ago. Near the village is a large mound which 
evidently consists of t^he of a large town. This mound is 
surmounted by a bnck built fort with four bastinn. 
nected by curtains said to have been bu^t by A^r 


HiasAR DigTRiCT-] J of i'nt4resL Budhlada. [Paw* A* 


Chap. iv. Excavations made in the mound in 1889 brought to light frag- 
PiA^of of sculpture ami images. Bricks of all abee and cobs 

inteTMt have also been found there. In oaeplai:!e the walla of a sub- 
Stan rial house have been laid bare, while a large depression 
near the moundj in which excellent crops are now raised, is 
evidently the site of an ancient tank. Agar Seifs fort which 
dates from before the beginning of the Christian era is a modern 
structure when compared with these Temaina. 


Tobins. 


Sadblili, 


Tobana must have been a city of considerable importance 
in ancient times- For the last two hundred years and more 
however, it has sunk to the level of a village. The Southern 
Punjab Kail way has a station about a mile from Tohaaaand 
the place seems to be rapidly regaining its former importance, 
A Naib'Tah'«ilddr is stationed here and looks after the aftaire of 
the Tohaina Sub-tahsd and also of the town which has been 
declared a notified area. The public buildings here are the sub- 
tahsih thdna, school and disf^nsary. A horse and a donkey 
stallion are also maintained here by the District Board to serve 
approved mares, 

Badhlida is another village "which is rapidly 
becoming an. important commercial centre thanks to the Railway. 
The village is a notified area. The place is the head-quarters of 
athdna and therein also a dispensary. The Southern Punjab 
Railway has a atatfon about a mils from the village. There ia 
a fair sized grain market near the station and a second grain market 
is to ba erected uuder the auspices of the District Board, 
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CH APTE K 1- DESCRIPTIA'E. 


Section A.—Physical Aspects including meteorology. 

The* tiei ivivtioii of tUe niiuit? Lolsi'ini cftvinot lie given 
wiili any ccjrtahtty, but tradition says that the site of the town 
of that name WHS origmallj mhabitefi by Lohnrs or blacksmiths; 
and would therefoi'c seem to suggest a d privation fiom Lobtlr, 
Tlie area of the is 2S^’^ sfjuare miles. 

(f-). llic State is situate in the aouth-east comer of the 
Puiijniji on the borders of lidjpdhlna. It forms a compact mea 
of an irregular oblong shape, txmnded on the north by the 
bhiwjiTii 'I'uiisil of the llissur I)istrict, on the east by portions 
of the Hissar District, and the f^tates of l^atiala and JintJ, on the 
sonih by Shriikhawati (Jaijmr TeiTitoiyb ami on tho west by 
Jaipur, Bikaner and the Bbiwdni Tahail of Hisaiii% 

The aspect of the country ia nniform throughout tlie Si atC'^ 
It presents n pi‘os]>ect dreaiy and desolate, a tteelvf?^ \yastG dotted 
with sandhills, and spai^aely cohered iMtb vegctitioiu Xo natural 
ilmsione can be aaid lo exlstt, and tho hill system is comprised in 
two hills which rif^o in rocky isolation in the centie of the State. 

(c) . There are no rivei^ and nallahs. 

(d) . The soil is chiefly composed of sand and a pqor rjuality 
of limiistone is found. Tho trees eoramonly found are kikar 
(Acacia Arabic a), jhaml (Pixtsopia Spidgeni), sifw (Ao^icia 
Sj>eciosa), uud phokfmns* They are gmiendly scaittoi'ed, seldom 
growing in clumps. The pip^l (hens religiosa), aim (Melia indica) 
aud 4 rhhliani (Dalbergia Sisooj art) algo found near habitations. 
Over i\ large portion of the ai^a me found the ehrubs jkal 
(Hulvadora decides) nudjrafi* (Cappains defa). The fruit of the jhal^ 
called pUit and of the kair eallud, when unripe, faints and Tvbon 
ripe, piiyVr'pIay an important psirt in tJiu diet of the people. The 
piki is muoli liked, tliough it is a heating fmit aitd is said to 
cause boils on the tongne, lu times of drought the/rur, which 
grows no leaves, is twice covered with berries, ATid is regarded as 
a special gift cf Pnoiidenco fer the relief of the |>oor. Another 
useful shrub conimocly fiaind iti the State is the jh tr bfri (xusyphus 
iLUiu*mataria), a prickly eliiiibp Ita fniit it^ listed fer find ; its leaves 
wheiv dried tn-e given tu cattle for bddev, niul its thorns make 
excellent hedges and also seiTe as fiioh 

(i*). Of wild animals, wolve^j:, hyena'i, jackals, foxes, nilgai, 
hares and porcupines are fooud, Peafuwl and pigeons aiie common, 
and jiartridges, Iwth gi-ey and black, abound. Venomous snakes, 
l■eg-ml^lli, or skJuk, hedgehogs, and scei piona are met with every¬ 
where, Tim a kink referred to is nrt tho one fijund in Africa, and 
su highly priKotl by Yunani physicians as a medicine, for irhen so 
used it prodna*^: Ijat little beneiit. 
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(0. No variation of climate is to bo expected in a tract so 
confined. Table TI in Part B j^ivos a table of teni|>erature for 
Lohiim town. In summer tlin hotitis Aroi*y s^^vt-re in the clay time, 
but, as is cK)niraou in sandy districts, the nights are generally <xx)l. 
Dust-stonns arc common. In \vintor the cold is severe and trees 
and shrubs are often blighted by frost. Tlie rainy season is the 
most pleasant in the year. The rainfall, though scanty, is then 
snificient to clothe the land in verdure. 

( 7 ). Tim Table III in Part B only shows figures for the 
rainy ik*art<ni, for it is only during the months from June hi Sep- 
tender that the fall is gauged, hut it is sufltcient t«» indicate how 
small is the aunun) rainfall in the State. 

Pure air and giiod water make the climate of Loharu excep¬ 
tionally heidthy. 


Section B.—History. 

Of the ancit*nt hishiry of Loharu little is known. It once 
formed part of the Jaipur State, but towards the middle of the 
18tU century some adventurous Thakura, after the fasliion of tlio 
day, shook off the .laipur authority and formed an independent 
State, 'rhe IMja of Klietri, a dependency of the Jaipur rdj\ 
jlUompted bo sulxlue them but was slain in battle<‘’ at Loharu. 
The State was, however, i*e-aiinoxed to Jaipur for a time, but it 
soon regained its independence. Subsequently it acknowledged 
British suzerainty and the British GoA'ernmont cedcMi its territory 
to the Maharaja of Alwar, who had loyally aided it during the 
Mahnittti campaign, llio Mabiraja in tuni, with the :issent of 
the Briiish Govornmont entiiisted the State to Nnwah Alimad 
Bakhsh Khan who bad fought gallantly on the Bnt'sh side in that 
campaign, and successfully blockaded the enemy at Baund Hazsii. 
Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh Khan Wiia thus the virtual founder of the 
present family. He was the son of Mirza Arif Jan Beg, a Bukhari 
Mughal, who came to India in the middle of the 18th century and 
took service under the emperor Alimtui Shah of Delhi. Having 
married the daughter of Mir/a Muhammad Beg, governor of Attock, 
ho succeeded him in that post, and his son Nawjib Ahmad Bakhsh 
Khan, after serving the Mahrattas for some years transferred bis 
allegiance to the Mahiinija of Alwar, who employed him as agent to 
Ijord Like. He accompanied the Coinmander-in-Chief on most 
of his campaigns, and in recognition of his gallantry and good 
services, especially in connection with the ireaty effected with the 
Ilsja of Alwar, the grant of territory made by the Maharaja was 
confirmed by L)rd Dike by a pnnnd of the year 1801. TI 10 Nawib 

jn To th* lift of lK«* omtSorn jfa'o of U»hAftt • w«ll, and m «m«ll bot loftjr platforta foaod 
ft pipaf tieo. aiark th« Rlift* t9inb, and tho p!fttform bat rooontlv beeo ropairod at the cot 
of tv Kbctrl State, t 
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also received the title of Fakhr-ud-Diiultdi, Dilavrar-ul-^Inlk Rustam CHA^I. B. 
Jaug. He died in 1827 and was buried close to ^utb at iJelln. Hiitory. 
IJesides soi*ving the Alwar rdj ho had rei'ved under Luke 

for nearly 30 years in a militory capacity, and as a reward for this 
service was assigned a jdgir of five niahals in the Lurgiion Ihstnct, 
ri 2 ., Firozpur-dhirka, Punuhana, Saunki*as, Hichhor and Aagina 
which \*ielded an income of three lakhs of iniK-es yearly. 1 he sixth 
pargam, I^hnm, lay Iwtween the IxJiindarics of Jaipur and Hissrtr. 

Tlio whole of this territor}% at present avenue i-ates, won d Ix' woi-tli 
alx)ut 5 or 6 lakhs of rupees a year. Nawiib Ahmad l^khsli Lhan 
had t wo wives, one of Indian origin, the other of pure blood, 

on her father’s side a Bukhari and on her mother’s a Bailakhshani. 

It was not until A. D. 1855 (i.r, in the time of Nnwiib Amm-ud.dm 
Ahmad Khan) that her relatives in Bukhara bioke off their inter¬ 
course with India, but since that year none of them have visited 
l^hiini or held communication with it. In the quarter of Bokhar.i, 
called the “ MohaUa Pista Shikan, ” the relations of ^awab Ahinad 
Bakhsh Khan and his Mughal wife lived. Nawab aUinnul Khan had 
two sons, Shams-ud-din Khan and Ainin ud-<lin Ahmad Khan >y 
his Indian and Mughal wives, resiiectively. Of these the foriuer was 
the elder and succeeded his father on his death m 182/ ; the latter, 
how^ever, refused to obey his brother and quanels arose Ixtw'wn 
them. Bhams-ud-din acquired an unhappy .notoriety in connwtion 
with the munler of Mr. AVilliam Fraser, the IK'sideut at Delhi. 

For his complicity in the crime he was executed m 188 d 
F irozpur poryuna confiscated, but Lohuini Proper, origina } given 
to Ahmad Bakhsh Khan by the Maharaja of Alwar, w’as allowed to 
remain in possession of the family. Nawab Shams-iKl-din lac no 
male issue, and at the time when ho was convicted of the 
murder Amfii-ud-dfn Ahmad Khan, his brother, was a^ a cu 
Nevertheless after the Nawiib’s execution in 1835 only the paryawa 
of Lohani which ho had held owing to the connection w it i i w ai 
descriUid alx)VO w'as given to Arain-ud-din Ahmad Khan, though he 
laid claim to the Firozpur panjamis also. Ho 
of Miraa Wall Hog, a reaptcUible Jluglial of Mill, ‘’"C 
nobles of tbo time of Xasir-ud-din, King of Oiidli, wbo lie 
the title of ■< Gazanfar-nd-Daulab ” in the Oiidli Orart 
Amfn-iid^in Alimad Kbiin ruled from lS3o to llo bad 

a permanent residence in Delhi, and after the Mutiny oflbo/ bo 
always passed the summer in Delhi and the winter in Ijobaru. lie 
was a handsome man of singular courage and determination and his 
rigid economy is rememlierod. During his reign Ins subjrets thriw 
rclielled and each party lost about 10 men. hut eventually the XaiMdi 
succeeded in restoring tranquillity. At the t.me of the NkU w at U.e 
Kawiib offerctl Transport Camels to the llntisli Goyernroent Ilia 
residence in Dvdhi involved the Nuwiib in considerable loss in 
1857, for his treasure aud other luoveables weie pluiiderod. Moie- 
over the rebellion in Lohiiiu wa.s so serious that it was only with 
the help of British Cavalry that the Nawab rest-red his authoiity, 
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CHA^t B* He changL'tl tlie method of levvin^ I'eveiiiio, nlwlislied the oh I 
History, ^jsfcem of babn ami iutrodaoed a syiitem of twish assossmentd which 
^reiitly booffitteil tho people* A Ih'itisli Post was ciitubhshcKl 
in his time in Lffharm A hue hv/Ziv w;is buift in which Jniimr ami 
Matisun copper coins wme minted, and tliia wastho chief cause of 
its piTosj erity, 1 he State hnd no regular Courts of Justice, cases 
Iwiutf decided on tho verbai ordei s of the AhizimJ^^ ' ' 
administration was of the old tyi>e* 'J'ho Nauah’s 
«r> horsemen, atiil a siiiiiU force uf ItO infantf'v 
trained troops in the ;^tate, hnt the XaAv/ib" 
attention to their trniuiiig. After the Mutiu, ... 

invited to tho snectasive VHccregHl Darhirs at iWi'iit, Arnbnia and 
Lahore. 


and the whole 
Ixtdv gmiiil of 
were the only 
votetl gjjccial 
j h ^S awjih was 


In the hri^t Dm bir lie was received iis an imlepnalent oliief 
and was addi’csscd in tho ofliciul iiapors as a chief oxerci^iiiji^ 
sovereign ])t>wors in his territory* lie received an adoption i^anaTl I 
m ]8d2from Lord Canning, conlirming the chieftainship in Hio 
direethnc m lus family. The torms of this are the same 

as those grant'd to other Xatfve States in India. He ditKl at 
tho age of 57 of plcnnsj on the^ l?7th of December 1868, and 
was buried at the Qntli at Delhi close to his father. His younger 
hratherAawiih Zin^ml-diu Ahmad Klmn was a rscbolar in oriental 
liistory, well read in Arabic and Persian anti regarded as one - 
of the leading MidKimimwbns of Iblhi, and his eldest sen 
feholiidi-ud-dni Kiiun who died in 1800 Wtva for some lime a Citv 
Jfagistmto* ^ 

Alamil-din A liumd Khan succeeded Ida failicr in 1800 , 

Ihe Hbito v^aA then under tin politiaij cxmtiul of the C'ommissioncr 
of tho Hismir Dmaioii and tho Nawiib was installed ui nii^sjir hy 
^ the Commissioner, James i^ae^mlth in Jtimnvry 1370, ijmid a 
largo gathering of Kuropoaus and Indian fi ii nds. His accession 
marked the commoncemout of many administrative improvement^^ 
in the State* !Sc:iit:ity hd to a sliglit distiii Imnce in 1877, but 
with this exception no signs of distiffcirtion to the Nawub \vei^ 
maiiifestoil by the i>eoi>ltj during his reign, and ihat outbreak was ‘ 
put down without the loss of a siugb life. C ourts of Justice were 
established. Tlio Jaipur miut was cb^cd, i nd Koglblt money 
and weights iiitruduccd. Agiwmeiits for the cxtindltiou of 
offenders were mude with the 8tntea of Jaipm', Tiitiala, Jfnd and 
Bikaner, 'the route which pimses through Patiala, Jfnd nud 
British teriitoiy Ijetwecm Bhiwaiii ami l^haikhiiWidi hit he: to mftsL 
ed with roldrers wio; I'emlercd secure. 

In 1S74 in rccognitiou. rd good service his gmudfatherb 
title of Fakhr-ud-l>aula w as restored to the Abivnib, aud in 1877 he 
was present :it the Impeiiul Assemblage at Delhi, wltere he *-\nd 
Ins sou the [iresLUit AawJb received roljes of Ijononr imd other 


SU aJnlttU-tlul 
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position of tlie State. nfft-ctetl tlio fiminciul 


Nawfl,. He was a L.n of bL r.^ '’®'' -“l'P;‘>'«‘l. «» ,.«,aent 

posed verses on seToral oecasionf. ' and com- 

months’ illness dLrorttet^cr*3Is”t^ lfs?‘ ^ 

was buried at ibu Qatb at HelLi Hia’/.) forcfatlicrs lio 

Ahmad Khan,'- X sucS H'seWcsUoa Aawiib Amfr-ml-diu 

Ho received a thorough education in 1™* ■’”™ "i I860, 

leai-nt English fortwo^^T2^- AwUic. but only 

of age, however, he |'erfcctcd*hisro'*ir'”S'i, 

winch he now apoaks linci writi^i ledge of Engliali, 

1S74, ivhen only 14, ho beejin to fit fucili^. 

of bhi State ana was in -v ntlministmtion 

established by Goveramontto i^l connuittee 

represented his fatlier at Lord RioonV n and bi 1884 he 

ho was appointed ihmalrff Tn 1882 

od his cousin, a dauetter of sameyeEir marri- 

Govenimont gave hL 100 nnlir^ 1 u J 888 

ytate roheo, i^^chli fo^ the 

death ho wns formallT inatalIrd rt+T Tr *^iL^' After his father*3 
Delhi, Mr, JaC Mc"4^b the Commissioner of 

Indian chiefs, inehidinuhis enlhif^i-a.T ^ of Punjab and 

The Kaw.tb 

InTs-rh™ Malor Kotia Stat 

Council and in 1890 a member of the FWU C«»wS'"aL^r 
in sjiite of two sesgions uaased in Calciittii tn^ ^ ^ continued 

iStiiitionof.Vlulor Kothibewell as Uhim V ®'".' 

nocoivBil tho K,c.i e .,-;ti, „„4. *bo Aawnh 

Klgui. In IS98 h a «lde.l^ r f'""' Coi-d 

Alorvj, the Thfikur of SiiraimT'K of the Mahiinna of 

Jd^trddtfi from diffei-ent mrts of and cqUatond 

a week »t Lohilru X of i*««ll” 

affectetl the >Stuto finances and thox- 1 seriously 

their offects. In 1900 the Vawith Vi f'tl-'*^ ''ia ■'®* 'ticovored from 

,;; . Anwiib lost hm eldest son, Jlab-nd-dlu ' 

*““"w Si. p„«,i 
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»v .1 ...rHiiaHiirviviiie son Aiz-nd-dfe thus became heir-apparent. 

CHAP. I C pdaed to 9 gums on the occaabn of t1.o 

jPopultaioa. at Delhi in 1903. His two eldest sons hare been 

Sl^^ ^ Aitehison College.'.ahore. and the hem-apparent 
nassed the Entranoo Examination when a^ 15. He is nw work- 
CrSaiT to the Lohdru DarbAr. The Npab is a Wee of 
the Anglo-Muhammadan College at Aligarh and is keenly interested 
in literary matters. ^ 

PEDIGREK TABLE OP T!IK NAWABS OF LOHABU. 


MiKK* AnP Jak Beg. 


Mahomed Ali 
Khan. 


Ahmad Bakb«lt 
Khan, 
d, 1R27. 

I 


I 

AU Bakheh 
Khan. 


Shameudtn 
Ahnia«l Khan, 
Kaeyed |Hf6. 


I 


Amintidia 
Ahmad Khan, 
d. IWlh 
I 


Ibrahim AU 
Khan. 


Hah! Bakhah 
Khan. 


I 

Nawab Kiandin 
Ahmad Khan, 
d.l88S. 


1 

Alandin Ahmad 
Khan, 
d. 18t». 

I _ 


Najamndin 
Khan, 
d IHBI. 


*1 


I 

AmBt’oiN 

AHMAD 

Kiiah, 
Naw4d or 


Naatrodin 

Ahmad 

Khan, 

h.isei. 


Asisadtn 
Ahmad 
Khan, 
b. 1862. 


Baahindin 
Ahmad 
Khan, 
b. 1503. 


I. 

Zamirtidin 

Ahmad 

Khan, 

b. 


Lohaev, 
b. 1800. 

1 

1 


• 1 

T- 1 i ^ • 

lloaia* Ai*. 1**»' Rohan. ^*j***' 

din udin, . ndin, ndin, nd^din 

MS- Ms«s. 

Unaxndio, 
b. 1884. 

b. 1885. 

b. 1868. 

d.1000. _— 

1 



f 

niaamndin, 
b. 1882. 
d.1881. 


Samaamudin, 

b. 168b. 


Mnialan.d{n, 

b. 1880. 


Shaniandin, 
b. 1888. 


Bhahahodin 
Khan, 
d. I860. 

) 


Baidudin 
Ahmad Khan, 
b. 1858. 


r 


Sbajandin 
Ahmad Khan, 
b. 1600. 


I* 

Bahandin 
Ahmad Khan, 
b. 1602. 


I 


Saraiodin 
Ahmad Khan, 
b. 1804. 


'1 


Mamlatodin 
Ahmad Khan, 
b. 1806. 


Section C-—Population. 

f«l The population in 1901 was 16,229 souls, or 54 to the 
sonare mile. The census of 1901 was, however, taken at the time 
when the State was suffering severely from famine: no less ^an 
26 per cent, of the population emigrated, and as many more diea ot 
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cholera. Mier 1901 when the famine ceased emigrants returned 
' w their homes, and it would probably be connect to estimate 
the popidation of the State today at 25,000 souls. Of the census 
total ^,1^5 were inhabitants of Lohiiru town, 13,054 of villages. 

(6). The population of the State at the last three censuses was 
as follows:— » 


1881 

1891 

1901 


(c). Lobini town is extremely straggl...^ ... jmu 

there is no congestion of popuhition : the villages are of the tvpe 
common to Hissiir District. ^ ^ 


13,754 
20,139 
15,229 

ng in formation, and 


(i/). The followmg table shows the effect of migration on th® 
population of the Loham State according to the Census of 1901:_ 


1. 

2. 


1. 


ImtioaixTa. 

From within the Punjab nod North*Wc«t 

ProWno*.. 

From ibo rent of Aala . 


Petaona. 

Malee. 

Femalea. 

Frontier 

••• ••• 

14)66 

2,721 

788 

038 

1,178 

1,783 

Total imniigranta 

••• ••• 

4,687 

1,726 

2,061 

• EMtoaAKTa. 

To witbin the Punjab and North'Weat 

Prorince. 

To the reet of India ... ... 

Frontier 

• •• e*« 

•«e ••• 

6,467 

687 

2,884 

380 

4,113 

257 

Total mnifnanta 
Exceea of emigranta orer immi^nU 

••• ••• 

••• ••• 

7,104 

2,417 

8,734 

1,006 

4.870 

1,409 


Oiatriot or State. 

Xamberof malea 
in 1,000 immi- 
granta 

Biair . 

1.092 

872 

Patidla . 

238 

382 

. 

642 

433 

Rojpitdna . 

2,680 

842 


tHatrict, State or 
ProTinoe. 

Malef. 

Femalea. 

Biaair 

1,868 

1,041 

Rolitak 

801 

676 

*)«»r|t4on . 

60 

63 

Delhi 

81 

87 

Ptitidlm 

68 

116 

Jfnd 

870 

1,085 

6«Ofiral 

104 

77 

B^jyAtdiut 

188 

180 


The bulk of the immigration is 
from the Districts and States in 
India noted in the margin. 


The emigration is mainly to 
tie Districts, States and Provinces 
noted in the margin. 


CHAP. I, c. 
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at Inti tlirce 

OetiviiMt. 


rh;ir»ct6rof 
Loliirn town. 


Miimtion, 
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■ * Xot.|[viD fruui + or IcMse to 

Fopnlation. * 

P Til fir — a.m 

Migltlion, KohtoV — B37 

Jfnd — I»2» 

Dolhi — H4 

j j i. + 2j3i5 


The State tliuf? loses 2,417 souls 
by migi'atiop, and its net Inter-diange 
of |>opulatioTi with tb.0 Diatricts and 
States in India which inainly affect its 
population are noted in the mai^n. 


* Comparison with the figtiics of ISill shows that Lohjinj lost, 
by intm-provinoinl raigration alone, 4,501 sonls in 1901, or 2,605 
inoi« than in 1891. 

Lohurn lost 2,419 sonls in 1901 Ijy intm^imperial migration, 
j'.e,, migration both within the Punjab and to or finm other parts : 
of India. 

. j (c). The figures for age, sejc and civil condition are given in 
” detail in Table 10 of Part B. Tim followng statement shows 
the age distribntion of 10,000 persons of both sexes:— 


Ago poriwl. 

Hale*. 

PoiQalH. 

PfriffDf. 

Age innotL 


Faaiales. 

Petioin, 

tnfWnU mtdor 

I 

T6 

m 

14L 

23 and uadoF 

30 

402 


GSi 

1 and 

*1 


34 

as 

70 

ae 

PI 

*P 

35 

434 

400 

804 

^ II 

II 

3 


i£e 

241 

u 

1+ 

n 

40 

m 

134 

428 

3 1. 

ll 

4 

127 

134 

2GL ' 


tf 

li 

45 

420 

371 

BOO 

^ 1. 

ii 

E 

118 

123 

241 

4S 

IP 

rl 

BO 

13L 

01 

222 

6 ,1 

M 

le 

cai 

m 


SO 

PP 

1* 

55 

200 

301 

507 


If 

15 

743 

dTG 

1,410 

35 

M 

Pi 

DO 

70 

37 

107 

13 .. 

■1 

2D 

ooa 

404 

i,m 

QQ 

■t 

Qi’ar 


203 

801 

riG4 

20 1, 


25 

4ja 


d3& 







_ 


Sex. 


(/}, Tho number of males in every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown below:— 


CeoBiu of 

In villogflv. 

In towm. 

Toliil. 

rises 




1 1881 . 

5,483 

6412 

6,481 

All rellgioM ■{ 

llBOl 

5,610 

5,154 

6,437 

1,1001 . 

5,805 

5,1 se 

6,3ES 

rUladuti ... 

CcDioi of lOOl < 

5,404 

5.3CS 

5,401 

\ Sajti ,,, ,,, 

5,273 

4,862 

5,004 
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Religion. 


Ytiar of Ufa, 

All 


SIlllKiminn- 

danfl. 

Under 1 . . 

1 and under 2 

2 1. ,, S ^ ... 

a 

4 „ m S 

SI590 

1,07S'4 

T.ogon 

U6E0 3 

eseo 

1.102 6 
l,l.£ 0 'a 

|,644i 1 

CjOCX 

714-3 

nue 

7"I 4 
1.0741 


[Paet a. 

The marginal 
table shows the 
naniber of 
females to every 
1,000 males of 
five yeaiTJ of age 
as returned in the 
Census of 1901» 


(y). Table 17 of Part B shows the occupations of tlio populjv* 
tion* Agriculture prepondeiatei^ to so large au ejvtent as to make 
all others of comparative insignificance. 

(A), The mean birth-rate for the last nine years works out at 
tt'6 i^er thousand of the population, and the average death-rate for 
the same period at 27"3 per thousand, as compared with 42'4 per 
thousand birth-rate, and 40‘7 per thousand death-rate for the 
pi'ovince ; the Shite figures however are prol>ably not to be trusted 
as giving accurate result. The average death-rate has l>een enor¬ 
mously ndsed by the famines of )S99 and 1901, the deatli-mte 
for 1905 was 1 P4 per thousand and for the year prevkxii^ only 
5*8 per thousand. 

(i). The prevalent diseases are Guinea-worm, Kectolapia, and 
moil jhdra (a kind of measles). tTague is practically unknown. 
Fever is responsible for the bulk of deaths annually as Table XII 
of Part B shows. Cholera carried off an unuaual number of victims 
in 1900, No special measures are taken tc cope with fever. 

(fr). The ilnhaiumadaiis of the fitato are chiefly Sunnis and 
followers of Imam Abu Hanifa. Nawab Ahmad Bakhsh K han found 
but few Muhammadans in Lohain when the State was first assigned 
to him ^ only a few butchers being nominal followers of Islam. The 
Nawiib favoured men of ins own sect, and thus the iinbaramadans 
of the State ai-e now mainly Sunnis. Islam has influenced Hindu 
belief in this part of the countiy, and it is not nnuFual to see a 
Hindu woman standing with her child at- the mosque door in 
order to let the sn creel breath of a ^loslcm ti iimhi fall on it as a 
chai m to remove evil influences or sickness. Khwiija Muin-ud-dfu 
Chisti of Ajmer and a local cdled Hajib ShakarWr, are veuei aied 
by the Muhammadan population. 

' Hajib Shakarbdr, whose teal name wua Shams-ud-dfn, was 
a Mohammadivn spiritual leader who settled at Nai har, 16 miles 
from Lohliru ih Jaipur Territory. Hajib or door-keeper was his 
title, because he had once been an atteiuhint of the famous 
shrine of Imam Mdsi, Raza grandson of the Prophet, at Mashhad. 
Tradition tells that after his death Im descendants fell into 
financial difficulties and could not maintain the shrine, but they saw 
the Hajib in a dream and he pi^jmised them supixjrt. Xext morning 
sugar was seen pouring from a recess in tho wall of his grave and its 
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sale supplied them with funds for 20 years, when it ceased as they 
had long l^een misapplying the money on wedding and other 
pri\Tite expenses. 

The Muhammadans of the State are mainly Mnghals, Path^ns, 
Qaim Kharus (Hindii converts) and Sheikhs. 

Tlie Hindds include Jets, Rnjpfits, Baniiia and Naiks. 

(Z). tints form the bulk of the population. They are ns usual a 
hardy, laborious race and make the utmost of the scanty advantages 
offered by the inhospitable soil in which their lot is cast. They are 
strong, muscular and broad-ehested and make excellent soldiers 
though they practice infant marriage. A widow is allowed to choose 
her second husband, but preference should be given to her former 
husband's younger brother. Their women share in all their labour 
except ploughing and irrigating the land from the well. ITiey eat 
A-^r/icfci and p'»/rW with all classes of Hiudds. Tlie principal tribes 
found in LoMni are the Sheoran, Sangwun, Xahra, Phugiit, Mahla, 
Punia and Dang. 

There is a small numljer of Riijpdts who l^elong to the Sbai- 
khiiwnt branch of the old Suraj-bansi dynasty, and claim to*be 
descendants of the old Khutryj'is, who, according to the Purans, 
were miraculously created by Brahma to relieve the Brahmins 
from Biidhist aggression. They claim descent from Raja Riim 
Chandraji. 

Bauias are found in a few villages. They belong to the Aggar- 
wal sub-divisions. 

There are no leading families with the exception of the 
ruling family of which an account has been given in the section 
devoted to the history of the State. 

(m). There is only one social and leligious fair held in the 
State. It takes place annually in March at Pahari-ki-Mundi, about 
ten miles from Lohiiru, and is frequented by strangers from a 
distance. 

{n). Tlie language spoken by the large majority of the popu¬ 
lation of the State is Bagri. A few persons sjieak Urdu. The 
number of literate pei-sons in 1901 was only 324, the numlier of 
those with a kn‘*wl«lge of Knglish could probably be counted on 
the fingers of the two hands. 



CHAPTER II -ECONOMIC* 


Section A.—Agriculture. 

.. “'■OU is classified us 4A«r''*aiid Cul¬ 

tivation m the fomer is carried on with great difficulty. If no 

i^n falls, not a blade of grass will grow, if the rain is eiiaissive 
tte sand i.s ivashrJ down from the hillocks over the fields and 
buries the seed. The oultiv.-itors have then to re-sow their fields 
more than once, btorms often change the appearance of the fields; 
on a field wmch was qmte level yesterday a sand-hill appears 
to-day. On the other hand, this soil requires veir little lateur. 
t^mparatively little ram produces a good crop, and once the 
pknt has taken iwt, it struggles against drought for a long time. 
In ta/ land ploughing is rapeciaUy difficult. It is done by camels. 
But the soi^ if the rainfall is sufficient, yields fine crops and is 
preferred to the hhur. Both soils produce a single crop in the year, 
and even this depends upon the precarious rainfall in July and 
ai^t. there is no regular spring harvest; if however there is 
good inin in !^cptember and October, Bangru (barley grown in 

***nd, in tdl lands, gram are sown and with rain 
in Uecember and January a fair harvest is reaped. 

u engaged in and dependent on agri¬ 

culture in the IS 11,697. ITie bulk of the cultivation depends 
entirely on rainfall, and it is the autumn crop which really 
sufiports tho cultivators. 
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t P*? prinoitial crops in order of importance are bijra Priooip .1 

(spiked millet), inoth (Phase* Jus ac<mi) and gwdr, almost t^ndrely a cropa. 
Wder crop. The bdjra grown in the State is partlciUarly good, as 
this crop does well on a sandy soil. The three oiops above-men- 
Uoned are commonly grown together. As has been explained there . 

IS a certain amount of rabi crop raised on birdni laud and there 
is a litilo well-irrigation: tho area so irrigated is however small, 
for the well must be sunk to a depth of 80 or 90 feet before water 
is reached, and great labour is therefore entailed in drawing it. 

Wheat, barley, tobacco and vegetables are raised on land irrigated 
by wells. The tobacco of the villages of Pharlia and Kagarwas is 
particulaiJy good. Of vegetables, onions, turnips and cucumber 
deserve mention, and the matira, a kind of water-melon, is cele¬ 
brated even Wond the limits of the State for its sweetness. It 
sometimes weighs as much as 12 seers. 


(d). There is comparatively little indebtedness among culfi- 
vators, for tliey have no security^ to give The State reserves to itself 
the proprietorship of^a ll land, and rights of liereditary tenancy can 


<1) Sandy ground. 
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CHAP. H D. hardly be «aid to exist. Money when advanced is advanced on 
KineTand security of the crops, and creditors are for the most part them- 
Hineral re* selves cultivators. 

sources. people breed cattle and camels to a considerable 

extent, and look to thU source to augment in a great degree 
their other means of lirelihood. The cattle are largely milch kme, 
or are bred for solo at the yearly fair held at Kasi in JInd ter¬ 
ritory and at the Bhiwani and Hi^r fairs. The usefulness of the 
earned in tho State can hardly be overestimated. Most of the 
ploughing is done by camels, and they are also largely employed 
for^-ansport. Their milk is used as food, but unfortunately the 
value of Uio hair is not known; only very coarse stuffs {boHs) 
and rude blankets being made of it. The cattle, especially 
the bullocks, are of good quali^, the average prices riven 
being Rs. 70 for a camel and Rs. 40 for a bullock. Unfor- 
tmiately the people have suffered great losses in this respect, and it 
is estimated that after the famine of 1899 only about a tenth 
of the cattle survived. The loss in camels was naturally much 
smaller, for a camel can subsist on fodder on which a bullock 
would starve. With a view to encourage the breeding of cattle 
a fair was held in 19.03, an attempt which, though not very 
sucoes-^sful in that year should, if persevered in, prove of great 
advantage to the btate. 


Section B.—Rents. Wages and Prices- 

There are no rents as distinguished from land revenue, as 
the St*ite is proprietor of all the soil and cp*ants no occupancy 
rights. Tables XIX and XX of Part B give wages of labour and 
detail prices of staple food grains. 


Section C.—Forests- 

There are no forests in the State. 


Section D—Mines and Mineral Resources- 

Limestone of an inferior sort is found in several parts of the 
State, but the quarries are too far from any market to be a source 
of income. A rough kmd of stone for ordinaiy masonry work 
is found in many villages: it is easily quarried from a depth of from 
4 to 5 feet l>eneath the sand. Saltpetre was collected last year as 
an experiment, but as yet the huuncial success of the attempt can¬ 
not be said to be tissured. 


r 
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Section E —Arts and Manufactures- 
The manufactures of Loh^rn are of no importance ; coarse 
country cloth is made in almost every villas. Rough 
blankets of camels’ hair and embroidered wocllen chdaare are also 
made. Tlie chddar is usually of good make and often fetches a 
high price. 


Section F- - Commerce and Trade- 

The only articles exported from the State are 6a;Va, hides, wool, 
panni (a long grass which grows on waste land in the rains and is 
used for thatching) and ghi. The principal imports are wheat, 
salt, cloth and fruit. All the trade is carried on with the town of 
Bhiwani in the Hissar District. 


Section Means of Communication- 

The roads in the State are all nnmetalled. There is an Im¬ 
perial post and telegraph office in Lohjiru town. The State repturs 
the office, and is responsible for the safe transit of the mails 
through its territory. 


Section H-—Famines- 

Famines are not uncommon, for the crops all depend on rain. 
No accurate records exist of famines before the Sambat year 
1800 (1833 A. D.) but the famine in that year is proverbial under 
the name of Nabia-ka-k^l. 1867 and 1860 were also years of 
scarcity. Of recent years the State has suffered much from drought. 
In 1899 hardly any rain fell, and the distress was very 
severe. Largo numbers of cattle were lost, many of the popu¬ 
lation dieil, and many emigrated. Relief works were opened, 
and in the following year taccavi to the amount of Rs. 27,800 
was distributed to enable the people to resume cultivation. 
Scarcity again prevailed in 1901, and relief works were again 
opened, and a pueca tank and metalled roads in Lohilm town were 
constructed. A loan of Rs. 55,000 was granted 1^ Government 
to the State to enable it to meet the emergency. 
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CHAPTER III -ADMINISTRATITE. 


Section A —Administrative Divisions. 

The Naw^b exercises full sovereign powers over his subjects, 
but a sentence of death requires the confirmation of the Com¬ 
missioner of Delhi. The present Nawiib has appointed his 
brother Sdhibzada Aziz-ud-dm Ahmad Khan Nazim of the 
State. He is invested with the powers of a Civil Judge and of a 
Magistmte. The eldest son of the Nawab is Secretary to the 
Durbar. Tlure is u Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar, whose duties are 
confined to the collection of the revenue and they have no Magis¬ 
terial powers. 


Section B.—Civil and Criminal Justice. 

(а) . There are two Courts both {x>sse3sing Civil and Criminal 
powers: the lower is the Nizamut, the higher the Durbar. 
The lower Court of which the Nazim is presiding oflBcer can impose 
sentences of five years’ imprisonment in Criminal cases and is 
empowered to hear Civil cases of a value not exceeding Rs. 1,500. 
All other cases. Civil and Criminal, are heard by the Durbar, and 
appeals lie in ^ cases from the Nizamat to the Durbar. The 
Nawab, or his eldest son, presides •in the court of the Durbar. 
The decisions of the latter aie however always open to revision 
by the Nawab. The Indian Penal Code is in force in the State, 
and the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Code are follow^ so 
far as they apply to so simple a system of legal machinery. 

(б) . No regular system of registration exists: nor is registra¬ 
tion compulsory for any form of document. Papers of importance 
are however brought to the Durbar Office, signed, stamped and 
returned, but no copy is kept in the office. • 


Section C. — Laud Bevenue* 

(a). The materials for u revenue histoiy of the State are 
rather scanty, as a fire in the Durbar Office destroyf^l most of the 
records previous to 1883. It is recorded however that in 1828 the 
net revenue was Rs. 58,092, and in 1866 the demand was 
Rs. 59,636.^ In 1886 Mr. Anderson, then Deputy Commissioner of 
Hissar, assisted the State in the Settlement of revenue. He found 
that the Nawab’s rent-roll was based on:— 

(i) a rate of annas 0-2-4 per 6tb/ia“^ for all cultivated and 
culturable land, 

(it) a oess of Rs. 2-8-0 per cent, on (t), 

U) Tbo Lohirti high* it • aquArf of 36 or rooghljr ^ of m mar. ~ 
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(Hi) special rates of 22 and Rs. 32 per weU, according to 
depth and locality, 

(iv) a rate of Rs. 23-8-0 per village, known as ‘Bhit* or 

‘ Nazrana/ the total demand amounting to Rs. 78,546. rtIt“iSd 

preMBt 

Collections had however never reached that amount, the 
average for the last 12 years having stood at Rs. 60,5i9. 

Mr. Andean while regarding the rates as somewhat hi<»h 
M ooinpaied with those in force in British districts, did not think 
it necessary to reduce them materially. His assessment was 
Rs. 66,077 for the State, based on a two-anna rate for all cultur- 
able and cultivated land, a cess of 5 per cent, on this rate, and the 
old rate for wells. He left the total demand very much as it had 
been before, and the changes made were chiefly in the direction of 
equilization of the binden of the demand among the villages. 

The Settlement was for ten years: in 1896 tlie agreement was 
renewed on the same terms for a further decennial period. 


(6). Tile State reserves to itself all proprietary rights, and all 
the zami-th'rs may be regard^ ns tonants-at-will. In pi*actice, 
however, a tenant who leaves his holding seems to lie I'egarded as 
having some chiim on the State to restoi e it if he returns within 
a reasonable time. Tlie system of jagfrs is practically unknown in 
the State. The kinsmen of the Chief are paid in cash and have 
nothing to do with the soil. There is only one revenue free grant 
of Ks. 604 yearly to support the Narhar shrine. 


(c). ^ The revenue system of the State partakes of the nature of 
a farm. 'I’he State appoints for each village an Jjdraddr of contrac¬ 
tor who undertakes to pay the stipulated amount as revenue. The 
a^eement is made so»ely with rhe Ijdraddr and the latter dis¬ 
tributes the demand over the different holdings in his village. Tlie 
system, so described, would seem pernicious ; in point of fact it is 
not so. The Ijdraddr is really the headman of the village, his post 
is hereditary and he belongs to the oldest and most influential 
family in it. His interests may be regarded as being identical 
with those of the lett of the cultivators, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the system is o ppressive to the latter. The Kharif 
harvest only is assessed to revenue. The demand is collected in 
three instalments payable at the Dusehra (about October), Oiwali 
(about November) and Holi (about ^laroh). The third instalment 
is only for arrears due from defaulters, and generally the whole 
demand is realizetl between October and December. 


M*Uiod of 
colloetioii of 
roTtoo* 


(d). No system of land records can be said to exist: the area Uod r^ord 
under cultivation has never been accurately measured, and no trust- 
worthy figures exist. No estimate is made annually of the area 
cultiyated, nor of the yield per bigha. All paiiers ragardin^ th^ 
land are kept in the tahsil oflice. K»raing the 
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There are three Qammgos in the State but their duty is 
to inspect annually the product of their jnllages and report Te rbaUy 
“s well as to r;ilectthe revenue They are also sent by the 
TahsUdar to inspect and report about disputed tracts of lands 
if such cases occur. 

There are also 12 patwaris in the State. ® 

emnlovees ol the Durbar, but are appointed by the Ijarnddre 
fcoltiLtors) of different villages, and their duty is to mea^ the 
cultivated ares of their villages and collet revenue from 
as well as to keep accounts of the village fund, &c. Ibe only 
papers kept by them are those of the annual land revenue and 
measurement and the accounts of the village funds. 


Section D — Miscellaneons Kevenae- 
Other sources of State income lie^ides land revenue a^ 
court fees, judicial fines, octroi duty, excise, and sale of unclaimed 


property. ... , • • i 

There is no distinction between judicial and non-judicia 
stamps. The stamps are of the following valuesAnnas 1, A 4, ». 
Rs 1 2 3 4 5 6. 7, 8, 9 and 10. They are made in Delhi but 

sealed at Lohai4, and issued from the 

of the heir-apparent. The British btamp and Court Fe^ Acta are 
not in force but under the State regulations Court Fees are 
charged, and stomps affixed to bonds and ^f sale. The 

stomp on a criminal complaint is annas 8 and in Oml suits tbe 
stamp on the plaint is 7i per cent, on the value of the suit. 

Octroi is levied on goods entering Lohani 
to collect it is auctioned: the income for the year 190o-0o Fiom 


this source was Rs. G48. 

’rho liquor licenses granted in the State cover both manufac¬ 
ture and Mle, there being no distinction between wholesale and 
retail licenses. The licenses are sold by auction and run for a 
period of one year. There are at present 4 license-holders each 
of whom sells retail country liquor of his own manufacture. 
1^0 Bhiropean liquor is sold in the State. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Hissar is empowered to ^nt 
permits for the* import of Miilwa opium into the State, which is 
one of those to which an allotment of such opium is made by 
Government. The import of opium from Loh^im into any Bntish 
district is prohibited. The Durbar itself imports 
hemp drugs, Malwa opium from Ajmer, through ihe Deputy 
Commissioner Hissar, Charas from Hoshiarpur, and Bhang, &c., 
from Sheikhawati. A licmse for the vend of opium and drugs is 
auctioned annually. In the cunent year (1906) no bid was made, 
and the State has made arrangements for sale ‘ Amani *. 
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Section E.-Lo:!al and Municipal .iovernment. 

JNo MniiieiiMl CommitU'e or Ixtcal or District Board is in 
existence m the State. Tahlo tfi nf P„..* n >i ^ '* “ 

for LoMni town * ^ ^ ® collections 


Section P.-Public Works- 

ii.<. carried ont in recent rears have liecn 

in the fam!ne°"M SdQ a "iTf’'* '“'T’ " *"“'**« ‘““k 

in the famine of ^li? ‘\),T ?['"f » fi“e P«ec-. tank 

roads were made in UhL torn,.^ 


Section 0.—Army. 

Police raAinw and ” I"*™® “•> armed with 

smoothbore field pic!^''^TO’d of‘<)’“‘‘®r eontainin^ two 9pounder 
on camels). ’ ™ ^ zanbnraks (small guns carried 


Section H.-Police and Jails. 

outDosUnrem town, and two police 

of t?!!- State TI?B*“p"r^ ’^'‘"'*= 0 ”' '-iHages on the holders 

and 12 camel ^ '^“*1 '* " force with 17 foot constables 

at t l^and Sub-Ins^t^ 

res^rireir Tl'^p'r' constables at L-lmni, DaihkonS anJSabr 
poc ively. The Police are armed with swords and carbines. 

in d! W...e some 40 tillage watchmen 

fund) and have a £,' 1 ^ P""* mnlba (village 

countiT-made mateh 1 ™T' and 

swonls Sind mnf/** I r a^’e also 19 ndihx^ armed with 

on the 11 milp^ /f ocks, who acc(^p;iiiy tlio mail nuiiiers as gnards 
on the 17 mde. cf road fi-om the Raliimpnr to the Jhonpa bonier. 

Xil/in wiTh‘Ln^'‘‘* Ht Uilmni under the superintendence of the 
i>aziin with ac'commodation for 25 pnsoners. 

v 4 Education and Literacy. 

n.mff rno regidar schools at Uhiiru. sSomo time 
w^ esUitlislTl Ala-iidHlfn ALmad Khan a school 

At pn^sent the only 

Hindu Mnktnh for religious instruction and a 

is taiiffht tf. besides reading and writing, some arithmetic 

are darted at harvest time the schools 


324. 


Tht total numlxjr of literate persons in the State in 1901 was 
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Section J< -MedicaL 

There is a dispensary at Lohdru which was built in 1900. It 
is in chai^ of a Hospital Assistant, and has accommodation for 4 
inpatients. It is well applied with instruments and medicines ; a 
Yundni hakim or physician is also employed in it. There is also a 
Itaid paid by private subscription. 


*« 
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CHAPTER IV.-PLACES OF INTEREST- 

'llie only place of interest in the State is Loharu town, 
which is in effect a straggling viDage. A few yards without and 
even within its walls are dunes of shifting 8;uul. 

Outside the walls are one or two tombs of interest. Under 
a pipal tree and close by a well is a tall Avhite tomb which shelters 
the remains of the Raja of Khetri, whose as-sault and death has 
been mentioned in the chapter devoted to the historj? of the 
State. There is also a platform to mark the spot where the 
warriors of Khetri and Loharu killed at the same time wei*e 
bulled. Most interesting of all is a small white dome marking 
the grave of a dog. The local ti'adition tells how in the i>rimbat 
year 1728or 1G71’A.D. Alfii Khan, govenior of Hi-ssar, invaded 
Loharu by the order of the Delhi emperor to coerce the Tlrnkure 
of Ix)haru who had refused to pay the revenue doe from them. 
Madan Singh was then the chief Thakur in Loharu: he had fiA'e 
sons, Alaha Singh, Rup Singh, Jai Singh, Harnath Singh and 
Naunbaranji. The small royal force under Alfu Khan entrenched 
itself in a hu-ge ditch, which still exists, called the Johri Masani, 
because the corpses of Hindus are burnt in it. The Thakurs 
of Lohdru assembled outside the gates of the town ; Madan Singh 
being an old man was unable to fight but his five sons and 
their allies opposed the royal troops. Just as the fight was 
beginning a slave called Bakhtawar went out to Maha Singh and 
his brothei-8 with opium and water. The slave who had always 
lived among women was wanting in counige but he was armed 
with a swoH and was acoom|)anied by his dog. Before he had 
i-eached the scene of the fight the royal forces had defeated the 
Thakurs and Bakhtawar’s retreat was cut off. Seeing that he 
could not escape he began to defend himself, his dog killing 
every one whom he had wounded. According to the local legends 
between them they killed 28 of the ixwal troops before they were 
themselves slain : by this time the Thakui-s had rallied and in a 
final struggle succeeded in repulsing^the royal troops. Maha Singh 
and Naubaranji were however shun, and a big tomb now only 
partly visible marks their grave. Over all the other dead bodies 
was built a snail pucca platform still intact, and close is the 
tomb of Bakhtawar’s dog. Tlie dog it is said was buried on this .<5pot 
with beat of drum, and his grave is still an object of veneration 
and worship. Were it not for the * Sagparast’ of Xaish^pur men¬ 
tioned in Khusru’s den^sh tales this example of dog worship 
would probably be unique. All those killed in the battle includ¬ 
ing the dog are called jhajhar (bravo), and a newly roanied 
Hindu cduple always goes to worship at the graves. There 
also exists a small dome called * Sati ki Mandhi ’ which marks 
the spot where the wife of Bakhtawar immolated herself on her 
husband’s f^re. ’The Hindu women of the town worsliip at the 
Mandhi and sacrifices are offered thero for the cure of boils. 
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Another tradition would loake tht? dog the hero of the Khetri 
battle, but the better autheuticated one would seem to be that 
which attributes its part to the battle against Alfu Khan. 

Inside the town is a Hindu temple said to have bpen Imilt 
in the Sambat year 1710 or Jb53 A.D. and ti'acing its origin to 
the lays of Shatkhawati rule. It is the place of worship of the 
Vaiahnavi Hindus, and is I'epaired at the etjjense of the State. 
Tn the middle of the biwn is a beautiful mOvScjue in the Persian style 
ivith a tall dtjme and minarets and a fornitain in the middle of the 
conrL It was built in 1801 by Miraa Na/. u' Mohamad Beg at a 
cost of Es. 30,000, and bearrf on its facade an inscription giving 
the date tf its Imilding in the Hijri ei*a. Close by the mosque is 
a sarni built by the same gentlemau^g munihceiice. A ‘OharamsKiia* 
was also built in 1895 at a cost of Rs. 10^000 as a reetiog place 
for travellers. But the chief feature of the place is tho LobSni 
fojt which Is said to have been built in A.D. 1570 by Arjun 
Singh. Inside it are the Nawab^s ptilnce, ihe DuiImt Office, tho 
tehsil, the Nazim^s Court and the Jail. The walls alone date 
from Rajput days. Since the time it came into posaeBs^ion of 
Xnwab Ahm&d Bnkhsh Khan it has undergone constaut altei^atiena 
and each succeeding Chief has added to its main buildings. Kear 
the gate ia the seraglio, then comes the palace built* hi 1B90 nt 
a cost of Rs. 40,000. The building h a mixture of oriental and 
western styles ; it stauds on a raised terraoe with a fountain and 
a tank iu its centre. Towards tho weatem gate of the tciTU a 
tank paved with stone has been recently built at a cost of 
Rs. 20,000.' 
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